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FOREWORD 


One  day  a boy  of  between  seven  and  eight  years 
of  age  was  searching  through  my  library  shelves. 

"Where's  Green's  History?"  he  asked. 

Said  I,  “Do  you  like  reading  history?" 

“I  do/'  he  responded,  “when  it's  written  like 
Robinson  Crusoe." 

You  may  take  this  as  a tribute  to  the  rich,  vivid 
style  of  John  Richard  Green,  or  as  an  indication  of 
a child's  taste  in  reading.  Whichever  way  you  look 
at  it,  the  truth  revealed  is  that  history  or  fact  put 
in  story  form  becomes  attractive  to  young  readers. 

This  truth,  in  its  turn,  reveals  the  purpose  and 
plan  of  this  book.  The  stories  re-told  here  serve  as  a 
foundation  upon  which  to  build  later  the  more  solid 
structure  of  Canadian  History;  while  Canada's  ad- 
vancement in  many  directions  is  interestingly  record- 
ed in  "stories  of  progress  and  endeavor." 

The  stories  are  written  in  simple  language  and 
intended  primarily  to  be  read  by  children  from  eight 
to  twelve  years  of  age,  but  in  the  hands  of  teacher 
or  parent  the  book  may  be  used  to  entertain  and  in- 
struct children  of  all  ages. 
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Forty-five  of  these  stories  have  been  re-told  by 
Leslie  Horner  who  brings  to  her  task  several  years 
of  teaching  experience  among  children  as  well  as 
considerable  experience  in  journalism  and  author- 
ship. The  editor,  therefore,  confidently  presents 
“Famous  Canadian  Stories”  with  the  assurance  that 
its  contents  will  be  found  attractive,  entertaining, 
instructive,  and  accurate. 

Donald  G.  French. 

Toronto, 
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CHAPTER  I 

THE  NORSEMEN  IN  AMERICA 

We  always  think  of  Columbus  as  the  discoverer 
of  America,  for  it  was  through  his  voyage  in  1492 
that  the  people  of  Europe  became  interested  in  the 
new  land  away  to  the  west  of  them.  We  know, 
however,  that  the  Norsemen — people  of  Norway, 
Sweden,  and  Denmark,  were  in  the  early  days  great 
sailors,  for  did  they  not  many  a time  descend  in  their 
boats  upon  England  and  rob  and  kill  the  people? 

These  Norsemen  in  setting  out  to  look  for  new 
homes  had  come  upon  Iceland  and  had  established 
themselves  there.  According  to  their  “sagas,”  or 
stories  which  were  handed  down  from  one  genera- 
tion to  another,  about  the  year  900  a Norseman  by 
the  name  of  Gunnbjorn  was  driven  westward  by  a 
storm  and  cast  upon  a rocky  ice-bound  land  and 
spent  the  winter  there.  He  got  home  safely  and 
never  troubled  any  further  about  the  new  land. 

The  story  of  his  voyage  was  spread  among  the 
Norsemen,  and  years  later,  in  980,  when  Eric,  the 
Red,  who  lived  in  the  Orkney  Islands  to  the  north 
of  Scotland,  was  made  an  outlaw  for  killing  several 
people,  he  remembered  about  this  western  land  and 
set  out  to  find  it. 

This  land  we  still  call  Greenland,  the  name 
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given  to  it  by  Eric  the  Norseman,  because  as  the 
ships  came  near  to  the  land  the  sides  of  the  hills 
were  bright  with  green  grass*  They  built  rough 
stone  houses  and  lived  there  for  three  years.  Now 
whether  this  was  the  period  of  his  outlawry  or  not, 
I do  not  know,  but  anyway  he  and  his  followers 
went  back  to  Iceland  then  and  told  about  this  new 
country. 

Soon  there  was  a regular  colony  of  Norsemen 
in  Greenland  and  they  raised  cattle  and  sheep,  and 
sent  ox  hides,  and  sealskins  and  walrus  ivory  to 
Europe  to  trade  for  supplies.  This  colony  lasted 
for  about  400  years  and  nobody  knows  just  how  it 
came  to  an  end. 

But  how  did  the  Norsemen  get  to  America? 
What  has  Greenland  got  to  do  with  that?  Well, 
it  seems  that  the  first  idea  of  any  other  land  to  the 
west  except  Greenland  came  from  the  voyage  of 
Bjarne  Herjulf  of  Iceland  who  wanted  to  pay  a 
Christmas  visit  to  his  father  in  Greenland.  Neither 
Bjarne  nor  his  men  had  ever  sailed  to  Greenland 
before,  but  they  were  bold  and  daring  sailors  and 
they  were  not  frightened  even  when  they  ran  into  a 
bank  of  fog  and  could  see  nothing  for  days. 

When  they  did  sight  land,  it  looked  nothing 
like  Greenland — it  was  covered  with  forests.  The 
crew  wanted  to  land,  but  Bjarne  was  anxious  to 
get  to  Greenland  to  drink  the  Christmas  ale  with 
his  father,  and  so  he  kept  on,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
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that  they  saw  again  this  wooded  land.  They  reached 
Greenland  safely  and  the  story  of  their  voyage  was 
carried  back  to  Iceland  and  to  Norway. 

Leif,  son  of  Eric  the  Red,  (you  see  that  is  why 
his  name  is  written  often,  Leif  Ericson)  heard  the 
story  and  you  can  imagine  that  he  thought  it  would 


“They  were  bold  and  daring  sailors.” 


be  a fine  thing  if  he  could  discover  a new  land  like 
his  father  had.  First,  however,  he  went  to  Green- 
land and  asked  his  father  Eric  to  go  with  him.  It 
is  said  that  when  Eric  was  riding  down  to  the  shore 
to  go  on  board  the  ship,  his  horse  stumbled  and  hurt 
his  foot.  He  took  this  as  a bad  sign  and  wouldn't 
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go,  so  in  the  year  1000  A.D.  Leif  Ericson  sailed 
away  to  the  southwest  of  Greenland  to  see  the  land 
that  Bjarne  had  told  about. 

The  first  land  they  came  to  was  covered  with 
snow,  with  mountains  away  to  inland.  They  called 
it  Helluland,  or  the  land  of  Flat  Stones.  Quite 
likely  this  was  Labrador.  Further  south  they 
landed  again  and  this  time  they  called  the  region 
Markland,  or  the  Country  of  Forests.  Sailing  on 
again,  they  reached  Vineland,  where  they  found 
grapes  growing  wild.  Where  was  Vineland?  Our 
historians  are  not  at  all  certain.  It  may  have  been 
Nova  Scotia,  but  the  imagination  of  the  poet  Long- 
fellow suggests  to  us  that  it  was  along  the  New 
England  coast. 

The  Norsemen  sailed  home  the  next  spring  with 
wonderful  tales  of  this  new  land.  Thorwald,  Leif's 
brother  next  came  to  Vineland  with  his  brother's 
ship  and  stayed  two  winters.  His  men  took  as 
prisoners  some  savages  whom  they  met  in  the  woods 
and  this  led  to  an  attack  in  which  Thorwald  was 
killed. 

Other  voyages  followed  but  there  were  quar- 
rels with  the  savages  and  quarrels  of  the  Norsemen 
among  themselves,  so  it  seems  that  after  a few  years 
all  attempts  to  found  a permanent  colony  were 
given  up  and  it  is  likely  that  Vineland  was  for  the 
most  part  forgotten. 
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THE  STORY  OF  COLUMBUS 

It  often  happens  that  what  a boy  likes  at  school 
shows  what  he  is  going  to  follow  when  he  grows 
up.  This  was  true  of  Christopher  Columbus.  Al- 
though his  father  was  only  a poor  man,  a wool- 
comber,  he  gave  his  son  as  good  an  education  as  he 
could.  The  boy  was  particularly  clever  at  drawing, 
especially  the  drawing  of  maps.  Now,  as  he  was 
fond  of  maps  and  geography,  it  was  quite  natural 
that  he  should  want  to  become  a sailor  and  sail  away 
from  his  own  town  of  Genoa,  in  Italy,  to  other 
parts  of  the  world. 

In  these  early  times  the  University  of  Pavia  was 
a noted  seat  of  learning,  so  young  Columbus  was 
sent  there  to  study  subjects  that  would  be  useful 
to  him  as  a sailor — geometry,  geography,  astron- 
omy, and  navigation.  When  he  was  only  fourteen 
years  old,  his  life  on  the  sea  began. 

Among  the  most  noted  navigators  of  the  time 
were  the  Portuguese,  and  in  1470,  when  he  was 
about  thirty-five  years  of  age,  Columbus  made  his 
way  to  Lisbon,  the  capital  of  Portugal.  He  mar- 
ried a lady  there  and  made  it  his  home,  sailing  on 
expeditions  from  time  to  time  to  the  coast  of  Africa. 

Now,  we  have  to  remember  that  the  people  of 
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Europe  did  not  know  very  much  about  the  geog- 
raphy of  the  world  as  we  know  it  to-day.  For  one 
thing,  they  had  an  idea  that  the  earth  was  flat.  They 
knew  of  the  countries  of  China  and  Japan,  but 
did  not  know  how  to  get  to  them  except  by  long, 
long  journeys  overland  to  the  east.  Some  navigators 
were  trying  to  find  a way  by  sailing  along  the  coast 
of  Africa,  but  had  not  yet  found  it. 

Of  course,  if  the  earth  were  flat  it  would  be  use- 
less to  try  to  get  to  China  or  Japan  (they  called 
them  Cathay  and  Cipango  then)  by  sailing  out  into 
the  great  unknown  sea  to  the  west.  But  Columbus 
after  many  years  of  study  made  up  his  mind  that 
the  earth  was  round,  but  he  thought  that  by  sail- 
ing westward  he  would  come  to  the  eastern  side  of 
Asia. 

He  tried  to  get  help  from  the  King  of  Portugal 
in  1484.  The  king  referred  his  plan  to  a number 
of  learned  scientists,  but  they  said  it  was  foolish, 
and  the  king's  council  advised  against  it.  Columbus 
would  not  give  up.  He  tried  to  get  help  from  his 
native  city,  Genoa;  he  tried  also  at  Venice;  he  sent 
his  brother  Bartholomew  to  England  to  interest 
King  Henry  VII.  No  assistance  could  be  got  from 
any  of  these,  so  he  went  to  Spain. 

Travelling  about  the  country  with  his  young 
son,  Diego,  he  supported  himself  as  he  usually  did, 
when  not  on  voyages,  by  drawing  maps  and  charts. 
In  i486  he  set  out  for  the  court  of  Ferdinand  and 
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Isabella,  the  Spanish  sovereigns*  He  had  no  easy 
task  ahead  of  him*  People  thought  him  a dreamer; 
they  even  called  him  a madman.  The  learned  men, 
when  asked  for  advice  by  the  king,  said  the  thing 
was  quite  impossible. 

You  would  think  that  Columbus  would  give 
up.  It  seems  as  if  he  did  not  know  how.  One  poet 
writes  about  his  voyage  and  describes  him  as  answer- 
ing every  objection  with  the  words,  “Sail  on,  sail 
on.”  To  himself  he  must  have  been  saying  all  these 
years,  “Keep  on,  keep  on.”  Sometimes  when  it  ap- 
pears to  take  a long  time  to  get  something  that  we 
want,  it  will  do  us  good  to  think  of  the  perseverance 
of  Columbus. 

He  was  five  years  in  Spain  before  his  wishes 
were  granted,  and  then  it  was  the  interest  of  Queen 
Isabella  that  got  him  the  support  he  needed.  She 
offered  to  pledge  her  jewels  to  raise  the  necessary 
funds  if  her  husband  refused  his  help. 

Friday,  the  third  of  August,  1492,  was  a great 
day  for  Columbus.  He  set  sail  that  day  from  Palos 
on  the  voyage  which  he  had  planned  for  so  many 
years.  He  had  three  vessels  and  120  men.  The 
largest,  the  Santa  Maria , only  63  feet  in  length,  was 
completely  decked  over,  but  the  Pinta  and  Nina 
were  small  ships  called  caravels. 

It  was  not  a pleasant  voyage.  They  were  sail- 
ing far  into  the  ocean  where  no  one  had  been  known 
to  sail  before.  They  had  no  idea  how  far  they  were 
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to  go  nor  how  long  it  would  take.  Was  it  any 
wonder  that  when  they  lost  sight  of  the  last  bit  of 
land  their  hearts  should  fail  them?  But  day  after 
day  Columbus  answered,  “Sail  on,  sail  on.” 

As  the  days  grew  into  weeks,  the  men  grew  more 
impatient.  They  began  to  talk  about  throwing 
their  leader  into  the  sea  and  at  last  they  did  break 
out  in  open  mutiny  and  Columbus  agreed  that  if 
they  did  not  within  three  days  sight  land  he  would 
turn  back.  You  may  be  sure  he  was  very  sad  in- 
deed to  have  to  do  this. 

And  then  something  happened  that  changed  the 
feelings  of  everybody  on  board  in  an  instant.  Just 
a branch,  with  berries  on  it,  floating  by  on  the 
water  and  some  one  noticed  it  and  it  was  picked  up. 
A very  simple  thing  to  get  excited  about,  you  might 
think.  But,  then,  you  see  it  showed  that  there 
must  be  land  somewhere  near.  A little  while  after 
this,  a piece  of  reed  floated  by,  then  a piece  of  board, 
and  then  a carved  stick.  How  eagerly  the  crew 
examined  these  things  as  they  drew  them  in.  Land! 
Of  course  there  was  land,  and  not  only  land  but 
living  people. 

At  ten  o'clock  that  night,  Columbus  himself 
saw  a light  glimmering  in  the  distance,  and  at  two 
in  the  morning  a gun  was  fired  by  the  Pinta  as  a 
signal  that  land  had  been  sighted. 

On  the  morning  of  the  12th  of  October  they 
landed  on  an  island.  Hundreds  of  natives  rushed 
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down  to  see  the  wonderful  beings  who  had  come, 

as  they  thought,  either  from  the  sky,  or  up  out  of 
the  sea  during  the  night.  Columbus  raised  the  royal 
standard  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  taking  posses- 
sion of  the  new  land  in  the  name  of  Spain. 

The  people  Columbus  called  Indians  because  he 
thought  he  was  now  on  an  island  off  the  coast  of 
India.  He  gave  the  island  the  name  of  San  Salvador 
(meaning.  Holy  Saviour).  You  can  find  it  on  the 
map  as  one  of  the  Bahamas  Group.  Sometimes 
it  is  given  the  name.  Cat  Island. 

The  Indians  were  at  first  very  much  afraid  of  the 
strangers,  but  they  soon  got  over  their  fear  and  gave 
the  white  men  birds,  gold  rings,  and  skeins  of  cotton 
in  exchange  for  china  and  glass  beads.  These  natives 
were  reddish  brown  in  color  with  straight,  coarse, 
black  hair  falling  on  their  shoulders.  They  wore 
no  clothing,  but  their  bodies  were  painted  in  many 
colors. 

On  leaving  San  Salvador,  Columbus  found  the 
islands  of  Cuba  and  Hayti.  He  thought  that  Cuba 
was  either  China  or  Japan.  The  Santa  Matia  w^as 
wrecked,  but  the  Nina  and  Pinta  reached  home  safely 
on  March  1 5,  1493. 

Six  months  later  he  started  on  his  second  voyage. 
This  time  he  had  plenty  of  ships  and  men.  He 
took  out  all  sorts  of  seeds  for  planting,  and  also 
brought  horses,  pigs,  cattle,  and  sheep.  A colony 
was  founded  on  the  island  of  Hayti,  but  the  people 
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were  all  killed  by  the  natives.  Jamaica  was  dis- 
covered on  this  voyage  and  in  1496  Columbus  re- 
turned to  Spain. 

In  1498  he  made  another  voyage  and  this  time 
landed  on  Trinidad  (Holy  Trinity).  So  we  see 
that  he  just  missed  reaching  the  two  parts  of  a great 
continent — North  and  South  America. 

In  Hayti  where  another  settlement  had  been  made 
and  called  after  the  Queen  Isabella,  Bartholomew 
Columbus  was  left  in  charge.  He  did  not  get  on 
well  with  the  natives  or  with  the  Spaniards  them- 
selves, and  many  of  the  Spaniards  blamed  Columbus 
himself  for  their  trouble.  An  officer  was  sent  out 
from  Spain  and  he  arrested  Columbus  and  sent  him 
back  in  chains.  The  king  and  queen  were  very 
sorry  about  this  and  soon  had  him  set  free  and  gave 
him  ships  for  another  voyage. 

This  time  he  was  very  unlucky.  He  was 
wrecked  on  the  shores  of  Jamaica  and  in  1504  two 
ships  brought  him  with  the  rest  of  the  survivors  of 
the  expedition  back  to  Spain.  His  good  friend,  the 
Queen  Isabella,  was  now  dead  and  he  found  himself 
friendless,  penniless,  and  without  a home.  He  died 
in  a lodging-house  at  Valladolid  on  May  20,  1506, 
and  his  sons  buried  him  at  Seville. 

While  we  regret  that  his  closing  years  were  not 
happier,  we  shall  always  remember  Columbus  as  the 
discoverer  of  America,  and  we  shall  honor  him  not 
merely  for  that,  but  for  his  boundless  perseverance 
in  spite  of  all  difficulties. 
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JOHN  AND  SEBASTIAN  CABOT 

When  the  news  of  the  discovery  of  land  away 
to  the  west  by  Columbus  reached  other  countries 
from  Spain,  many  other  persons  were  anxious  to 
follow  his  example. 

One  of  these  was  John  Cabot.  He  had  been 
born  in  the  same  city  as  Columbus — the  city  of 
Genoa,  but  had  afterward  become  a citizen  of 
Venice,  once  a famous  place  for  ships  and  sailors. 
In  1472,  Cabot  came  to  Bristol,  then  a great  port 
of  England.  He  believed,  like  Columbus,  that 
China  (called  then  Cathay)  could  be  reached  by 
sailing  away  across  the  Atlantic. 

In  1495  he  laid  his  plans  before  King  Henry 
VII.  of  England.  Now,  as  the  Kings  of  Spain  and 
Portugal  had  become  famous  because  of  the  discov- 
eries made  by  navigators  who  had  gone  from  their 
countries.  King  Henry  was  rather  anxious  to  make 
a name  for  himself  in  this  way.  Besides,  it  was  the 
custom  to  claim  all  new  land  discovered  as  the  pos- 
session of  the  country  from  whom  the  discoverer 
sailed,  and  it  often  meant  wealth  to  the  country  and 
to  the  king  from  the  trade  with  these  new  lands. 

So,  in  1496,  John  Cabot  and  his  sons  got  from 
the  king  permission  to  “seek  out,  discover,  and  find 
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whatsoever  isles*  countries*  regions*  or  provinces  of 
the  heathen  and  infidel*  whatsoever  they  may  be* 

which  before  this  time  have  been  unknown  to  all 
Christians.”  And  they  were  to  set  up  the  banner 
of  the  king  and  claim  for  him  any  of  these  lands* 
and  to  give  him  a fifth  part  of  any  profit. 


King  Henry  didn't  risk  much  did  he?  All  he 
gave  was  his  permission;  John  Cabot  had  to  find 
his  own  ship  and  pay  the  expense  of  the  voyage. 


John  Cabot  and  his  Son  studying  a chart. 


In  May*  1497,  he  left  Bristol  with  one  small  ship, 
the  Matthew * and  a crew  of  eighteen  men;  his  son 
Sebastian  is  supposed  to  have  accompanied  him. 

On  the  24th  of  June  they  discovered  land. 
Cabot  thought  it  was  in  the  territory  of  the  ‘‘Grand 
Cham*”  that  it  was  one  of  the  countries  of  Asia* 
but  it  was  likely  either  Cape  Breton  or  Nova  Scotia. 
In  the  usual  way  upon  landing*  he  set  up  a cross 
and  the  flag  of  England  and  claimed  the  country 
for  King  Henry  VII.  Sailing  on  they  passed  prob- 
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ably  through  the  straits  of  Belle  Isle  and  were  back 
to  Bristol  in  August,  a remarkably  quick  voyage 
in  those  days. 

The  king  made  him  a present  of  ten  pounds 
and  he  was  also  granted  an  annual  pension,  and 
people  called  him  "the  great  admiral.” 

In  May,  1498,  he  sailed  again,  this  time  with 
six  ships  and  three  hundred  men.  They  sailed  more 
to  the  north-west  and  touched  the  coast  of  Labra- 
dor. Sailing  further  northward,  trying  to  find  a 
passage  to  India,  they  were  so  affected  by  the  cold 
that  many  of  the  men  died.  Turning  southward 
again  they  touched  Newfoundland  and  followed 
along  nearly  to  Florida.  As  no  passage  for  which 
they  sought  was  to  be  found,  they  returned  to  Eng- 
land. It  is  supposed  that  John  Cabot  died  two  or 
three  years  afterward. 

Sebastian  Cabot  for  a number  of  years  was  em- 
ployed by  King  Henry  in  making  charts.  In  1513 
he  went  to  Spain  to  do  similar  work  there.  In 
1526  he  went  to  Brazil,  in  the  service  of  Spain,  and 
was  there  for  four  years.  After  the  death  of  Henry 
VIII.  he  returned  to  England  and  founded  a trad- 
ing company  which  he  induced  to  try  to  find  a way 
to  China,  north-east  instead  of  north-west.  They 
did  not  find  China,  but  they  opened  up  trade  with 
northern  Russia.  The  company  was  very  success- 
ful and  Sebastian  Cabot  was  honored  and  pros- 
perous. He  died  in  1557. 
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CHAPTER  IV 

SIR  HUMPHREY  GILBERT 

It  was  long  years  after  the  discoveries  in  Amer- 
ica before  anyone  in  England  thought  of  going  to 
live  in  the  new  lands  and  make  homes  there,  but  at 
last  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert,  a daring  sailor,  and 
half-brother  to  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  who  was  a great 
favorite  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  thought  he  would  like 
to  be  the  founder  of  England's  first  colony.  So  he 
got  permission  from  the  queen. 

Queen  Elizabeth  granted  to  him  all  the  land 
that  had  been  discovered  by  John  Cabot,  but  re- 
served for  herself  one-fifth  of  all  the  minerals  that 
would  be  found. 

On  June  11,  1583,  Sir  Humphrey  sailed  away 
from  England  with  three  large  merchant  ships. 
These  carried  provisions  and  things  needed  for  their 
homes  in  the  new  country.  They  had  two  little 
ships  or  frigates  heavily  armed  with  guns.  They 
had  not  gone  far  when  plague  broke  out  in  one  of 
the  large  ships  and  it  returned  to  England. 

The  others  sailed  on  and  reached  the  harbor  of 
St.  John's  quite  safely.  There  were  many  fishing 
boats  there,  for  although  there  had  been  no  settle- 
ment made  in  Newfoundland,  the  fishermen  from 
France,  England,  and  Portugal,  and  other  coun- 
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tries  came  regularly  to  the  coasts  of  the  island  to 
fish. 

He  read  to  the  fishermen  his  commission  from 
the  queen,  and  they  cheered  him  as  the  Governor  of 
the  colony  and  sent  him  gifts  of  fish  and  wine  and 
other  things  from  their  supplies. 

On  the  rocky  cliffs  of  the  harbor,  Gilbert's  men 
found  what  is  known  as  “fool's  gold" — a com- 
pound of  iron  and  sulphur  that  you  may  often  find 
in  the  form  of  stones,  and  which  looks  much  like 
gold.  They  were  very  much  excited  about  this, 
but  Sir  Humphrey  wanted  to  sail  further  to  other 
lands  which  had  been  visited  by  the  Cabots  in  their 
voyages.  Many  of  his  men  were  sick  so  he  put 
them  on  The  Swallow , one  of  the  frigates,  and  sent 
them  off  home. 

With  the  other  ships — The  Delight , The 
Golden  Hind , and  the  little  Squirrel,  they  sailed 
south-west  intending  to  land  at  Cape  Breton.  But 
the  wind  failed  them  and  they  drifted  toward  the 
dangerous  sandbank  now  known  as  Sable  Island. 
Then  a storm  came  up  and  the  Delight,  which  car- 
ried nearly  all  their  provisions,  was  wrecked  on  the 
sandbank.  Only  sixteen  of  the  crew  escaped,  these 
in  a small  boat  were  washed  to  the  shores  of  New- 
foundland and  picked  up  by  a fishing  vessel. 

There  was  now  no  use  in  going  back  to  start  the 
colony — they  had  no  provisions  to  last  any  length 
of  time — -so  they  set  out  with  the  two  ships  to  Eng- 
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land.  Sir  Humphrey  was  on  the  Squirrel  and  it 
was  heavily  loaded  with  the  guns  and  ammunition. 
A storm  came  on,  and  the  sailors  wanted  Sir  Hum- 
phrey to  go  on  board  the  larger  ship  because  he 
would  be  safer  there.  He  did  not  seem  to  fear  any 
danger.  The  sailors  of  the  Hind  say  that  the  last 
they  saw  of  him  was  when  the  two  vessels  came 


Sir  Humphrey  was  on  the  Squirrel. 

near  to  each  other  and  he  was  sitting  aloft  with  a 
book  in  his  hand  and  he  called  out  to  them,  “Be 
brave,  my  friends!  We  are  as  near  Heaven  by  sea 
as  by  land.” 

That  night  they  saw  the  lights  of  the  Squirrel 
disappear  as  the  little  vessel  was  hidden  from  them 
in  the  trough  of  a big  wave.  The  lights  disap- 
peared and  never  were  seen  again. 
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HOW  CARTIER  FOUND  CANADA 

Long  ago  this  country  of  ours  was  a very  dif- 
ferent place  from  what  it  is  now*  There  were  no 
houses  or  streets,  no  trains  or  motor  cars*  Wher- 
ever you  went  you  would  see  nothing  but  trees  or 
great  rocks  which  looked  very  bare  and  lonely.  No 
white  people  lived  there*  Indians  were  the  only 
human  beings  who  had  ever  seen  it.  There  were 
plenty  of  animals,  though.  There  were  bears  and 
wolves  and  buffaloes,  wild  cats,  lynx,  beaver  and 
many  other  kinds. 

Then  one  day,  in  the  year  1492,  all  the  way 
from  the  coast  of  Spain,  which  is  several  thousand 
of  miles  distant,  came  a ship  sailed  by  Christopher 
Columbus. 

It  did  not  land  up  in  Canada,  but  on  an  island 
many  hundreds  of  miles  further  south. 

Of  course  he  went  home  and  told  the  people  all 
about  the  wonderful  country  he  had  found.  I sup- 
pose you  think  that  now  a great  many  people  started 
out  to  go  to  see  it  too.  But  only  a very  few  went. 
You  see  it  was  a long,  hard  voyage,  and  when  they 
heard  how  very  long  and  hard  it  was,  they  did  not 
want  to  go.  Perhaps  some  of  them  were  afraid. 
So  a good  many  years  passed  by. 
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Now,  there  lived  in  France  a brave  man  named 
Jacques  Cartier,  He  was  a very  great  French  ex- 
plorer. An  explorer  is  a person  who  travels  to 
strange  countries,  just  as  Columbus  did,  to  find  out 
all  about  them. 

One  day  the  King  of  France  called  him  and  said: 

“Jacques  Cartier,  I want  you  to  cross  the  sea 
and  visit  this  strange,  new  country  that  I have 
heard  so  much  about.” 

He  meant  Canada,  but  of  course  it  had  no  name 
then. 

So,  in  the  month  of  May,  1534,  Cartier  sailed 
away  from  the  harbor  of  St.  Malo.  He  took  two 
ships  and  a hundred  and  thirty  men. 

When  they  reached  this  country  they  saw  on 
the  shore  and  in  canoes  a great  many  Indians.  These 
Indians  must  have  been  very  much  surprised  to  see 
two  ships  sailing  toward  them.  Cartier  took  great 
pains  to  make  friends  with  them,  and  gave  them 
hatchets,  beads,  knives  and  toys. 

This  pleased  the  Indians  and  they  were  very 
glad  to  let  these  men  visit  them. 

Cartier  now  landed  along  the  coast  of  Gaspe 
Bay.  Here  he  set  up  a large  wooden  cross  as  high 
as  a house,  with  the  French  lilies  carved  on  the  top, 
and  written  on  it  were  the  words,  “Long  live  the 
King  of  France.” 

The  poor  Indians  did  not  know  that  by  doing 
this  he  was  claiming  their  country  for  his  king. 
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Cartier  then  returned  home,  bringing  with  him 
two  of  the  Chiefs  sons*  The  French  people  were 
very  much  pleased  to  see  them. 

Next  year  Cartier  came  back  to  Canada.  This 
time  he  visited  a large  Indian  town  called  Stada- 
cona.  Soon  the  Indian  chief  came  out  to  meet  him. 
He  wanted  to  know  whether  the  white  men,  or 
"pale  faces/'  as  the  Indians  called  them,  had  come 
for  peace  or  for  war.  He  brought  with  him  twelve 
canoes  full  of  Indians  all  in  war  paint  and  feathers. 

Cartier  now  told  the  chief  that  he  wanted  to  be 
friends  and  had  just  come  to  see  what  his  country 
was  like.  He  took  the  old  chief  on  board  his  own 
ship  and  gave  him  bread  and  wine  in  his  cabin. 
This  pleased  the  old  chief  very  much.  He  kissed 
Cartkr's  hand  and  put  it  round  his  own  neck.  All 
the  Indians  he  had  brought  with  him  now  jumped 
into  the  water  and  began  to  shout  and  sing.  They 
did  this  to  show  how  pleased  they  were  that  Cartier 
had  come  to  see  them. 

After  this,  Cartier  went  up  the  river  to  see  an- 
other big  Indian  town  called  Hochelaga.  This  was 
the  biggest  town  the  Indians  had.  It  was  not  much 
like  one  of  our  towns.  It  had  a big  wall  all  round 
it  and  inside  the  wall  were  about  fifty  huts.  Here 
a very  old  Chief  was  brought  to  Cartier.  He 
thought  Cartier  was  a sort  of  god  and  asked  him 
to  touch  him.  The  poor  old  chief  knew  nothing 
about  God,  and  he  thought  Cartier  could  heal  him. 
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Then  other  sick  people  came,  and  Cartier  had  to 
touch  them,  too.  He  also  made  the  sign  of  the 
cross. 

Soon  after  this,  winter  came  and  it  was  terribly 
cold.  Cartier  and  his  men  were  nearly  frozen. 
Then  they  grew  very  ill.  At  last  an  Indian  cured 
them  with  a drink  made  from  hemlock  trees. 

When  spring  came  Cartier  said  to  his  men: 

“Now  we  shall  go  back  to  France  again.” 

But  first  he  did  a very  mean  thing.  There  was 
an  Indian  chief  and  his  sons  who  were  very  good 
to  Cartier.  Cartier  thought  he  would  like  to  bring 
them  back  to  France,  but  he  knew  they  would  not 
come.  So  he  coaxed  them  on  board  the  ship  and 
then  sailed  quickly  away.  That  was  a mean  thing, 
wasn't  it?  And  the  Indians  never  trusted  him 
again. 

It  was  five  years  before  Cartier  was  able  to  go 
to  Canada  once  more.  This  time  he  took  a great 
many  Frenchmen.  They  were  going  to  make  farms 
for  themselves  and  live  there. 

They  cut  down  trees  and  made  roads.  They 
built  huts  to  live  in  and  planted  turnips  in  their 
fields. 

When  the  Indians  saw  them  come  back,  they 
came  at  once  to  see  the  chief  and  his  sons  whom, 
you  remember,  the  Frenchmen  had  carried  away 
with  them.  But  they  had  all  died  in  France.  Car- 
tier  did  not  like  to  tell  the  Indians  this,  so  he  said 
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they  had  fine  homes  of  their  own  in  France  and  did 
not  want  to  come  back.  But  the  Indians  did  not 
believe  him.  They  never  believed  him  any  more. 

Now  winter  came  again.  But  the  Indians  did 
not  visit  them  this  time.  The  Frenchmen  were 
very  unhappy,  and  in  the  spring  they  sailed  away 
once  more  to  their  own  country.  They  were  tired 
of  living  in  Canada. 

But  you  must  always  think  of  Jacques  Cartier 
as  a brave  man,  for  he  did  a very  brave  thing  to  go 
to  a strange  country  full  of  Indians,  bears  and 
wolves. 
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MARGUERITE  DE  ROBERVAL  ON  THE 
LONELY  ISLAND 

In  France  there  once  lived  a very  great  man. 
He  was  very  rich.  He  owned  a great  many  servants 
and  a great  deal  of  land.  But  he  was  also  very  cruel 
as  you  shall  soon  see.  His  name  was  de  Roberval. 

When  he  saw  all  the  beautiful  furs  that  Cartier 
brought  back  with  him,  and  heard  all  the  stories 
about  that  wonderful  new  country,  he  asked  the 
King  if  he  could  go  too. 

The  King  said  he  could,  and  made  him  Viceroy 
of  Canada — that  is  much  the  same  as  being  king, 
you  know.  So  now  de  Roberval  was  really  a very 
great  man,  wasn't  he? 

He  fitted  out  five  ships,  and,  taking  with  him  a 
great  many  men  who  wanted  to  live  in  Canada,  too, 
he  started  on  his  long  journey. 

But  I must  not  forget  to  tell  you  that  he  took 
with  him  his  niece.  Marguerite  de  Roberval. 

She  was  a beautiful  girl  and,  except  when  she 
was  at  school,  had  always  lived  in  her  uncle's  castle. 

Now  there  was  a young  man  who  loved  Mar- 
guerite very  much,  and  when  he  heard  that  she  was 
going  to  Canada  with  her  uncle,  he  asked  to  go  too. 

Marguerite  and  her  lover  were  afraid  to  tell  de 
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Roberval  how  much  they  loved  each  other  because 
he  was  very  stern  and  crueL  But  this  was  a great 
pity  because,  during  the  long  voyage  he  found  it 
out  and  then  he  was  very  angry. 

Now  when  I tell  you  what  he  did  to  punish 
poor  Marguerite  you  will  know  how  cruel  he  was. 

You  have  all  heard  of  Newfoundland,  haven't 
you?  But  if  you  don't  know  where  it  is  you  must 
look  on  your  map  and  find  it  because  it  is  near  this 
place  that  my  story  happened. 

Quite  close  to  Newfoundland  is  a small  island. 
This  was  a terribly  wild,  lonely  place.  The  wind 
used  to  howl  among  the  rocks  and  the  sailors 
thought  they  heard  strange  cries  coming  from  it. 
This  frightened  them  so  much  that  they  called  it 
the  “Isle  of  Demons."  A demon,  you  know,  is  an 
evil  spirit. 

Now,  when  they  reached  this  lonely  place,  de 
Roberval  stopped  the  ship  and  made  Marguerite  and 
her  old  nurse  get  into  a little  boat  and  row  to  this 
island.  Then  de  Roberval  sailed  away  and  left 
them.  Wasn't  that  a dreadful  thing  to  do? 

But  when  Marguerite's  lover  saw  her  put  on 
the  island,  he  jumped  overboard  and  swam  to  the 
island,  too.  You  see  he  wanted  to  be  with  Mar- 
guerite. 

Now  they  had  a very  hard  time.  De  Roberval 
had  given  her  some  guns  so  that  she  could  defend 
herself  from  the  Indians,  if  they  came  there,  and 
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also  to  enable  her  to  shoot  birds  and  animals  for 
food* 

That  summer  they  shot  a great  many  wild 
beasts.  They  were  very  careful  to  keep  their  skins 
because  they  knew  that  when  winter  came  they 
would  need  them  to  keep  warm. 

They  now  built  a little  hut  out  of  poles  and 
branches,  but  it  was  not  very  strong.  Often  the 
wolves  and  bears  would  try  to  get  in,  and  then 
indeed  Marguerite  was  terribly  frightened. 

After  a time  a little  baby  was  born,  and  now 
she  was  very  busy  looking  after  it. 

But  soon  a great  trouble  came  to  Marguerite — 
greater  than  any  she  had  had  yet.  Her  husband 
fell  ill  and  died!  Then,  quite  soon  her  little  baby 
died,  and  after  that  the  old  nurse  died  too. 

Now  poor  Marguerite  was  all  alone.  Try  to 
think  how  terrible  this  was  for  the  poor  French 
girl. 

She  dressed  in  the  skins  of  the  animals  she  had 
shot — indeed,  as  she  went  about  hunting  game,  she 
must  have  looked  quite  like  Robinson  Crusoe. 

When  the  cold  weather  came  she  suffered  very 
much,  and  then  she  was  dreadfully  lonely.  Dur- 
ing the  long  cold  nights  when  she  lay  shivering  in 
her  little  hut,  she  remembered  what  the  sailors  had 
said  about  the  evil  spirits,  and  when  she  heard  the 
wind  howling  among  the  rocks  she  used  to  shiver 
and  cry  with  fear.  She  was  very  unhappy. 
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Sometimes  she  used  to  see  a ship  in  the  distance 
and  she  always  built  a big  fire,  hoping  the  sailors 
would  come  and  rescue  her.  But  they  never  did. 
You  see  they  were  afraid  of  this  island  and  did  not 
like  to  come  too  near. 

But  one  day  when  she  had  been  on  the  island 
two  years  she  saw  another  ship.  Again  she  built 
a big  fire  and  again  she  hoped  and  prayed  that  the 
ship  would  come.  And  this  time  it  did. 

When  Marguerite  saw  that  they  were  really 
coming  to  take  her  away  she  was  so  happy  she 
nearly  fainted  with  excitement. 

So  the  sailors  picked  her  up  and  took  her  back 
to  their  ship.  They  were  very  good  to  her  and  all 
the  way  back  to  France  they  did  everything  they 
could  to  make  her  happy.  But  oh,  how  glad  she 
was  to  see  France  again!  I think  sometimes  she  had 
believed  that  she  would  never  go  home  any  more. 

Her  cruel  uncle  went  on  to  Canada  where  he 
had  a very  hard  life.  But  Fm  sure  you  will  agree 
with  me  that  it  was  not  half  as  hard  as  he  deserved. 

At  last  the  King  of  France  sent  Cartier  in  a ship 
to  bring  de  Roberval  home.  But  he  was  no  longer 
the  great  man  he  used  to  be  because,  you  see,  he  had 
failed  in  what  he  said  he  would  do.  He  had  pro- 
mised the  King  that  he  would  do  what  we  call  civi- 
lize Canada.  That  is,  he  would  teach  the  Indians 
about  God  and  how  to  live  as  we  do.  He  said  he 
would  build  many  homes  and  change  the  part  of 
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Canada  where  he  lived  from  a wild,  deserted  coun- 
try to  a place  full  of  farms,  with  roads  and  houses 
and  gardens. 

Now  the  reason  he  did  not  do  this  was  because 
he  was  so  cruel  to  his  men  and  made  them  work  so 
hard  that  they  rebelled,  that  is,  they  began  to  fight 
and  refused  to  do  what  they  were  told. 

Now,  as  you  know  how  cruel  he  was  you  will 
not  be  surprised  when  I tell  you  that,  to  punish 
them,  he  hanged  some  and  shot  others.  Some  he 
kept  shut  up,  with  chains  tied  to  their  ankles  to 
keep  them  from  running  away.  Others  he  put  on 
a deserted  island  as  he  had  done  with  Marguerite. 
A man  like  this  did  not  deserve  to  be  happy,  did  he? 
And  he  was  not  happy,  either. 

Some  say  he  was  killed  in  France  during  a re- 
bellion among  the  French  people.  At  any  rate  he 
did  not  have  a happy  old  age,  and  I’m  sure  no  one 
missed  him  very  much  when  he  died. 
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CHAMPLAIN,  THE  FATHER  OF  NEW 
FRANCE 

I am  going  to  tell  you  this  time  about  Cham- 
plain, the  great  explorer.  He  did  so  much  for  our 
country  that  he  has  been  called  the  Father  of  New 
France.  You  understand  that  Canada  was  called 
New  France  then  because  the  French  people  wanted 
to  name  it  after  their  own  country. 

You  remember  Cartier  went  over  to  Canada 
three  times  after  that  for  a very  long  time — it  was 
sixty  years— no  one  went  any  more.  Then  in 
1603,  Champlain  started  out  just  as  Cartier  had 
done. 

He  had  two  ships,  and  he  sailed  across  the  sea 
and  up  the  St.  Lawrence  River  just  as  Cartier  did 
so  long  ago. 

I suppose  he  was  looking  for  all  the  Indians 
Cartier  had  told  him  about,  but  he  did  not  see  any. 
He  went  to  look  for  the  big  Indian  town  called 
Hochelaga  but  that  was  gone  too.  He  must  have 
been  very  much  disappointed.  Now  and  then  he 
met  a few  Indians  who  were  hunting  and  fishing. 
These  gave  him  a lot  of  furs.  In  return  he  gave 
them  knives,  scissors,  and  all  the  things  that  In- 
dians like.  Then  he  went  back  to  France. 
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The  King  of  France  was  much  pleased  when  he 

saw  the  beautiful  furs. 

“Now,”  he  thought  to  himself,  “the  Indians 
don't  want  these  furs.  I will  send  out  some  men 
who  will  take  with  them  knives,  toys  and  blankets. 
The  Indians  will  be  very  glad  to  have  these  things 
and  they  will  give  their  furs  to  our  men  in  ex- 
change.” 

When  the  King  told  this  plan  to  his  people, 
many  men  were  anxious  to  go,  and  the  King  chose 
one  man  named  de  Monts  to  be  their  leader.  No 
one  else  but  these  men  would  be  allowed  to  take 
furs  from  the  Indians. 

They  then  started  out  in  two  ships.  De  Monts 
had  charge  of  one,  and  Champlain  the  other. 

De  Monts'  ship  left  eight  days  before  Cham- 
plain's so  of  course  they  did  not  see  each  other  as 
they  crossed  the  ocean. 

They  had  planned  to  land  at  a place  called  Ta- 
doussac.  When  Champlain  reached  this  place  he 
had  a great  surprise.  He  found  another  ship  there. 
This  ship  was  owned  by  people  called  Basques,  and 
they  were  fighting  with  de  Monts  and  his  men.  You 
see  the  Basques  had  come  to  get  furs  from  the  In- 
dians, too. 

When  De  Monts  saw  the  Basques  he  was  very 
angry  because  the  King  of  France  had  promised  him 
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that  no  one  should  have  the  Indians'  furs  but  him- 
self and  his  men. 

So  they  began  to  fight,  and  the  Basques  took 
away  all  de  Monts'  guns  so  that  he  couldn't  shoot 
any  more.  But  when  they  saw  Champlain's  ship 
they  were  frightened  and  they  promised  to  go  away 
and  hunt  whales  instead. 

Now  Champlain  began  to  look  for  a place 
where  he  and  his  men  could  live  in  safety.  They 
sailed  up  the  St.  Lawrence  River  until  they  came 
to  what  we  now  call  Quebec.  You  know  Quebec 
is  built  on  some  very  high  rocks,  and  when  Cham- 
plain saw  these  rocks  he  thought  they  would  help 
protect  him  from  enemies.  So  he  and  his  men  began 
to  build  a fort. 

Now  I will  tell  you  what  this  fort  was  like. 
In  the  centre  were  three  houses  to  live  in  and  to 
store  their  guns  and  their  food.  Around  these 
houses  was  a high  wall.  Half  way  up  the  wall  was 
a gallery — that  is  a platform  which  ran  all  round 
the  wall.  Here  were  holes  for  the  guns  to  stick 
through  so  that  Champlain  and  his  men  could 
shoot  their  enemies  without  being  seen. 

All  round  the  fort  was  what  is  called  a moat — 
that  is  a deep  ditch  filled  with  water.  Over  this 
was  a bridge  that  they  could  draw  up  against  the 
fort  if  they  wanted  to.  Then,  you  see,  no  one 
could  cross  the  moat.  They  were  pretty  safe, 
weren't  they? 
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But  just  when  Champlain  thought  he  was 
quite  safe,  he  was  really  in  great  danger.  Some  of 
his  men  got  tired  of  living  with  him.  They 
thought  they  would  like  to  live  with  the  Basques 
instead.  So  a man  named  Duval  made  a plan  to 
kill  Champlain.  The  Basques  promised  to  make 
them  very  rich  if  they  would  do  this.  But  there 
was  one  man  named  Natel  who  became  afraid.  Per- 
haps, too,  he  was  sorry  for  Champlain  and  did  not 
want  him  killed. 

When  Champlain  heard  this  he  sent  two  bottles 
of  wine  to  the  men  who  had  planned  to  kill  him, 
telling  them  that  the  Basques  had  sent  it.  When 
the  men  were  drinking  the  wine,  Champlain  caught 
them.  You  can  imagine  how  surprised  they  were. 

Champlain  was  a kind  man  and  did  not  hang 
them,  but  he  did  hang  Duval  because  he  was  the 
one  who  first  planned  to  do  this  wicked  thing. 

Soon  winter  came,  and  Champlain  and  his  men 
suffered  very  much  with  the  cold.  Some  of  the 
Indians  also  suffered. 

One  day  Champlain  saw  a number  of  wretched 
looking  Indians  on  the  other  side  of  the  river. 
The  poor  creatures  were  nearly  starved.  They 
thought  if  they  could  reach  Champlain's  fort  that 
he  would  give  them  food.  They  started  to  cross 
the  river  in  their  canoes,  but  the  river  was  full  of 
great  lumps  of  ice  and  the  canoes  were  soon  smashed 
to  pieces*  But  the  Indians  were  not  drowned. 
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They  jumped  onto  the  big  lumps  of  ice  and  these 
drifted  toward  the  shore.  So  they  reached  Cham- 
plain^ fort  safely,  after  all. 

Champlain  gave  them  food  to  eat,  but  they 
were  so  hungry  they  could  not  eat  enough.  There 
was  a dead  dog  left  on  the  snow  and  they  seized  this 
and  ate  it  too.  Isn't  it  dreadful  to  think  of  people 
being  so  hungry? 

But  you  remember  that  Champlain  was  an  ex- 
plorer. So  when  spring  came,  he  left  the  fort  and 
travelled  far  into  the  country  to  see  what  it  was 
like. 

There  was  one  thing  he  was  very  anxious  to 
find,  and  that  was  a short  way  to  reach  a country 
called  China  which  lies  away  across  the  sea.  He 
hoped  to  be  able  to  go  straight  through  Canada 
instead  of  having  to  sail  around  the  edge  of  Africa. 
If  you  look  in  your  geography  you  will  see  what  I 
mean. 

He  met  many  friendly  Indians  who  said  they 
would  show  him  how  to  do  this,  but  they  told  him 
it  would  be  a very  dangerous  thing  to  try.  There 
were  a great  many  Indians  who  were  not  friendly, 
but  were  very  fierce  and  cruel.  These  were  called 
the  Iroquois.  If  they  caught  Champlain  they 
would  kill  him  at  once,  and  in  a very  cruel  way. 

But  Champlain  was  not  afraid.  So  they  all 
marched  through  the  country  till  they  met  these 
Indians.  As  soon  as  the  Indians  saw  them,  they 
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began  to  shoot  with  their  bows  and  arrows.  They 
looked  very  dreadful.  You  know  when  Indians 
go  to  fight  they  stick  feathers  all  round  their  heads 
and  cover  their  faces  and  bodies  with  paint.  They 
also  make  most  horrible  noises.  They  call  this 
their  war  cry.  But  as  soon  as  Champlain  and  his 
men  began  to  fire  their  guns  the  Indians  were  dread- 
fully frightened.  They  had  never  heard  a gun  be- 
fore and  they  all  ran  away  as  fast  as  they  could. 
So  Champlain  won  the  battle  that  time. 

After  that  they  went  on  exploring  the  country. 
Then,  one  day  they  met  some  more  of  these  fierce 
Indians.  This  time  the  Indians  did  not  run  away. 
They  fought  a big  battle.  Champlain  was  hit  by 
an  arrow  and,  after  the  battle  was  over,  he  had  to 
lie  on  the  ground  waiting  till  the  Indians  made  a 
basket  to  carry  him  in.  One  big,  strong  Indian 
carried  him  on  his  back  in  this  basket  until  he  was 
well  enough  to  walk.  But  you  can  easily  imagine 
how  this  must  have  hurt  him. 

Soon  after  this,  Champlain  became  very  ill,  and 
on  Christmas  Day,  1635,  he  died.  It  must  have 
been  a very  sad  Christmas  Day  for  all  his  men. 

So  that  we  will  never  forget  what  a brave  man 
Champlain  was,  we  have  built  a statue  of  him  in 
Quebec.  If  you  ever  go  there,  you  must  be  sure 
to  see  it. 
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THE  VOYAGES  OF  ROBERT  DE  LA  SALLE 

Robert  de  La  Salle  was  bom  in  Rouen,  France, 
in  1 643  and  came  to  Canada  when  he  was  twenty- 
three  years  of  age.  He  was  given  a grant  of  land 
at  Lachine  (so  called  by  Champlain  because  he 
thought  it  was  the  way  to  China)  and  he  built  a 
fort  there  and  traded  with  the  Indians.  He  got 
along  well  with  them  and  learned  their  language 
quickly.  Soon  he  could  speak  seven  or  eight  dif- 
ferent Indian  languages. 

He  was  too  fond  of  adventure  to  stay  long  here. 
You  know  all  the  country  away  to  the  west  was 
just  a wonderful,  unknown  land  to  these  French 
people  in  Canada  and  the  Indians  could  not  tell 
them  much  about  it  either.  You  can  imagine  how 
eagerly  you  would  go  off  on  a trip  or  voyage  now 
if  you  thought  you  could  find  some  great  new  rivers 
or  new  lakes  that  nobody  here  had  ever  heard  of 
before.  La  Salle  was  like  that — eager  to  travel  and 
explore,  so  he  got  permission  from  the  governor  at 
Quebec  and  started  out  in  July,  1669,  with  four 
canoes  and  fourteen  men. 

They  paddled  along  the  south  shore  of  Lake 
Ontario  and  later  visited  an  Indian  village  near 
where  Hamilton  now  stands.  For  two  years  after 
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this  La  Salle  explored  the  country  to  the  south- 
west of  Lake  Ontario  and  acccording  to  some  ac- 
counts he  crossed  Lake  Erie,  followed  through  the 
Detroit  River  into  Lake  Huron  and  Lake  Michigan, 
found  the  Illinois  River  and  went  on  to  the  Missis- 
sippi. From  his  discoveries  he  made  up  his  mind 
that  it  was  quite  useless  to  try  to  reach  China  this 
way  but  he  decided  that  some  day  he  would  try  to 
follow  the  Mississippi  to  its  outlet  and  that  he 
would  take  possession  of  all  this  vast  territory  for 
France. 

Shortly  after  Frontenac  came  as  governor  to 
Canada  in  1672,  he  decided  that  a fort  should  be 
built  on  Lake  Ontario  where  is  now  the  city  of 
Kingston,  and  he  put  it  in  charge  of  La  Salle  and  in 
July,  1673,  a great  pow-wow  was  held  at  the  new 
fort,  four  hundred  armed  men  coming  up  from 
Lachine  in  one  hundred  and  twenty  canoes,  painted 
in  red  and  blue,  trumpet  and  bugle  announcing 
their  progress.  Messengers  had  been  sent  to  the  Iro- 
quois calling  them  to  the  council  of  the  great 
“Onontio” 

In  1674  La  Salle  went  to  France  to  ask  the  king 
to  give  him  Fort  Frontenac  and  the  land  around  it, 
for  according  to  the  French  custom  all  lands  be- 
longed to  the  king  and  could  be  obtained  only  from 
him  or  from  some  one  to  whom  he  had  granted  it. 
La  Salle  offered  to  build  a line  of  forts  from  Lake 
Ontario  to  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi.  Of  course 
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he  could  not  do  all  this  without  money,  but  if  the 
king  gave  him  Fort  Frontenac  that  meant  that  he 
would  control  all  the  fur-trade  which  was  done 
there  and  that  was  likely  to  bring  him  a fortune. 
The  king  granted  his  request  and  he  came  back  very 
much  pleased  you  may  be  sure.  At  the  same  time 
he  made  many  enemies  for  himself,  for  the  mer- 
chants of  Montreal  and  other  places  in  French  Can- 
ada were  angry  to  think  that  La  Salle  was  going  to 
take  much  trade  away  from  them;  for,  in  those 
days  the  principal  way  to  make  money  was  by  trad- 
ing in  furs  with  the  Indians. 

La  Salle  soon  built  a strong  stone  fort  instead 
of  the  wooden  one  and  a few  years  later  got  permis- 
sion to  build  one  at  Niagara.  One  of  his  helpers 
was  a soldier  named  Henry  Tonty  who  came  out 
from  France  with  La  Salle  at  the  time  of  his  visit 
in  1677.  The  Indians  thought  Tonty  a rather 
wonderful  man,  for  he  could  strike  such  wonderful 
blows  with  one  of  his  hands  on  which  he  always 
wore  a glove.  The  secret  was  that  the  hand  was 
made  of  metal,  because  Tonty  had  lost  his  own 
hand  in  war.  And  an  iron  hand  (or  steel  or  cop- 
per, whichever  it  was)  is  not  a very  comfortable 
thing  to  get  a slap  from. 

La  Salle’s  next  step  was  to  build  a ship  on  Lake 
Erie,  because  they  could  not  then  bring  a vessel 
from  Lake  Ontario  to  Lake  Erie  on  account  of  the 
falls.  There  was  no  Welland  Canal  in  those  days 
and  ships  could  not  be  “portaged”  like  canoes. 
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When  the  Griffin  was  finished  La  Salle  sailed  to 
Michillimackinac  which  was  then  one  of  the  most 
westerly  trading  posts.  Here  he  loaded  her  with  a 
cargo  of  furs  and,  while  he  and  Tonty  set  off  for 
the  Illinois  to  carry  out  the  plan  of  the  chain  of 
forts,  the  little  ship  was  to  take  the  furs  back  to 
Niagara.  La  Salle  now  had  some  very  bad  luck — 
the  Griffin  was  lost  and  nothing  more  heard  of  her 
and  the  ship  coming  from  France  with  the  supplies 
for  Fort  Frontenac  was  wrecked  at  the  mouth  of 
the  St.  Lawrence.  These  losses  put  La  Salle  heav- 
ily into  debt.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  he  named  the 
fort  which  he  built  in  the  Illinois  valley.  Fort 
Broken  Heart  (Crevecoeur,  in  French). 

All  this  time  La  Salle's  enemies  were  at  work. 
They  had  spies  even  among  the  Indians  and  La 
Salle's  own  men  and  his  life  was  in  danger  many 
times  from  poison  or  attack.  In  spite  of  every  ob- 
stacle or  hindrance  he  held  to  his  purpose  and  in 
February,  1682,  he  was  on  the  Mississippi  to  fol- 
low it  right  to  the  sea,  and  on  April  9th  their  canoes 
reached  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  La  Salle  planted 
there  a cross  and  took  possession  of  the  country  for 
France,  naming  it  Louisiana. 

When  La  Salle  got  back  to  Canada,  he  found 
that  Frontenac  was  no  longer  governor  and  that  his 
enemies  had  seized  Fort  Frontenac  and  were  trying 
to  take  the  other  forts  and  in  fact  everything  they 
could  away  from  him.  There  was  nothing  to  do 
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but  go  to  France  again  and  see  the  king*  The  king 
gave  him  back  his  forts  and  four  ships  to  use  in  set- 
ting up  a colony  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico- 

111  luck  followed  him  again.  They  could  not 
find  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  but  landed  about 
four  hundred  miles  beyond.  One  of  his  vessels 
had  been  lost  at  sea;  two  others  were  wrecked  on 
the  reefs  and  the  largest  of  all  sailed  back  to  France. 

La  Salle  tried  to  reach  the  Mississippi  by  going 
overland  but  was  shot  and  killed  by  one  of  his  own 
men.  Nearly  all  his  followers  and  colonists  were 
killed  by  the  Indians;  the  few  who  escaped  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Spaniards. 
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CHAPTER  IX 

BRAVE  MADELEINE  VERCHERES 

Would  you  like  to  hear  a story  of  how  a brave 
little  girl  saved  her  home  and  her  little  brothers 
from  the  cruel  Indians? 

You  remember  I told  you  the  Iroquois  Indians 
were  very  cruel  and  wicked.  Everyone  was  afraid 
of  them. 

Now  Madeleine  Vercheres,  for  that  was  this 
little  girl's  name,  lived  in  a part  of  the  country 
which  these  Indians  used  to  pass  through  very 
often; — indeed  they  passed  by  her  home  so  often 
that  it  used  to  be  called  Castle  Dangerous. 

One  morning  Madeleine  stood  at  the  landing 
place  where  all  the  boats  came  in,  and  looked 
up  the  river.  She  was  watching  for  a friend  who 
had  promised  to  come  and  stay  with  her.  Made- 
leine's father  and  mother  had  gone  away  for  a few 
days  so  you  can  imagine  how  glad  she  would  be  to 
see  her  friend. 

Suddenly  she  heard  two  shots  fired. 

“Laviolette,"  she  said  to  the  servant  who  was 
with  her,  “I  wish  you  would  go  and  find  out  what 
those  shots  mean." 

The  man  went  away,  but  a moment  later  came 
hurrying  back. 
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“Oh,  run!  run!”  he  cried,  “the  Iroquois  are 
coming!” 

Then  Madeleine  saw  fifty  Indians  quite  close 
to  her.  You  can  imagine  how  fast  she  ran  to  the 
fort.  As  she  reached  it,  she  cried, 

“To  arms!  To  arms!”  but  the  people  were  too 
frightened  to  move.  She  hurried  to  the  gate  and 
shut  it  tight. 

You  remember  that  a fort  always  has  a wall 
built  around  it  called  a palisade.  She  found  part 
of  this  wall  had  been  taken  down,  and  she  had  to 
hurry  and  set  it  up  again.  She  then  ran  to  the  place 
where  the  ammunition  is  kept.  Ammunition,  you 
know,  is  the  gunpowder  and  shot  that  is  used  to  fire 
off  in  the  guns. 

She  found  two  soldiers  here,  but  what  do  you 
think  they  were  doing?  They  were  hiding  from 
the  Indians!  They  were  not  very  brave,  were  they? 
But  one  of  them  was  doing  something  much  worse 
than  that.  You  could  never  guess  what  it  was. 
He  was  lighting  a match  to  make  the  gunpowder 
explode! 

“Oh,  what  are  you  doing?”  cried  Madeleine. 

“I  am  going  to  set  fire  to  this  gunpowder  so 
that  the  Indians  will  never  be  able  to  get  hold 
of  us.” 

Do  you  see  what  a dreadful  thing  he  was  doing? 
If  he  had  touched  the  powder  with  that  match,  the 
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fort  and  everyone  in  it  would  have  been  blown  to 
pieces ! 

But  Madeleine  snatched  the  match  from  his 
band  and  stamped  on  it  with  her  foot, 

"You  are  a coward  !”  she  cried.  She  was  very 
angry  with  him. 

"Go  to  the  fort,”  she  said,  "and  if  you  see  the 
Indians  coming,  shoot  them  at  once!” 

Perhaps  the  soldiers  felt  a little  ashamed  of 
themselves — anyway  they  did  as  Madeleine  told 
them  and  went  to  the  fort. 

Madeleine  now  remembered  that  the  men  work- 
ing in  the  fields  must  be  warned,  for  perhaps  they 
had  not  seen  the  Indians.  So  she  told  the  soldiers 
to  fire  the  cannon.  This  frightened  the  Indians  so 
that  they  did  not  dare  come  very  near. 

If  they  had  known  that  the  only  people  in  the 
fort  were  Madeleine  and  her  two  little  brothers,  a 
very  old  man  and  those  two  cowardly  soldiers  they 
would  certainly  have  forced  their  way  in  and  killed 
everyone.  But  they  thought  there  were  a lot  of 
people  there. 

"Let  us  wait  till  night,”  they  said,  "we  can  get 
in  more  safely  then.” 

So  they  left  the  fort  and  went  rushing  through 
the  fields  to  find  the  men  who  were  hiding  there. 

Presently  Madeleine  saw  a canoe  coming  down 
the  river.  It  was  her  friend  come  at  last.  Now 
indeed  Madeleine  was  frightened.  What  could  she 
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do?  If  the  Indians  saw  this  girl,  they  would  of 
course  kill  her  at  once.  She  begged  the  soldiers  to 
go  and  bring  her  friend  back  to  the  fort,  but  they 
were  again  afraid  and  refused. 

Then  Madeleine  knew  that  she  must  go  her- 
self. There  was  no  one  else  to  send.  So  she  opened 
the  door  of  the  fort  and  walked  out.  She  was  very 
brave,  wasn't  she?  She  knew  the  Indians  would 
see  her  but  she  knew,  too,  that  they  would  think 
she  had  done  this  on  purpose  to  bring  them  closer 
to  the  fort  where  they  could  be  killed  by  the  guns. 

She  was  quite  right.  They  were  afraid  to 
come,  and  Madeleine  brought  her  friend  back  with 
her  in  safety. 

Now  night  fell  and  the  Indians  gathered  round 
the  fort  to  attack  it.  There  were  just  seven  people 
in  the  fort  to  defend  it.  Madeleine  sent  the  two 
soldiers  and  her  friend  to  the  block-house.  That  is 
the  name  of  the  place  where  they  keep  the  ammu- 
nition. She,  her  two  little  brothers  and  the  old 
man  stayed  to  guard  the  fort.  All  night  long 
Madeleine  and  her  brothers  would  cry,  “all's 
well!"  and  the  soldiers  in  the  block-house  would 
call  back  again,  “all's  well!"  So  the  Indians 
thought  there  were  a great  many  people  in  the  fort 
and  were  afraid  to  come  too  near. 

In  the  middle  of  the  night  the  old  man  called 
out  to  Madeleine, 

“Listen!  I hear  something!" 
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Madeleine  listened  and  she  heard  something 
moving  close  by.  For  a minute  she  was  afraid  it 
was  the  Indians.  Then,  in  the  darkness  she  saw 
very  dimly  some  shapes  coming  nearer,  but  they 
were  not  Indians.  What  do  you  think  they  were? 
Just  some  poor  cows  and  pigs  which  the  Indians 
had  not  seen.  If  they  had  seen  them,  they  would 
have  killed  them. 

Madeleine  would  have  liked  to  let  these  crea- 
tures in  because  if  the  Indians  did  not  go  away  they 
would  soon  need  them  for  food.  But  she  was 
afraid  to  open  the  gate.  The  Indians  are  very  cun- 
ning and  she  thought  some  of  them  might  have 
covered  themselves  with  the  skins  of  cows  which 
they  had  killed,  then,  pretending  to  be  cows  them- 
selves, they  would  dash  in.  So  for  a long  time  she 
was  afraid  to  open  the  gate. 

But  an  Indian  dressed  in  the  skin  of  a cow 
would  not  really  look  like  a cow,  even  at  night, 
would  he?  And,  after  Madeleine  had  watched 
these  cows  very  carefully  she  thought  she  might 
venture  to  let  them  in.  So  she  opened  the  gate  and 
they  came  in  safely. 

Day  after  day  the  Indians  remained  watching 
the  fort,  and  brave  little  Madeleine  stood  on  guard. 
She  dared  not  go  to  sleep.  All  she  could  do  was  to 
rest  her  head  on  the  table  for  a few  minutes.  She 
must  have  been  very  tired,  mustn't  she? 

But  after  a week  had  gone  by,  help  came.  Some 
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of  the  men  working  in  the  fields  had  escaped  from 

the  Indians  and  had  carried  the  news  of  this  dread- 
ful siege  to  the  people  in  Montreal,  Then  of  course 
a great  many  soldiers  came  hurrying  back. 

On  the  seventh  day  Madeleine  heard  voices  and 
splashing  of  paddles  in  the  river,  and  she  knew  that 
help  had  come  at  last!  Oh,  wasn't  she  glad?  You 
can  just  imagine  how  glad  she  was!  When  the  In- 
dians saw  all  the  soldiers  coming,  they  hurried 
away. 

This  brave  little  girl  is  still  known  as  the  hero- 
ine of  Castle  Dangerous. 


Madeline  Vercheres  defending  the  Fort. 


CHAPTER  X 

FRONTENAC,  FATHER  OF  THE  PEOPLE 

When  Frontenac  was  sent  out  to  Canada  as 
governor  in  1672,  he  found  that  the  people  were  in 
much  trouble  because  of  the  attacks  of  the  Indians. 
His  plan  of  dealing  with  the  Indians  was  to  treat 
them  just  like  children,  making  a great  show  of 
force  and  power  and  telling  them  just  what  he 
wanted  them  to  do. 

The  Huron  and  Algonquin  Indians  who  lived 
in  Canada  were  friends  of  the  French,  but  the  Iro- 
quois who  lived  to  the  south  in  what  is  now  New 
York  State  had  many  times  attacked  the  French 
and  were  dangerous  enemies. 

Frontenac  sent  word  to  these  Iroquois  to  meet 
him  where  the  city  of  Kingston  now  stands,  and  he 
himself  got  together  a large  force  of  armed  men 
with  one  hundred  and  twenty  canoes  and  two  flat- 
bottomed  boats  and  sailed  up  the  St.  Lawrence  to 
the  meeting  place.  Sometimes  they  had  very  diffi- 
cult rapids  to  pass  and  they  had  to  carry  the  canoes 
through  the  forest  and  drag  the  boats  along  the 
shore.  It  is  said  that  Frontenac  lost  a whole 
night's  sleep  while  passing  these  rapids  because  he 
was  afraid  the  water  would  get  into  the  biscuits 
they  had  among  their  provisions. 
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When  they  came  to  the  place  of  meeting,  some 
Iroquois  chiefs  who  were  there  before  them  and  had 
heard  the  noise  of  their  drums  and  bugles  came  out 
to  meet  Frontenac  and  welcome  him.  These  chiefs 
were  all  decked  out  with  feathers  and  wampum. 

Next  day  Frontenac  drew  up  all  his  force  under 
arms.  Drums  beat  and  bugles  sounded  and  the  In- 
dians were  greatly  pleased  with  all  this.  The  Gov- 
ernor dressed  himself  very  grandly  in  a velvet  robe, 
trimmed  with  gold  braid  and  had  his  officers 
stand  about  him  as  a guard  of  honour  when  he 
received  the  chiefs  in  a formal  way. 

After  smoking  the  pipe  of  peace  with  them,  he 
talked  to  them,  just  as  any  father  might  to  his 
children.  This  is  partly  what  he  said:  "Children, 
I am  very  glad  to  see  you  here,  where  I have  a fire 
lighted  for  you  to  smoke  by,  and  for  me  to  talk  to 
you.  You  have  done  well,  my  children,  to  obey 
the  command  of  your  father.  Take  courage:  you 
will  hear  his  word  which  is  full  of  peace  and  tender- 
ness. For  do  not  think  I have  come  for  war.  My 
mind  is  full  of  peace  and  she  walks  by  my  side. 
Courage,  then,  children  and  be  at  ease.” 

And  now  he  did  something  else  which  was  just 
like  a father  might  do  with  his  children.  He  gave 
them  presents — tobacco,  coats,  guns,  to  the  men; 
bright-colored  stockings  and  beads  for  the  women 
and  children.  You  may  be  sure  they  thought  he 
was  a very  wonderful  man. 
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Builders  were  busy  on  the  fort  which  was  to  be 
made  here  and  Frontenac  showed  this  to  the  Indians 
and  told  them  that  this  was  to  be  a trading  place 
and  that  they  would  bring  their  furs  here  and  trade 
them  for  what  goods  they  needed*  He  explained 
that  as  long  as  they  did  what  he  told  them  and  did 
not  fight  the  French  or  their  Indian  allies  he  would 
be  kind  to  them,  but  if  they  did  not  obey  him  he 
would  send  his  soldiers  after  them. 

His  plan  worked  very  well  and  the  French  had  no 
trouble  with  the  Iroquois  for  ten  years.  But  every- 
body did  not  like  Frontenac.  He  was  a fiery-tem- 
pered  man  and  quarrelled  with  other  officials;  then 
there  were  persons  who  complained  to  the  king  that 
Frontenac  was  getting  rich  out  of  the  fur  trade. 
This  may  have  been  true,  but  those  who  com- 
plained were  likely  angry  because  he  was  keeping 
a great  part  of  this  trade  from  them. 

So  the  king  told  him  to  come  back  to  France, 
and  in  those  days  everyone  had  to  do  what  the  king 
said.  A new  Governor  was  sent  out.  He  proved 
to  be  foolish  as  well  as  false.  He  called  a meeting 
of  the  Iroquois  but  instead  of  treating  them  as  Fron- 
tenac did,  he  seized  fifty  of  the  chiefs  and  sent  them 
over  to  France  to  work  on  the  galleys,  large  boats 
which  were  rowed  generally  by  prisoners. 

The  Iroquois  took  terrible  revenge.  One  night 
when  a storm  was  raging  they  entered  Lachine, 
burned  the  houses  and  killed  or  captured  men, 
women,  and  children. 
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The  foolish  governor  was  not  brave  enough  to 
defend  the  colony  and  it  was  not  long  before  the 
news  was  carried  to  France  and  Frontenac  was  sent 
out  again. 

He  now  saw  that  he  could  not  follow  his  old 
plan.  The  Iroquois  were  backed  up  by  the  Eng- 
lish and  Dutch  who  were  settled  in  the  country  to 
the  south  of  Canada.  He  decided  that  the  best 
way  to  frighten  the  Iroquois  was  to  show  them 
that  the  French  could  overcome  the  English.  So 
he  sent  forces  against  the  English  settlements.  This 
led  to  an  attack  on  Quebec  by  a fleet  from  Boston 
under  Sir  William  Phips.  It  was  unsuccessful  and 
after  a week's  fruitless  fighting,  the  fleet  sailed 
away.  The  Iroquois  were  driven  back  and  the 
fight  was  carried  right  into  the  heart  of  the  Iroquois 
country.  With  two  thousand  men  he  attacked 
Onondaga,  the  chief  Indian  fortress,  and  the  sav- 
ages set  fire  to  their  town  and  fled.  This  ended  the 
trouble  with  the  Iroquois. 

Frontenac  died  at  Quebec  in  1698. 
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HOW  THE  PEOPLE  LIVED  IN  NEW  FRANCE 

Between  two  and  three  hundred  years  ago  when 
Canada  was  a very  new  country,  it  was  owned  al- 
together by  the  French.  Of  course  they  lived  in 
only  a small  part  of  it — the  part  where  Montreal 
and  Quebec  are  built.  This  was  called  New  France. 

These  French  people  were  chiefly  of  two  classes 
— that  is  the  rich  people  who  came  from  good 
homes  and  the  poor  people  who  were  mostly  called 
habitants.  They  were  all  very  happy,  and  no  one 
could  have  enjoyed  life  more  than  they  did  whether 
they  were  rich  or  poor. 

The  habitants  lived  in  small  cabins.  Some- 
times these  cabins  had  two  rooms,  but  usually  they 
had  only  one.  They  were  very  warm  and  comfort- 
able. They  had  no  chairs  or  tables — instead  they 
used  wooden  boxes  or  benches. 

People  in  those  days  had  never  heard  of  stoves, 
and  the  habitants  used  cranes  to  cook  with.  These 
cranes  had  great  arms  made  of  iron,  and  on  these 
they  used  to  hang  their  kettles  over  the  big  open 
fires.  Here,  too,  you  would  often  see  a big  black 
pot,  and  if  you  took  the  cover  off  you  would  smell 
something  very  nice  indeed — most  likely  a stew 
with  everything  in  it  you  could  think  of. 
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In  rich  houses  there  was  a brick  oven  where 
bread  could  be  baked,  but  the  habitants  did  not 
have  these. 

All  the  houses  were  built  very  low.  Even  the 
richest  people  seldom  had  two  stories.  The  roofs 
were  high  and  sloping  to  shed  the  snow,  and  the 
bedrooms  were  crowded  up  under  these  roofs  in  a 
way  that  we  should  think  was  very  uncomfortable. 


You  would  see  narrow  windows  with  high 


“People  in  those  days  used  cranes  to  cook  with." 


peaked  tops  peeping  out  from  between  these  high, 
sloping  roofs  which  we  call  gables. 

These  homes  were  very  long  to  make  up  for 
being  so  low,  and  they  were  usually  built  of  stone. 
Around  the  house  were  a lot  of  other  buildings; 
the  wash  house,  the  coach  house,  barns,  stable  and 
wood  shed.  There  was  usually  a stone  mill  close 
by.  This  mill  was  used  for  several  things.  The 
habitants  used  it  to  grind  their  grain.  It  was  also 
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used  to  protect  people  from  the  Iroquois.  So  it 
was  very  strongly  built  and  had  loopholes  for  guns. 

Both  the  men  and  the  women  of  the  upper 
classes  used  to  powder  their  hair,  and  the  men  tied 
theirs  behind  with  a ribbon.  The  men,  too,  used 
to  wear  very  bright  colored  clothes,  with  waistcoats 
embroidered  in  gold  and  silver.  They  wore  knee 
breeches  and  silk  stockings — also  shoes  with  broad 
buckles. 

They  were  so  fond  of  bright  clothes  that  they 
even  wore  them  when  they  went  out  in  winter. 
Their  moccasins  were  gayly  embroidered  with  dyed 
porcupine  quills.  They  wore  scarlet  leggings  laced 
with  green  ribbons,  and  very  gay  belts. 

The  habitants  did  not  wear  such  bright  colors, 
but  I think  they  were  just  as  fond  of  them.  Their 
coats  and  leggings  were  grey  and  black,  but  they, 
too,  wore  very  bright  colored  belts. 

The  women  liked  bright  handkerchiefs,  and 
they  used  to  wear  these  over  their  heads  or  tied 
round  their  necks. 

The  habitants  did  a great  deal  of  snowshoeing 
and  often  travelled  very  long  distances  over  snow 
so  deep  that  if  you  had  tried  to  walk  in  it,  it  wrould 
have  buried  you  completely. 

They  thought  nothing  of  spending  a night  in 
the  snow.  With  their  snowshoes  they  would  clear 
away  a large  circular  place  till  they  reached  the 
ground.  In  the  centre  of  this  they  would  build 
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their  fire-  At  night  they  would  sleep  around  it  on 
piles  of  boughs-  But  it  was  not  only  the  habitants 
who  did  this;  the  rich  men  very  often  did  it  too — 
they  thought  it  good  sport. 

The  people  of  the  upper  classes  were  very  fond 
of  parties,  and  they  did  not  always  wait  to  be  asked, 
either-  It  was  no  uncommon  thing  for  the  house 
wife  to  see  through  the  kitchen  window  a dozen  or 
more  people  on  horseback  riding  up  to  her  door. 

And  then  what  excitement  there  would  be! 
Such  talking  and  laughing!  Each  trying  to  make 
himself  heard  above  the  others. 

In  these  homes  there  were  always  a great  many 
kinds  of  meat  already  cooked.  These  had  only  to 
be  heated  in  the  big  oven,  and  very  soon  a most 
tempting  meal  would  be  spread  on  the  table. 

One  dish  that  these  people  were  very  fond  of 
was  what  they  called  an  Easter  pasty.  This  dish 
must  have  been  bigger  even  than  that  wonderful 
one  you  have  all  heard  of  where  “four  and  twenty 
blackbirds  were  baked  in  a pie.” 

This  pie  had  a whole  turkey  and  two  chickens, 
partridges,  pigeons,  rabbits'  legs,  slices  of  pork  and 
onions  and  all  kinds  of  spices.  It  was  always  eaten 
cold,  and  I wouldn't  be  surprised  if,  like  Jack  Sprat 
and  his  wife,  they  “licked  the  platter  clean.” 

One  funny  thing  was  that  everyone  brought  his 
own  table  knife  with  him.  Sometimes  these  knives 
shut  up  like  our  jack  knives  do,  but  often  they  were 
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carried  in  a sheath  trimmed  with  beads  and  porcu- 
pine quills* 

These  people  were  very  fond  of  singing*  too* 
and  after  a meal  they  would  take  turns  in  singing 
songs* 

The  habitants  lived  very  plainly — mostly  on 
bread  and  eels*  Sometimes  they  also  had  salt  meat* 
milk  and  bread*  But  in  the  winter*  when  there  was 
plenty  of  game*  they  had  fresh  meat  every  day. 

But  the  habitants  were  very  happy*  too*  One 
does  not  have  to  be  rich  to  enjoy  oneself.  These 
French  people  were  all  light-hearted  and  made  very 
good  companions. 
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HOW  DAULAC  SAVED  THE  COLONY 

Many  years  ago  there  lived  a young  man  named 
Adam  Daulac  (called  by  some,  Adam  Dollard). 
He  was  a Frenchman  and  had  come  to  this  country 
because  he  was  very  fond  of  adventure,  that  is  ex- 
ploring and  fighting.  He  knew  he  would  get  plenty 
of  that  to  do  in  Canada. 

Everyone  dreaded  the  cruel  Iroquois  very  much, 
but  they  were  so  strong  and  so  fierce  that  no  one 
could  conquer  them. 

Now  at  this  time  Daulac  heard  that  these  Iro- 
quois were  planning  to  seize  the  three  principal 
towns,  Montreal,  Quebec  and  Three  Rivers.  This 
would  have  been  a dreadful  thing  to  happen  to  the 
French  people.  So  when  Daulac  asked  the  gover- 
nor if  he  might  find  these  Indians  and  fight  them, 
the  governor  was  very  glad  to  let  him  go.  Sixteen 
other  young  men  joined  him. 

It  was  in  April,  1660,  that  they  set  off  up  the 
Ottawa  River.  They  knew  that  the  Indians  must 
pass  some  rapids  called  Long  Sault,  so,  when  they 
reached  these  rapids  they  camped  in  the  woods  and 
waited. 

Soon  some  friendly  Indians  called  Hurons 
joined  them.  There  was  an  old  fort  there  and 
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Daulac  thought  this  would  be  a good  place  to  fight 
from. 

They  had  only  a few  days  to  wait.  Then  they 
saw  two  canoes  full  of  Iroquois  coming  down  the 
rapids.  They  fired  on  these  Indians,  but  a few  of 
them  escaped  and  hurried  back  to  warn  the  others. 

Soon  two  hundred  of  these  dreadful  Iroquois 
came  rushing  upon  Daulac's  party.  But  the 
Frenchmen  had  by  this  time  fled  into  the  fort.  They 
killed  so  many  of  the  Indians  that  they  fell  back. 

These  Indians  then  began  to  build  a fort  of 
their  own.  Daulac,  seeing  this,  set  to  work  with 
his  men  to  make  their  fort  stronger. 

This  fort  had  a wall  called  a palisade  all  around 
it,  and  Daulac  and  his  men  built  another  wall 
inside. 

He  then  filled  the  space  between  the  two  walls 
with  earth  and  stones  up  to  the  height  of  a man. 
This  was  to  protect  them  from  the  Indians'  bullets. 

They  were  still  working  at  this  when  the  In- 
dians dashed  upon  them.  They  had  broken  the 
Frenchmen's  canoes  to  pieces,  and  now,  setting 
these  on  fire,  they  rushed  to  the  fort  intending  to 
bum  it  up.  But  the  Frenchmen  shot  them  as  fast 
as  they  appeared. 

One  of  their  chiefs  fell  just  outside  the  fort. 
The  Frenchmen,  seeing  this,  dashed  out,  hacked  off 
his  head  and  stuck  it  on  the  palisade. 

The  Indians  were  now  very  angry.  They  found 
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it  was  not  going  to  be  so  easy  to  conquer  these 
Frenchmen  as  they  had  thought.  So  they  sent  for 
some  more  Indians  to  come  and  help  them. 

Five  days  passed.  The  French  were  very  hun- 
gry, thirsty  and  tired.  You  see  there  was  no  water 
in  the  fort  and  it  is  dreadful  to  go  without  water 
for  so  long. 

At  last  some  of  them  ran  down  to  the  river. 
They  thought  they  would  rather  be  shot  by  the 
Indians  than  die  of  thirst.  But  they  only  had  a 
small  pail  to  hold  the  water  so  it  didn't  do  much 
good,  after  all. 

And  now  a very  unlucky  thing  happened  to 
the  poor  Frenchmen.  The  Iroquois  coaxed  the  In- 
dians in  Daulac's  party  to  leave  him  and  fight  with 
them.  So  the  Indians  climbed  over  the  palisade  and 
joined  the  enemy.  But  their  chief  would  not  go. 
When  he  saw  his  own  nephew  climbing  the  wall  he 
was  so  angry  he  shot  at  him  with  his  pistol. 

And  now  the  Frenchmen  suddenly  heard  a 
dreadful  noise  of  yelling,  screeching  and  firing  of 
guns.  They  knew  what  it  was.  It  was  seven  hun- 
dred Indians  coming  to  join  the  Iroquois!  I fancy 
their  hearts  sank  when  they  heard  it,  for  they  knew 
they  had  a very  hard  fight  before  them. 

But  they  were  very  brave,  and  every  time  the 
Indians  rushed  upon  them,  they  beat  them  back. 

This  went  on  for  three  days.  Then  the  Indians 
grew  very  angry.  Some  of  them  were  tired  of 
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fighting  and  wanted  to  go  away.  But  the  others 
refused. 

Now  somebody  threw  down  a bundle  of  small 
sticks.  This  was  a custom  among  the  Indians  and 
everyone  who  was  willing  to  go  on  fighting  picked 


“Daulac  sprang  at  them.” 


up  a stick.  Quite  a number  did  this.  These  then 
dashed  toward  the  fort  with  horrible  cries  and 
began  cutting  at  it  with  their  hatchets.  The  rest 
followed  them. 

But  now  a dreadful  thing  happened.  Daulac 
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had  filled  a great  big  gun  full  of  powder  and  pieces 
of  iron.  He  plugged  up  the  bottom  of  this  gun 
and  lighted  a fuse.  A fuse  is  like  a long  string. 
The  flame  would  run  along  the  string  and  when 
it  reached  the  powder  it  would  explode. 

He  meant  to  throw  this  over  the  wall  among 
his  enemies.  But  he  did  not  throw  it  high  enough. 
It  hit  the  wall  and  fell  down  inside,  right  on  the 
top  of  his  own  men!  Wasn't  that  dreadful?  Of 
course  it  hurt  them  terribly. 

The  Indians  knew  this  was  their  chance,  so 
they  thrust  their  guns  through  the  holes  in  the  wall 
and  the  poor  people  inside  could  not  get  away. 
Then  they  tore  down  the  palisade  and  leaped  right 
in  upon  them. 

Daulac  sprang  at  them  but  there  was  no  hope 
for  him.  They  killed  him  at  once.  Poor  Daulac! 
It  was  very  sad  that  he  should  have  been  killed  at 
last  after  defending  his  fort  so  bravely. 

Still  he  really  got  what  he  wanted  though  he 
died  before  he  knew  it.  The  Iroquois  decided  to  go 
back  home  instead  of  going  on  to  capture  Montreal 
and  Quebec.  The  Frenchmen  were  so  brave  and 
had  killed  so  many  of  them  that  they  did  not  want 
to  take  any  more  chances.  So  for  quite  a long  time 
the  Indians  did  not  come  to  fight  against  the  French 
settlers. 
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THE  JESUIT  PRIESTS  AMONG  THE  IN- 
DIANS 

Although  many  brave  men  have  lived  in  Can- 
ada, there  have  been  none  braver  than  the  good 
priests  who  came  out  from  France  to  convert  the 
Indians.  Convert,  you  know,  means  to  teach  them 
about  God. 

There  were  a great  many  different  tribes  of  In- 
dians who  lived  all  over  Canada.  But  it  was 
among  the  Hurons  that  the  Fathers  worked  the 
most.  The  Huron  Indians  lived  in  that  part  of 
Canada  between  Lake  Simcoe  and  Georgian  Bay. 
A great  many  of  these  became  Christians  and  were 
very  fond  of  the  priests. 

Now  among  the  priests  who  did  the  most  good 
and  worked  the  hardest  was  Father  Brebeuf.  The 
Hurons  knew  him  very  well  because  he  had  been 
with  them  before,  and  when  he  came  back  with 
some  other  priests,  they  were  delighted  to  see  him 
again. 

The  Hurons  at  once  set  to  work  to  build  a 
house  for  these  priests  so  that  they  would  be  com- 
fortable in  the  winter.  This  house  had  three 
rooms;  a kitchen,  a bedroom  and  a chapel,  which 
is  like  a small  church. 
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In  this  chape!  were  many  pictures  of  saints 
which  the  fathers  had  brought  with  them.  The 
Indians  were  much  interested  in  these,  but  they 
thought  the  most  wonderful  thing  of  all  the  white 
men's  treasures  was  a clock.  They  had  never  seen 
a clock  before,  and  when  they  heard  it  ticking  they 
thought  there  must  be  something  alive  inside  it. 
They  used  to  like  very  much  to  hear  it  strike. 

They  named  it  “Captain.”  They  asked  what 
it  ate  and  what  it  said  when  it  struck.  The  fathers 
told  them  that  when  it  struck  twelve  it  said,  “Hang 
on  the  kettle,”  and  then  all  the  Indians  would  be 
asked  to  stay  to  dinner.  But  they  also  told  them 
that  when  it  struck  four  it  said  ‘ Get  up  and  go 
home.”  And  the  Indians  would  always  go  at  once. 

The  priests  built  what  is  called  a fortified  post. 
A fortified  post  is  a group  of  buildings  protected 
by  a high  wall  and  a ditch.  Inside  this  wall  they 
built  a church,  a large  kitchen  and  dining  room, 
and  bedrooms  for  sixty  people.  They  also  had  a 
hospital  and  a home  for  the  Indians  to  stay  in  when 
they  came  to  visit  them.  This  post  was  called 
Sainte  Marie. 

Soon  after  this  a dreadful  plague  broke  out 
and  every  day  many  Indians  died.  The  priests 
were  very  good.  They  stayed  with  the  Indians  all 
the  time,  doing  everything  they  could  to  make  them 
better.  They  also  used  to  tell  them  stories  from 
the  Bible,  and  tried  to  convert  them. 
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But  many  of  the  Indians  were  ungrateful. 
They  began  to  say  that  the  priests  were  magicians. 
You  know  a magician  is  like  a witch,  only  witches 
are  always  women.  They  even  said  that  the  priests 
had  caused  the  plague.  They  said  that  when  they 
prayed  and  made  the  sign  of  the  cross  they  were 
talking  to  evil  spirits.  The  priests  even  had  to  stop 
their  clock  because,  every  time  it  struck,  the  Indians 
thought  it  was  a sign  of  death. 

Now  this  was  very  hard  for  the  poor  Fathers  to 
bear,  but  then,  of  course  these  Indians  were  only 
savages  and  knew  no  better. 

And  they  did  even  more  than  this.  They  set 
fire  to  the  white  men's  houses  and  killed  a great 
many  of  them.  But  in  spite  of  these  cruelties  the 
white  men  went  back  over  and  over  again  to  teach 
the  Indians. 

Father  Brebeuf  went  away  and  worked  among 
some  other  Indians  for  a while,  but  he  came  back 
to  Sainte  Marie  where  he  stayed  with  the  Hurons 
for  eight  years. 

Then  at  last  the  Iroquois  caught  him,  and  they 
killed  him  very  cruelly.  But  he  was  so  brave  they 
could  not  help  admiring  him,  and  when  he  was 
dead,  one  of  the  chiefs  ate  his  heart,  hoping  to  gain 
some  of  his  strength  and  courage. 

I could  tell  you  many  other  stories  about  these 
brave  priests,  but  I have  only  space  for  one.  This 
is  about  a priest  named  Father  Jogues. 
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He  knew  that  away  up  north  there  were  many 
tribes  of  Indians  whom  the  priests  had  never  seen, 
and  he  felt  it  was  his  duty  to  go  to  these  people  and 
try  to  convert  them.  So,  taking  with  him  three 
Frenchmen  and  nearly  forty  converted  Indians,  he 
started  to  paddle  up  toward  Lake  Huron. 

They  had  gone  quite  a long  way  when  a dread- 
ful thing  happened. 

It  was  a beautiful  day.  The  sun  was  shining 
and  they  could  hear  the  birds  singing  in  the  trees, 
for  they  were  close  to  the  shore.  The  white  men 
were  talking  to  each  other  about  the  work  they 
hoped  to  do,  when  suddenly  they  heard  a horrible 
cry.  It  was  an  Indian  war  whoop.  In  a moment 
they  were  surrounded  by  the  Iroquois  who,  you 
know,  are  the  cruellest  of  all  the  Indians. 

Some  of  Father  Jogues'  Indians  escaped  and  he 
could  have  escaped  too,  but  he  would  not  leave  his 
friends.  So  the  Iroquois  took  them  all  prisoners. 
These  Indians  were  very  cruel  to  the  prisoners,  and 
especially  to  poor  Father  Jogues.  They  kept  him 
for  a year  and  made  his  life  very  unhappy.  Then 
at  last  there  came  a chance  to  escape. 

One  day  he  was  walking  along  the  shore  and 
wondering  whether  he  would  ever  see  his  friends 
again  when  suddenly  he  heard  white  men's  voices, 
and,  looking  around  he  saw  several  canoes  gliding 
along  close  to  the  beach.  You  can  imagine  how 
glad  he  was  to  see  these  people.  They  were  Dutch- 
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men  and  lived  in  a camp  a good  many  miles  away. 

When  J agues  told  them  all  his  troubles  they 
at  once  turned  round  and  paddled  him  back  to  their 
tents  as  fast  as  they  could.  So  you  see  Jogues  was 
at  last  rescued  from  the  cruel  Iroquois. 

He  soon  went  back  to  France  where  everyone 
was  very  glad  to  see  him,  but  he  did  not  stay  there 
long.  Once  more  he  came  to  Canada,  and  this  was 
his  last  journey — he  never  saw  France  again;  a cruel 
Indian  killed  him  with  his  tomahawk. 
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THE  FEAST  OF  EAT-EVERYTHING 

This  is  a story  of  how  some  priests  escaped 
from  the  cruel  Iroquois,  I think  you  know  already 
how  fierce  and  cruel  the  Iroquois  really  were;  they 
were  much  the  cruellest  of  any  of  the  tribes.  They 
often  used  to  rush  down  upon  some  peaceful  Indian 
camp  and  kill  every  one  in  it. 

They  were  especially  cruel  to  the  poor  Huron 
Indians.  At  the  time  of  my  story  they  had  burned 
all  their  towns.  They  had  tortured  and  killed  all 
the  Hurons  and  their  wives  and  children.  Wher- 
ever they  went  these  Iroquois  were  dreaded  and 
feared. 

Now  the  French  priests  had  worked  for  many 
years  among  the  Hurons  and  they  felt  very  sad  and 
disappointed  to  think  that  nearly  all  the  Indians 
whom  they  had  converted  had  been  killed  by  the 
wicked  Iroquois.  And  indeed  many  of  the  priests 
had  been  killed  too,  for  the  Iroquois  spared  nobody. 

So  now  you  can  imagine  how  surprised  the 
priests  were  when  one  day  some  Iroquois  Indians 
came  to  their  house  and  asked  them  to  come  and 
live  with  them  as  they  had  done  with  the  Hurons. 

The  priests  found  it  hard  to  believe  that  they 
really  wanted  them,  for  they  could  not  forget  how 
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cruelly  they  had  treated  them  before.  But  still  they 
thought  it  their  duty  to  go,  and  when  these  good 
men  thought  it  was  right  to  do  a thing,  they  always 
did  it,  no  matter  what  it  cost  them. 

So  now  they  told  the  Iroquois  that  they  would 
come  and  live  with  them,  and  soon  fifty  priests 
started  on  their  journey  to  their  new  home. 

The  Iroquois  pretended  to  be  very  glad  to  see 
them.  They  danced  and  feasted,  smoked  the  peace 
pipe  and  sang  songs,  so  the  priests  began  to  think 
that  perhaps  they  did  want  them  after  all. 

It  is  quite  true  that  they  wanted  them,  but  it 
was  for  a very  different  purpose  from  the  one  the 
Fathers  thought. 

They  had  not  been  there  long  when  one  day 
they  were  called  to  the  tent  of  an  Indian  who  was 
dying.  Their  teaching  had  had  such  an  effect  upon 
him  that  he  was  afraid  to  die  without  telling  the 
good  Fathers  what  he  knew  was  going  to  happen 
to  them. 

He  said  that  the  other  Indians  had  planned  to 
kill  them  all  very  soon,  and  he  begged  them  to 
escape  as  quickly  as  they  could. 

You  can  imagine  how  sad  the  priests  felt  to 
think  that  the  Iroquois  had  been  deceiving  them 
all  this  time,  but  they  knew,  too,  that  the  Indian 
was  right,  and  that  they  must  try  to  escape  very 
soon. 

Now  this  was  much  harder  to  do  than  you 
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might  think,  because  the  Iroquois  watched  them 
night  and  day.  They  had  pretended  that  they  did 
this  because  they  liked  to  be  with  them,  but  now 
the  priests  knew  better.  They  knew,  too,  that  the 
only  way  they  could  escape  was  by  water,  and  they 
had  only  a very  few  canoes.  There  was  nothing 
else  to  do  but  to  build  two  big  boats,  but  how  could 
they  do  this  without  the  Indians  finding  out? 

At  last  they  found  a way.  There  was  a large 
loft  in  the  chapel  and  here  they  managed  to  build 
the  boats  without  the  Indians  knowing  anything 
about  it. 

Now  the  next  step  was  to  carry  them  to  the  lake 
and  get  away  without  the  Indians  seeing  them.  And 
this  was  very  hard  to  do  because  they  were  watched 
all  the  time.  At  last  they  found  a way  for  this, 
also. 

You  know  these  Red  Men  believe  very  much  in 
dreams.  Now  one  of  the  priests  who  was  very 
friendly  with  the  Indian  chief  went  to  him  one 
morning  pretending  to  be  in  great  trouble. 

“I  have  had  a dream,  my  father,”  he  said  to 
the  chief.  “The  Great  Spirit  has  shown  me  that  I 
shall  certainly  die  unless  I have  a magic  feast.” 

The  Great  Spirit  was  the  Indian's  name  for 
God. 

The  chief  was  quite  willing  that  he  should  have 
a magic  feast  for  it  meant  that  the  Indians  would 
have  a great  deal  to  eat  and  drink  and,  like  all  sav- 
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ages,  they  were  very  greedy.  Indeed  they  used  to 
eat  so  much  that  sometimes  they  died. 

These  magic  feasts  were  called  feasts-of-eat- 
everything.  At  them  each  guest  is  obliged  to  eat 
and  drink  everything  that  is  set  before  him.  No 
matter  how  ill  he  may  feel,  he  must  go  on  until  the 
person  who  gave  the  feast  said  he  might  stop. 

Now  when  the  night  for  the  feast  came,  the 
priests  had  everything  ready  for  an  enormous  meal. 
They  were  going  to  feed  the  Indians  till  they 
couldn't  stand. 

First  of  all  they  danced  and  sang  round  the 
fire.  The  priests  gave  a prize  to  the  Indian  who 
could  scream  the  loudest,  because  they  knew  that 
screaming  would  make  them  very  tired. 

So  all  the  Indians  screamed  and  yelled  till  they 
could  scream  no  more;  you  can  imagine  the  noise 
they  must  have  made. 

After  that  they  all  sat  down  to  the  feast  and 
they  ate  and  drank  till  they  could  eat  no  more.  But 
still  the  priests  made  them  go  on,  and,  because  it 
was  a magic  feast  they  dared  not  stop  till  they  were 
told  they  might. 

Now  while  they  were  doing  this  do  you  think 
the  priests  were  idle?  No,  indeed!  Some  of  them 
were  very  busy  carrying  the  boats  down  to  the 
lake,  while  the  others  began  to  beat  drums  and  blow 
trumpets  so  that  the  Indians  would  not  hear  them. 
It  was  a very  anxious  time  for  them  because  if  the 
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Indians  had  heard  them,  they  would  have  killed 
them  at  once. 

And  now  everything  was  ready.  The  savages 
had  eaten  so  much  that  they  could  not  keep  awake 
any  longer.  The  white  man's  chance  had  come  at 
last! 

You  can  imagine  how  fast  they  all  hurried 
down  to  the  lake,  and  very  soon  they  were  paddling 
away  as  hard  as  they  could  go.  So  this  is  how  the 
feast-of-eat-everything  saved  the  lives  of  those 
brave  priests. 


So 


CHAPTER  XV 

THE  STORY  OF  THE  LA  TOURS 

In  reading  of  the  early  history  of  Acadia  (Nova 
Scotia)  one  finds  it  hard  to  keep  track  of  the 
changes  of  ownership.  One  time  the  British  would 
be  in  possession  and  at  another  the  French.  They 
seemed  to  be  continually  quarrelling  and  fighting. 

But  the  fighting  was  not  all  between  the  French 
and  the  English.  Once  in  a while  the  French  lead- 
ers quarrelled  with  one  another.  The  most  fam- 
ous quarrel  in  the  history  of  Acadia  is  that  between 
La  Tour  and  Charnisay. 

Charles  La  Tour  had  built  a fort  near  Cape 
Sable  where  Port  La  Tour  now  is,  but  he  did  not 
feel  safe  on  account  of  the  danger  from  the  attacks 
of  the  English.  He  was  afraid  they  would  capture 
the  colony  so  he  got  his  father  to  go  over  to  France 
for  guns  and  ammunition.  On  his  way  back,  the 
father,  Claude  La  Tour,  was  taken  prisoner  by  Sir 
David  Kirke  and  many  of  the  vessels  captured.  He 
was  brought  to  London  where  the  English  treated 
him  very  kindly.  He  married  an  English  lady  and 
meeting  with  Sir  William  Alexander  he  was  made 
one  of  the  “baronets”  of  Nova  Scotia;  his  son  also 
was  to  receive  the  same  honor  and  large  grants  of 
land  were  to  be  given  to  both. 
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So  Claude  La  Tour  with  his  English  wife  sailed 
back  to  Acadia  to  win  Charles  over  to  the  side  of 
the  English,  but  Charles  said  that  he  would  hold 
the  country  for  France,  and  all  the  promises  that 
his  father  could  bring  him  would  not  make  him 
change  his  mind.  Then  his  father  decided  to  attack 
the  fort  but  he  was  defeated.  Not  being  able  to 
carry  out  bis  promises  to  the  English  and  having 
turned  against  his  own  country,  he  now  felt  rather 
sad.  For  a while  he  stayed  at  Port  Royal  which 
just  then  was  held  by  the  English,  but  later  on  his 
son  made  friends  with  him  and  built  him  a home 
outside  Fort  La  Tour. 

Not  yet  feeling  any  too  safe  at  Fort  La  Tour, 
Charles  decided  to  build  another  fort  at  the  mouth 
of  the  St.  John  River.  This  was  a good  place  for 
trading  with  the  Indians  who  came  down  the  river 
from  the  vast  forests  extending  to  the  St.  Lawrence. 

D'Aulnay  Charnisay,  who  became  the  lifelong 
enemy  of  Charles  La  Tour  came  to  Port  Royal  with 
Governor  De  Razilly  in  1632  when  a treaty  re- 
stored it  once  more  to  the  French.  On  the  death  of 
Razilly,  the  control  of  this  part  of  Acadia  was 
given  to  Charnisay. 

Now,  according  to  the  French  custom  of  those 
times,  men  such  as  Charnisay  and  La  Tour  were 
given  the  rights  over  large  tracts  of  territory — they 
looked  after  the  settling  of  people  there,  they  built 
forts,  they  traded  in  furs  with  the  Indians,  they 
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developed  the  fisheries  or  did  anything  they  wished 
to  help  the  country  along  and  to  help  themselves* 
Naturally,  two  men  like  these,  both  fond  of  ruling 
over  forts  and  having  people  under  them,  and  both 
ambitious  to  build  up  trade,  would  become  rivals. 
But,  to  make  matters  worse,  through  some  blunder 
of  the  French  Government  the  grant  of  land  given 
to  Charnisay  to  have  control  over  included  the  part 
where  the  fort  on  the  St.  John  River  was;  while 
the  grant  to  La  Tour  took  in  Port  Royal  which 
was  Charnisay's  headquarters. 

A description  of  La  Tour's  fort  on  the  St.  John 
is  thus  given  in  Smith's  History  of  Acadia: — 

“The  fort  was  one  hundred  and  forty  feet 
square,  comprising  four  bastions,  and  was  enclosed 
by  palisades.  It  was  strongly  built  of  stone,  and 
contained  two  houses,  a chapel,  magazine,  and 
stables  for  cattle.  Twenty  cannon  composed  the 
heavy  ordnance  of  the  fort.  In  this  savage  retreat 
lived  Charles  La  Tour,  affecting  a style  and  show 
of  military  power  emulating  the  baronetcies  of  the 
old  world.  The  woods,  the  sea  and  the  streams, 
furnished  an  abundance  of  the  choicest  viands,  and 
the  yearly  ship  brought  such  luxuries  and  necessi- 
ties as  the  new  country  did  not  afford.  A course  of 
military  drill  was  kept  up,  both  as  a display  and  as 
a means  of  self-preservation — in  addition  to  which, 
trading  with  the  Indians  gave  employment  to  the 
men.  Surrounded  by  dense  woods  of  fir  and  larch, 
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full  of  howling  beasts  and  wild  natives,  within 
sound,  and  yet  secure  from  attack;  but  more  sus- 
picious of  their  white  neighbors  across  the  foggy 
Bay  of  Fundy — the  seasons  came  and  went  their 
accustomed  rounds.  Doubtless  no  ruler  was  ever 
more  absolute  in  authority,  or  more  careless  of  what 
was  transpiring  in  the  outer  world.  Hunters  and 
trappers,  both  white  and  Indian,  frequented  the 
fort,  to  dispose  of  their  peltries  and  procure  the 
necessities  of  life.  Many  an  evening  was  spent  in 
the  midst  of  a vigorous  northern  winter,  by  the 
roaring  fire-places,  by  the  wild  fellows  of  the  for- 
est, smoking  their  pipes,  telling  of  fights  with  the 
red  men,  of  encounters  with  roaming  beasts  and 
other  dangers  of  the  woods.  Romantic  and  wild 
must  such  a life  have  been,  but  Lady  La  Tour  must 
have  led  a lonely  life,  with  no  society  but  that  of 
her  husband  and  children.  Once  a year  the  ship 
came  in — the  only  tie  that  bound  her  to  her  native 
land — and  brought  her  news  from  home  and  awak- 
ened memories  of  her  native  clime.” 

A whole  book  might  be  written  about  this 
quarrel  which  kept  up  for  so  many  years — how 
Charnisay  by  false  stories  told  to  the  French  court 
got  an  order  from  the  king  to  seize  La  Tour  and 
take  him  to  France  as  prisoner;  how  La  Tour  re- 
fused to  recognize  this  order  and  sought  aid  from 
the  English  of  Boston;  how  Lady  La  Tour  went 
to  France  to  plead  her  husband's  cause  and  nar- 
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rowly  escaped  capture  on  her  return  voyage;  how 
Charnisay  several  times  attacked  the  fort  on  the  St. 
John  without  success;  how  at  last  through  spies  he 
was  told  of  La  Tour's  absence  and  the  weakness  of 
the  garrison;  how  Lady  La  Tour  with  only  fifty 
men  defended  the  fort  against  him  for  days  and 
surrendered  only  when  a Swiss  sentry,  bribed  by 
Charnisay,  let  the  enemy  reach  the  fort  walls  with- 
out giving  alarm;  how  she  yielded  up  the  fort,  hop- 
ing to  save  the  lives  of  her  remaining  soldiers;  how 
Charnisay  whose  word  could  not  be  depended 
upon,  broke  his  agreement,  and  hanged  the  garri- 
son, making  Lady  La  Tour  stand  by  and  watch 
their  execution  with  a halter  about  her  own  neck. 

Here  is  a brief  picture  of  the  meeting  of  Charni- 
say and  Lady  La  Tour  as  given  in  the  novel  ‘ The 
Lady  of  the  St.  John,"  written  by  Mary  Hartwell 
Catherwood; — 

“D'Aulnay  ordered  the  gates  shut.  The  house- 
hold and  garrison  ready  to  depart  saw  his  action 
with  dismay,  and  Marie  stepped  directly  down 
from  her  hall  to  confront  her  enemy.  D'Aulnay 
had  seen  her  at  Port  Royal  when  he  first  came  to 
Acadia.  He  remembered  her  motion  in  the  dance 
and  approved  of  it.  She  was  a beautiful  woman 
though  her  Huguenot  cap  and  gown  now  gave  her 
a widowed  look— becoming  to  a woman  of  ex- 
ploits. 

“He  swept  his  plume  at  her  feet. 
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“ ‘Permit  me,  Madame  de  la  Tour,  to  make  my 
compliments  to  an  amazon*  My  own  taste  are 
women  who  stay  in  the  house  at  their  prayers,  but 
Sieur  de  la  Tour  and  I differ  in  many  things/ 

“ ‘Doubtless,  my  Lord  De  Charnisay/  re- 
sponded Marie,  with  dignity  which  one  cannot 
taunt*  ‘But  why  have  you  closed  the  gates  which 
we  opened  to  you?'  ” 

Then  he  claimed  to  have  been  deceived  in  the 
terms  of  the  surrender  and  speaking  of  the  sur- 
rendered soldiers,  he  said: 

“You  will  see  them  hanged  as  traitors,  Madame. 
I have  no  time  to  parley.  The  terms  of  capitula- 
tion are  not  satisfactory  to  me.  I do  not  feel  bound 
by  them.  You  may  take  your  women  and  with- 
draw when  you  please,  but  these  men  I shall  hang.” 

Lady  La  Tour  was  taken  a prisoner  to  Port 
Royal  but  died  broken-hearted  after  only  three 
weeks.  Charnisay  for  a time  had  all  his  own  way 
but  met  his  death  by  drowning  in  1650.  La  Tour, 
upon  hearing  this,  went  to  France  and  took  up  his 
case  again  and  proved  Charnisay's  charges  false. 
All  his  former  privileges  and  more  were  given  to 
him.  The  prospect  of  continued  strife  between  La 
Tour  and  the  widow  of  Charnisay  and  her  family 
was  stopped  by  the  marriage  of  La  Tour  and 
Madame  Charnisay. 
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RADISSON  CAPTURED  BY  INDIANS 

Pierre  Esprit  Radisson  was  a young  Frenchman 
who  came  out  to  Canada  in  1636.  He  lived  at  a 
place  called  Three  Rivers.  When  he  was  only  sev- 
enteen years  old  he  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  In- 
dians. This  is  how  it  happened. 

One  day  Radisson  and  two  of  his  friends  went 
out  into  the  woods  to  shoot  birds.  After  they  had 
gone  several  miles  his  friends  wanted  to  go  home. 
They  were  afraid  they  might  meet  the  Indians.  But 
Radisson  laughed  at  them.  However  they  left  him 
and  went  back  to  their  fort. 

Now  Radisson  went  on  walking  further  and 
further,  and  he  killed  a great  many  birds — so  many 
that  he  couldn’t  carry  them  all.  He  then  decided 
to  turn  back.  He  hid  a lot  of  his  birds  in  a hollow 
tree  and  started  for  home. 

He  had  not  gone  far  when  he  thought  he  heard 
a noise.  But  he  could  see  nothing  so  he  went  on 
again  till  he  was  quite  close  to  the  fort. 

Now  once  more  he  stopped.  He  felt  quite  safe 
so  near  home  and  he  wanted  to  shoot  some  more 
birds. 

He  was  just  getting  ready  to  shoot  when  what 
do  you  think  he  saw?  His  two  friends  lying  dead 
with  their  heads  cut  off! 
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You  can  imagine  bow  startled  he  was*  But 
before  he  had  time  to  move  he  saw  something  else. 
What  he  saw  this  time  were  the  heads  of  twenty  or 
thirty  Indians  peering  at  him  through  the  long 
grass.  Don't  you  think  that  was  enough  to  startle 
anyone? 

Now,  without  a moment's  warning  they  all 
rushed  at  him  from  every  direction.  What  could 
he  do  among  so  many?  The  Indians  knocked  him 
down  and  took  away  his  gun,  but  they  did  not 
kill  him. 

Presently  two  of  the  Indians  came  towards  him 
holding  something  in  their  hands.  What  do  you 
think  it  was?  The  heads  of  his  two  friends!  I 
suppose  they  thought  this  was  a joke. 

They  now  all  went  down  to  the  boats  taking 
Radisson  with  them.  They  seemed  pleased  and 
happy.  They  sang  and  jumped  up  and  down  in 
the  canoes  as  they  paddled  up  the  river. 

Soon  they  reached  a place  where  they  were  going 
to  spend  the  night.  They  stayed  here  for  several 
days. 

They  now  paddled  to  another  place  where  there 
were  a great  many  other  Indians.  Here  they  all 
danced  and  sang,  and  they  seemed  very  proud  of 
their  prisoner. 

They  cut  off  his  hair  in  front  and  dabbed  the 
rest  with  thick  grease.  They  then  tied  it  up  with  a 
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red  string.  You  know  men  in  those  days  wore 
their  hair  long  and  tied  back  with  a ribbon. 

They  also  smeared  his  face  with  red  and  black 
paint.  He  must  have  looked  very  strange, 
mustn’t  he? 

They  did  not  stay  here,  but  went  on  travelling 
from  place  to  place,  and  once  they  killed  some  very 
large  bears. 

Soon  they  reached  an  Indian  village  of  fifteen 
huts.  Here  some  of  the  Indians  were  not  very 
friendly.  They  did  not  like  Radisson,  and  one  of 
them  struck  him.  Then  of  course  they  began  to 
fight. 

But  Radisson  was  stronger  than  he  was  and 
knocked  him  down.  He  then  sat  on  him  till  some 
Indians  came  and  parted  them. 

The  Indians  were  very  much  pleased  with 
Radisson  for  doing  this.  You  know  there  is  noth- 
ing an  Indian  admires  like  bravery.  To  show  that 
they  were  pleased  they  brought  him  water  to  wash 
in  and  fish  to  eat.  They  also  combed  and  greased 
his  hair. 

They  now  left  this  place  and  all  night  long  they 
paddled  down  the  river  in  their  canoes. 

The  next  day  they  reached  another  village. 
They  were  all  sitting  round  a fire  when  some 
strange  Indians  rushed  at  them  with  sticks.  They 
seized  Radisson  and  carried  off  his  clothes.  I am 
afraid  he  would  have  been  in  a bad  way  if  it  hadn’t 
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been  for  a nice  old  Indian  woman,  or  squaw,  as  all 
the  Indian  women  are  called. 

He  was  lying  in  his  tent,  wishing  he  was  back 
among  his  own  friends  when  he  saw  her  peeping 
through  the  door.  She  beckoned  to  him  and  he 
followed  her  to  her  hut.  Here  she  gave  him  back 
his  clothes  and  was  very  good  to  him. 

He  stayed  with  these  Indians  for  a long  time. 
The  Indians  who  had  first  caught  him  had  now 
gone  away  and  he  never  saw  them  again.  The  old 
squaw  grew  very  fond  of  him  and  called  him  by  the 
name  of  her  son  who  was  dead.  This  was  Orimha 
which  means  a stone. 

It  is  not  often  that  the  Indians  are  so  good  to  a 
white  man.  Perhaps  it  was  because  he  had  lived 
as  one  of  them  during  the  two  years  he  was  cap- 
tured, and  for  that  reason  he  understood  them  bet- 
ter than  other  white  men  would  have  done.  Any- 
way they  did  him  no  harm. 

But  although  they  were  so  good  to  him,  Radis- 
son  was  not  happy  with  the  Indians  and  was  very 
anxious  to  get  back  to  his  own  people. 

At  last  he  escaped.  Early  one  morning  he  and 
an  Indian  friend  killed  the  three  Indians  who  were 
supposed  to  be  watching  them,  while  they  were 
asleep.  These  two  then  paddled  away  in  a canoe 
as  fast  as  they  could. 

But  they  were  soon  caught  again,  and  now  the 
Indians  were  very  angry.  They  were  very  cruel  to 
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Radisson,  and  if  it  had  not  been  for  Radisson's  In- 
dian mother,  they  would  have  killed  him.  But  she 
saved  him  and  was  again  very  good  to  him. 

Radisson  now  went  out  fighting  with  the  other 
Indians.  One  day  they  came  to  a Dutch  camp  and 
here  one  of  the  white  men  recognized  him. 

These  white  men  were  now  very  anxious  for 
him  to  come  and  live  with  them,  but  he  had  pro- 
mised his  Indian  mother  to  go  back,  so  he  kept  his 
word.  But  he  couldn't  forget  the  white  men.  In 
spite  of  having  lived  so  long  with  the  Indians,  he 
wanted  very  much  to  get  home  again. 

So  one  day  he  escaped  a second  time. 

Early  one  morning  he  went  out  with  a hatchet 
as  if  he  were  going  to  chop  wood.  But  once  out  of 
sight  of  the  village,  he  began  to  run  as  fast  as  he 
could.  He  ran  all  that  day  and  all  that  night. 
Think  how  tired  he  must  have  been!  But  he  was 
dreadfully  afraid  of  being  caught  again. 

By  four  o'clock  the  next  day  he  came  to  a white 
man's  cabin.  The  man's  wife  promised  to  hide 
him  from  the  Indians  while  the  man  himself  went 
to  a place  called  Orange  two  miles  away  to  tell  the 
white  people  that  Radisson  was  there. 

Soon  a rescue  party  came  and  took  him  back 
with  them  to  the  fort. 

The  Indians  looked  for  him  a long  time. 
Radisson  often  used  to  hear  them  calling  him. 

He  soon  left  Canada  and  went  back  to  France. 
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Rut  he  knew  he  could  make  a great  deal  of  money 
trading  furs  with  the  Indians.  So  he  went  to  Eng- 
land to  see  Prince  Rupert  who  was  much  interested 
in  this  fur  trade. 

Here  they  formed  what  is  called  the  Hudson's 
Ray  Company.  As  all  this  part  of  Canada  be- 
longed to  the  English,  the  King  promised  them  that 
no  one  but  these  men  would  be  allowed  to  trade 
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with  the  Indians.  They  put  this  down  in  writing. 
This  paper  was  called  a charter. 

The  prince  now  gave  Radisson  two  ships. 
With  these  ships  he  went  back  to  Canada  and  his 
brother-in-law  went  with  him.  They  were  now 
very  busy,  and  made  a great  deal  of  money  selling 
furs. 

Radisson  afterward  went  back  to  England 
where  he  died  in  1720. 
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HOW  WOLFE  WON  QUEBEC 

Once  there  lived  a very  brave  English  soldier 
named  General  Wolfe.  We  will  always  remember 
him  because  he  won  Quebec  from  the  French. 

You  know  Quebec  is  built  on  a very  high  rocky 
place  just  above  the  St.  Lawrence  River,  and  here 
on  a large  plain  called  the  Plains  of  Abraham  a 
great  battle  was  fought  between  the  English  and 
the  French. 

At  that  time  the  English  were  trying  very  hard 
to  win  Canada  from  the  French  people,  and  had 
already  taken  a great  many  French  forts.  But  Que- 
bec was  the  strongest  of  them  all  and  the  French 
were  very  anxious  to  keep  it. 

Now  when  the  King  of  England  heard  how 
hard  the  English  were  fighting  he  sent  out  General 
Wolfe  with  an  army  of  eight  thousand  men.  These 
men  were  to  take  Quebec. 

General  Wolfe's  plan  was  to  besiege  Quebec, 
that  is  to  surround  it  with  his  soldiers  so  that  the 
French  could  not  get  anything  to  eat. 

You  see  they  could  not  get  out  to  bring  food 
into  the  fort  and  of  course  no  one  could  get  in,  so 
when  they  had  eaten  what  there  was  in  the  city 
they  would  starve. 
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General  Wolfe  and  his  men  camped  on  the  Isle 
of  Orleans  just  below  Quebec  and  the  siege  began. 
They  ruined  all  the  houses  the)r  could  reach  with 
their  guns  but  still  the  French  held  on  to  the  fort. 
And  all  the  time  they  were  waiting  eagerly  for  win- 
ter to  come. 

Do  you  know  why  they  wanted  winter  to 
come?  It  was  because  they  knew  that  when  the 
river  began  to  freeze  Wolfe  would  have  to  go  away. 
If  he  did  not,  his  ships  would  be  frozen  into  the  ice. 

Wolfe  knew  this  too,  and  he  knew  that  he  must 
do  something  very  soon  if  he  wanted  to  win  Que- 
bec before  the  winter  came. 

Now  there  was  only  one  thing  he  could  do  and 
this  was  a very  dangerous  thing.  Up  the  steep  cliff, 
at  a place  several  miles  below  Quebec,  there  led  a 
little  pathway  so  narrow  that  only  one  man  could 
go  at  a time  and  so  dangerous  that  it  was  hardly 
watched  at  all.  But  this  is  the  way  Wolfe  deter- 
mined to  reach  the  fort. 

Now  you  remember  they  were  on  an  island,  so 
all  the  troops  had  to  get  into  boats  and  row  across 
to  the  main  land.  This  was  dangerous  too. 

The  night  they  chose  was  dark  and  the  boats 
crept  silently  through  the  water  toward  the  point 
where  they  were  to  land.  Suddenly  a voice  rang 
out, 

''Who  goes  there?” 

It  was  a French  sentry  who  had  heard  the  splash 
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of  the  water  as  they  rowed,  although  they  went 
very  softly. 

“France,”  answered  an  officer. 

“What  regiment?” 

“The  Queen's,”  said  the  officer.  He  knew  that 
some  boats  with  food  were  expected  from  a regi- 
ment called  “The  Queen's.” 

The  French  sentry  was  satisfied. 

“Pass,”  he  said,  and  the  boats  passed  on  down 
the  river. 

They  had  not  gone  far  before  another  sentry 
heard  them.  Again  he  asked  them  who  they  were, 
and  again  they  made  the  same  answer.  This  sen- 
try, too,  thought  they  were  his  own  men  and  let 
them  go  by.  They  were  very  fortunate,  weren't 
they? 

And  now  they  reached  the  landing  place.  Gen- 
eral Wolfe  sprang  out  and  all  his  men  after  him. 
As  boat  after  boat  reached  the  shore  the  men  stood 
on  the  beach  and  looked  up  at  the  rocks  they  were 
to  climb.  These  were  very  very  high  and  steep. 
They  were  as  high  as  six  houses  would  be  if  one 
were  placed  on  the  top  of  the  other!  But  there  was 
no  time  to  stop  and  think  about  this — there  was 
not  a minute  to  lose.  So  they  began  to  climb. 

One  by  one  they  struggled  along,  catching  hold 
of  roots  and  bushes  to  keep  themselves  from  fall- 
ing. It  was  very  hard  work  but  at  last  they 
reached  the  top. 
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Now  a sentry  standing  on  the  top  of  the  cliff 
heard  a rustle  in  the  bushes,  and  this  time  they  could 
not  deceive  him.  He  knew  that  the  English  had 
come  at  last.  Quickly  they  scrambled  up  until  four 
thousand  men  were  gathered  on  the  plain,  ready 
to  fight. 

Of  course  the  sentry  rushed  to  tell  the  French 
general,  Montcalm,  and  you  can  imagine  how  ex- 
cited the  people  of  Quebec  were  as  the  soldiers  all 
marched  out  to  battle. 

Now  the  French  had  a great  many  Indians  to 
help  them,  and  as  they  came  dashing  forward  they 
looked  very  terrible  in  their  war  paint  and  feathers. 

The  fight  was  very  short.  At  the  word  of  com- 
mand, Wolfe’s  army  marched  forward.  As  they 
drew  nearer  the  French  began  to  fire  but  their  shots 
did  not  have  much  effect.  Wolfe,  however,  would 
not  let  his  men  shoot  then,  but  marched  them  up 
closer  and  closer.  He  had  another  plan. 

When  they  were  quite  near  they  suddenly  all 
fired  at  once.  Wolfe’s  plan  had  been  a good  one. 
His  men  were  so  close  now  that  every  bullet  told, 
and  very  many  of  the  French  were  killed. 

Three  times  Wolfe  was  wounded.  As  he  lay 
dying  some  one  called,  ‘‘They  run!  They  run!” 

“Who  run?”  asked  Wolfe,  raising  himself. 
You  see  he  was  afraid  it  might  be  the  English. 

“The  enemy.  Sir,”  answered  the  man. 

“Now  God  be  praised,”  cried  Wolfe,  “I  can  die 
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in  peace.”  He  turned  on  his  side  and  never  spoke 
again. 

And  so  ended  the  battle  of  the  Plains  of 
Abraham. 

Upon  this  plain  there  stands  a monument.  It 
was  placed  there  in  memory  of  the  heroes  of  this 
battle.  On  one  side  is  the  name,  “Montcalm.”  On 
the  other,  “Wolfe.” 
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MONTCALM,  THE  GALLANT  GENERAL 

In  the  city  of  Quebec  there  is  a memorial  to  two 
great  generals — Wolfe  and  Montcalm.  Those  of 
us  who  consider  ourselves  of  British  origin  think 
of  Wolfe  as  the  general  who  captured  Quebec  and 
conquered  Canada  for  the  British  Empire.  Mont- 
calm was  the  leader  of  those  who  fought  against 
Wolfe.  Why  should  we,  in  a country  that  is  now 
British,  set  up  a statue  in  memory  of  this  general 
who  was  our  enemy?  Because  he  was  a gallant 
general;  because  he  was  kind  as  well  as  brave; 
because  he  was  a true  gentleman. 

He  was  born  in  the  south  of  France  in  1712. 
When  he  was  fifteen  he  entered  the  army;  he  saw 
much  active  warfare  and  was  promoted  for  his 
bravery  until  in  1756  he  was  made  a major-gen- 
eral and  sent  to  command  the  French  forces  in 
North  America. 

When  he  got  to  Canada,  he  found  that  the  gov- 
ernor was  not  at  all  glad  to  see  him;  he  wanted  to 
command  the  army  himself.  So,  instead  of  help- 
ing Montcalm,  he  often  did  things  to  hinder  him. 
In  spite  of  this,  Montcalm  was  for  a time  very  suc- 
cessful against  the  English,  defeating  them  at  many 
points.  Montcalm's  army  was  made  up  of  Indians 
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as  well  as  regulars  and  French-Canadian  militia. 
He  writes  of  his  Indian  followers  in  a letter  to  his 
mother:  "The  men  always  carry  to  war,  along  with 
their  tomahawk  and  gun,  a mirror  to  daub  their 
faces  with  various  colors,  and  arrange  feathers  in 
their  heads  and  rings  on  their  ears  and  noses.  Often 
they  wear  a laced  coat  with  no  shirt  at  all.  They 
make  war  with  astounding  cruelty,  sparing  neither 
men,  women,  nor  children,  and  take  off  your  scalp 
very  neatly — an  operation  which  generally  kills 
you/' 

You  may  be  sure  that  Montcalm  was  often 
ashamed  of  his  Indian  allies  but  then  there  were 
other  Indians  on  the  side  of  the  English,  and  they 
were  just  as  cruel. 

Although  Montcalm  was  winning  nearly 
everywhere  against  the  English  he  was  not  satisfied 
for  he  knew  that  the  governor  and  other  officials 
were  making  money  out  of  the  country  while  the 
army  was  poorly  supplied  and  poor  people  were 
almost  starving.  He  even  asked  to  be  recalled  to 
France,  but  afterwards  he  wrote,  "Since  the  state 
of  the  colony  is  so  bad,  I must  do  what  I can  to 
help  it.”  From  this  we  see  that  he  was  a true 
patriot — he  was  not  thinking  of  what  he  might  do 
to  help  himself  but  what  he  might  do  to  help  his 
country. 

When  the  final  act  of  the  struggle  came,  Mont- 
calm was  as  active,  brave,  and  thoughtful  as  ever. 
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In  spite  of  all  that  was  against  him  he  gave  Wolfe 
much  trouble  to  make  any  impression  on  the  for- 
tress of  Quebec.  It  was  only  when  Wolfe  was  able 
to  land  his  army  secretly  that  any  chance  of  success 
seemed  likely  and  even  then  if  Montcalm  had  not 
been  so  daring  as  to  march  out  against  him,  it  is 
hard  to  say  how  the  siege  of  Quebec  would  have 
ended. 

When  the  French  were  forced  to  flee  Montcalm 
rode  back  to  the  city.  He  was  shot  through  the 
body  and  when  told  that  he  had  only  about  twelve 
hours  to  live,  he  said:  “So  much  the  better;  I am 
happy  that  I shall  not  live  to  see  the  surrender  of 
Quebec.” 
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HOW  PONTIAC  TRIED  TO  DRIVE  OUT 
THE  ENGLISH 

There  was  once  a great  Indian  chief  named 
Pontiac  who  had  helped  the  French  to  fight  against 
the  English.  Some  of  the  Indians  liked  the  French 
people  best  and  others  preferred  the  English. 

One  day  Pontiac  met  an  English  officer.  He 
asked  the  officer  where  he  was  going.  The  officer 
said,  “We  are  going  to  Detroit  to  take  the  French 
fort  there.  There  has  been  a big  battle  and  the 
English  have  won.”  Pontiac  was  amazed.  There 
had  been  a big  battle  and  he  had  heard  nothing 
about  it!  But  that  was  not  so  strange  after  all 
when  you  remember  that  in  those  days  there  were 
no  telegraphs  or  trains — not  even  any  newspapers. 
The  officer  went  on  to  say  that  he  wanted  to  be 
friends  with  the  Indians,  and  gave  Pontiac  several 
belts  of  wampum. 

Among  the  Indians  a wampum  belt  is  a peace 
offering.  Pontiac  now  agreed  to  be  friends  with 
the  English  and  smoked  a peace  pipe  with  the 
officer. 

Smoking  the  Peace  Pipe  is  a custom  among  the 
Indians.  It  means  that  those  who  smoke  this  pipe 
promise  to  be  good  friends. 
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Pontiac  soon  had  a chance  to  show  that  he 
meant  to  keep  his  promise. 

When  the  English  reached  Detroit  they  found 
that  four  hundred  Indians  were  waiting  to  attack 
them.  But  Pontiac  persuaded  these  Indians  to  go 
away  and  leave  the  white  men  alone.  You  see  he 
was  a friend  worth  having. 

Now  the  English  settled  down  in  Detroit  in 
the  place  of  the  French.  But  they  were  not  kind  to 
the  Indians  as  the  French  had  been,  and  were  not 
grateful  to  Pontiac  for  helping  them. 

They  built  their  homes  on  the  Indians'  land 
and  planted  corn  and  turnips  there.  Now  that  was 
pretty  hard  for  the  Indians  to  bear,  wasn't  it? 

Pontiac  knew  what  the  English  had  been  doing 
and  he  thought  about  it  a great  deal.  He  was  the 
head  of  the  tribe,  you  see,  and  they  all  looked  to 
him  to  help  them.  He  now  made  up  his  mind  that 
he  would  stand  it  no  longer. 

He  began  to  plan  how  all  the  Indian  tribes 
would  band  together  to  drive  the  English  people 
away.  The  French  people  knew  how  they  felt  and 
tried  to  encourage  them  by  telling  them  that  their 
king  would  send  many  soldiers  to  help  them.  Now 
this  was  not  true.  The  French  knew  the  King 
would  not  send  any  soldiers,  but  they  hated  the 
English  and  wanted  the  Indians  to  fight  them. 
Pontiac,  however,  believed  the  French,  and  he 
thought  that  with  their  help  they  could  surely  drive 
the  hated  English  from  the  country. 
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Now  Pontiac  sent  messengers  all  through  the 
land.  These  messengers  called  the  people  to  meet 
together;  then,  when  they  had  all  come  to  one  place 
the  messengers  would  urge  the  Indians  to  rise 
against  the  English.  Pontiac  himself  went  into  the 
woods  to  fast  and  think  what  would  be  the  best 
way  to  fight  their  enemies. 

When  the  fast  was  over  he  came  back  and  called 
a great  war  council.  Everyone  came  to  this  and 
they  all  sat  on  the  ground  in  rows  and  listened  to 
Pontiac  as  he  tried  every  way  he  could  think  of  to 
rouse  their  anger  against  the  English.  They  now 
made  a plan  to  seize  the  forts  and  then  to  drive  the 
English  out  of  the  country.  All  the  Indian  tribes 
would  unite  together  to  do  this.  Each  tribe  would 
seize  a different  fort  and  they  would  all  do  it  at  the 
same  time.  Pontiac  planned  to  take  the  Detroit 
fort  himself. 

Now  the  Indians  might  have  succeeded  in  this 
if  it  had  not  been  for  one  little  Indian  girl. 

This  girl  was  very  fond  of  the  English  com- 
mander at  the  fort  and  she  could  not  bear  to  think 
of  him  being  killed.  So  she  went  to  him,  bringing 
with  her  as  an  excuse  a pair  of  moccasins  that  she 
had  made  for  him.  Then  when  she  was  alone  with 
him  she  told  him  what  Pontiac  was  going  to  do. 
This  was  his  plan. 

Pontiac  was  going  to  ask  the  Commander  for 
a council,  that  is,  he  wanted  to  speak  to  the  Com- 
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mander  in  a room  called  the  Council  Chamber 
where  only  important  things  were  discussed*  Sixty 
Indians  would  be  with  him*  They  would  all  come 
into  the  council  chamber,  and  each  one  would  carry 
a gun  under  his  blanket.  These  guns  would  be  cut 
short  so  that  they  would  not  show*  Now  you 
understand  Pontiac  wished  to  deceive  the  English, 
so  he  now  meant  to  tell  them  that  he  wanted  to  be 
good  friends  with  them. 

He  would  then  hand  the  officer  a peace  belt  up- 
side down.  This  was  the  sign  for  all  the  Indians 
to  rush  upon  the  English  and  shoot  them*  Hun- 
dreds of  other  Indians  were  to  stand  at  the  gate  of 
the  fort,  ready  to  rush  in. 

You  see  the  English  would  have  been  in  great 
danger  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  little  Indian  girl. 
But  now  that  the  Commander  knew,  of  course,  he 
began  to  get  ready  to  defeat  the  Indians. 

The  next  day  everything  happened  just  as  the 
girl  had  said  it  would.  In  the  morning  a crowd  of 
Indians  appeared  outside  the  fort.  They  said  they 
were  going  to  play  ball,  but  of  course  they  were 
really  waiting  for  Pontiac. 

Now  Pontiac  and  his  chosen  band  came  to  the 
gates  of  the  fort.  Their  faces  were  painted  black 
and  white  and  red  and  yellow.  They  held  their 
blankets  close  round  them.  You  see  they  were  each 
hiding  a gun  under  this  blanket. 

As  they  entered  the  gate  they  were  much  sur- 
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prised  to  see  rows  of  soldiers,  drawn  up  on  each  side 
of  the  street,  and  all  carrying  guns  and  swords.  The 
officer  also  had  swords  and  pistols. 

“Why  are  so  many  of  your  men  carrying  guns 
to-day?”  asked  Pontiac. 

The  Commander  told  him  that  they  were  doing 
it  for  practice. 

The  chiefs  sat  down  on  the  mats  spread  out 
for  them  but  they  felt  worried.  They  did  not  un- 
derstand this.  However,  Pontiac  began  to  speak  as 
he  had  arranged.  Just  as  he  was  going  to  lift  the 
belt  as  a signal,  the  Commander  raised  his  hand. 
Instantly  the  drums  rolled  and  outside  they  could 
hear  the  clash  of  the  guns.  Pontiac  was  much  dis- 
turbed. He  saw  it  was  no  use  to  make  the  attack 
he  had  planned  so  he  sat  down. 

The  Commander  then  spoke.  He  said  he 
wished  to  be  friends  with  the  Indians  if  they  did 
what  was  right,  but  that  if  they  did  not,  they 
would  be  sorry.  The  Indians  then  all  marched  out 
and  the  gate  was  closed  after  them.  The  next  day 
Pontiac  came  again  and  brought  the  pipe  of  peace. 
He  told  the  English  he  loved  them  like  brothers, 
but  of  course  the  English  did  not  believe  him. 

A few  days  afterwards  hundreds  of  Indians 
came  to  the  fort  but  the  Commander  would  not 
let  them  in. 

“You  may  come  in  alone,”  he  said  to  Pontiac, 
“but  your  men  must  stay  outside.”  Now  Pontiac 
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was  very  angry.  He  sent  his  people  all  through  the 
country  and  they  seized  the  English  and  killed 
them.  They  took  other  forts  and  killed  all  the  sol- 
diers they  could  find. 

But  even  yet  Pontiac  had  not  given  up  trying 
to  take  the  fort  at  Detroit.  He  besieged  them  for 
nearly  a year.  That  is,  he  drew  a big  army  of  In- 
dians all  around  the  fort  so  that  the  soldiers  could 
not  get  out. 

Many  ships  came  sailing  up  the  river  loaded 
with  provisions,  but  the  Indians  captured  the  boats 
and  treated  the  sailors  very  cruelly.  One  vessel, 
however,  managed  to  reach  the  fort,  and  if  it  had 
not  been  for  this  vessel,  the  soldiers  would  have 
died  from  lack  of  food. 

Pontiac  went  on  capturing  forts,  and  killing 
the  English  soldiers— indeed  life  became  a terrible 
thing  for  the  English.  But  help  was  coming.  The 
King  of  England  heard  about  this  terrible  war  and 
he  sent  three  thousand  men  with  lots  of  guns  and 
cannon  to  drive  away  the  Indians. 

Pontiac  now  stopped  fighting.  He  knew  it 
would  be  no  use  to  go  on.  He  thought  it  would 
be  wiser  to  be  friendly  with  the  English,  and 
though,  of  course,  they  could  never  trust  him  again, 
they  were  so  glad  to  be  at  peace  with  the  Indians 
that  they  gave  Pontiac  a sum  of  money  every  year. 
But  even  now  they  were  afraid  of  him.  They 
wanted  to  get  rid  of  him.  It  was  an  English  trader 
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who  at  last  did  this,  though  he  did  not  shoot  him 
himself* 

As  he  was  passing  through  the  woods  one  night 
he  saw  Pontiac  walking  along  and  he  thought  this 
would  be  a good  time  to  shoot  him*  There  was  a 
friendly  Indian  close  by*  He  said  to  this  Indian, 
“If  you  follow  Pontiac  and  kill  him  I will  give  you 
a barrel  of  rum*”  Rum,  you  know,  is  a kind  of 
drink  which  the  Indians  like  very  much. 

Pontiac  went  on  walking  through  the  woods 
and  singing  to  himself*  Little  did  he  think  that 
this  was  the  last  time  he  would  ever  walk  there* 
Suddenly  he  fell  to  the  ground*  The  Indian  had 
driven  his  tomahawk  into  his  head!  And  that  was 
the  end  of  Pontiac* 
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THE  STORY  OF  THE  UNITED  EMPIRE 
LOYALISTS 

In  1776  there  was  a great  war  between  Canada 
and  the  States  when  the  Americans  fought  against 
the  British,  Some  of  the  Americans,  however,  re- 
fused to  take  sides  against  Britain  and  they  have 
always  been  called  the  United  Empire  Loyalists, 

The  rest  of  the  Americans  did  not  like  this,  and 
treated  these  poor  Loyalists  very  badly.  Even 
when  the  war  was  over  they  burned  their  houses 
and  carried  away  their  goods. 

At  last  the  poor  Loyalists  could  not  stand  this 
any  longer,  and  they  made  up  their  minds  to  go  and 
live  in  Canada.  The  British  government  gave  them 
some  land,  but  there  were  no  houses  or  gardens  on 
this  land — they  had  to  make  these  themselves. 

First  they  began  chopping  down  trees  so  as  to 
have  a space  on  which  to  build  their  cabin.  You 
have  often  heard  of  log  cabins,  haven't  you?  Well, 
these  are  what  the  Loyalists  now  began  to  build 
with  the  trunks  of  the  trees  which  they  cut  down. 

First  they  laid  these  trees  one  on  the  top  of  the 
other  till  they  had  the  four  walls  built,  then  they 
filled  the  spaces  in  between  with  clay  and  moss.  For 
the  roof  they  used  poles  covered  with  bark. 
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At  first  these  cabins  were  very  cold  in  winter 
because  the  people  did  not  know  how  to  fill  up  all 
the  cracks  in  the  logs.  But  after  a while,  when  they 
had  more  practice  in  building  cabins,  they  were  able 
to  make  them  nice  and  warm. 

They  had  to  make  their  furniture  as  well. 
Often  their  tables  were  only  the  trunks  of  large 
trees  sawed  off  to  the  proper  height,  and  their  beds 


A Log  Cabin  of  the  United  Empire  Loyalists. 


were  made  of  poles  and  bark.  Sometimes,  even, 
they  had  nothing  to  sleep  on  but  a pile  of  branches. 

Now  these  people  were  not  used  to  farming 
and  they  did  not  know  how  to  do  it  properly  as  our 
farmers  do.  For  the  first  three  years  the  govern- 
ment gave  them  food,  but  the  next  year  they  lost 
nearly  all  their  crops,  and  all  that  winter  they  were 
very  hungry.  The  children  used  to  gather  nuts  to 
keep  them  from  starving. 

There  were  lots  of  wild  birds,  but  these  poor 
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people  had  neither  guns  nor  gunpowder  so  they 
could  not  kill  them. 

They  were  very  good  to  each  other.  If  one  had 
a beef  bone  he  would  make  soup  of  it  and  then  send 
the  bone  to  his  neighbor  who  would  also  boil  it  in 
his  soup.  He  would  then  pass  it  on  to  the  next 
person,  each  one  hoping  to  get  a little  taste  out  of 
it,  but  I am  afraid  they  did  not  get  very  much — 
specially  as  they  had  no  salt. 

The  next  year,  however,  when  the  harvests 
came  they  had  plenty  of  food  once  more. 

Now  each  of  these  little  log  cabins  was  a long 
way  one  from  the  other.  There  were  not  many 
roads  so  they  used  to  do  what  they  called  “blaze” 
the  trees.  That  is,  the  men  would  go  through  the 
woods  chopping  off  pieces  of  bark  with  their  axes. 
So  if  you  followed  these  blazed  trails  you  would 
never  get  lost. 

Now  these  Loyalists  did  not  work  all  the  time. 
They  played  too,  but  they  used  to  work  first  and 
play  afterwards. 

Of  course  you  have  all  heard  of  hees — the  kind 
that  sting  you  if  they  get  a chance.  But  I am  going 
to  tell  you  about  another  kind  of  bee  which  the 
Loyalists  often  used  to  have,  and  they  liked  these 
very  much. 

When  there  was  some  work  to  be  done  like 
building  a barn,  all  the  farmers  for  miles  around 
would  come  and  help  build  this  barn.  When  this 
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was  done,  the  farmer  who  owned  the  barn  would 
give  them  a splendid  big  supper.  After  that  they 
would  clear  away  the  tables  and  chairs  and  dance 
till  morning.  That  is  what  they  called  a bee  and 
they  thought  this  kind  of  bee  was  great  fun. 

Now  at  this  time  the  country  was  full  of 
wolves.  The  children  did  not  dare  go  very  far  from 
the  house  for  they  never  knew  when  a wolf  might 
spring  out  and  eat  them  up,  just  as  they  do  in  fairy 
stories.  These  cruel  wolves  ate  the  poor  little  lambs 
and  every  other  animal  they  could  find. 

When  meal  times  came  they  had  very  few 
dishes  to  eat  off — quite  often  they  had  to  make 
wooden  ones,  and.  if  one  family  went  to  visit  an- 
other they  nearly  always  had  to  take  their  dishes 
with  them. 

These  Loyalists  were  very  much  afraid  of  the 
Indians,  for  some  of  them  were,  as  you  know,  very 
cruel.  So  they  always  kept  big,  strong  dogs  to  help 
guard  their  homes.  These  dogs  also  helped  them 
with  their  housework.  You  didn’t  know  dogs 
could  do  housework,  did  you?  But  I can  tell  you 
what  they  did  do.  They  used  to  churn  the  butter, 
and  they  could  do  this  very  well,  though  they 
didn’t  like  it  any  better  than  you  would. 

You  know  butter  is  made  from  cream.  This 
cream  is  shaken  up  and  down  in  the  churn  until  it 
becomes  stiff  and  then  it  is  butter.  Now  the 
farmers’  wives  used  to  put  the  dogs  into  a little 
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treadmill  as  it  is  called.  That  is  like  a little  cage 
that  turns  round  and  round,  and  as  long  as  the  dog 
is  in  it  he  has  to  keep  on  running.  And  they  have 
arranged  it  so  that  while  he  is  running  he  works  the 
churn  and  so  makes  the  butter. 

Now  the  dogs  used  to  dislike  this  so  much  that, 
when  churning  day  came  round  they  would  run 
away  and  hide.  I feel  rather  sorry  for  the  poor 
dogs,  don't  you? 

Now  I have  told  you  enough  to  show  you  what 
hard  times  the  poor  Loyalists  had.  Still,  after  a 
while  they  grew  quite  clever  at  their  work  and  be- 
came very  fond  of  their  Canadian  homes. 


CHAPTER  XXI 

THE  STORY  OF  LAURA  SECORD 

Laura  Secord  is  the  name  of  a very  brave 
woman.  She  lived  with  her  husband  at  Queenston. 
Queenston,  you  know,  is  on  the  Niagara  River. 
And  Niagara  River  separates  Canada  from  the 
States. 

In  July,  1813,  there  was  a dreadful  war  going 
on  between  these  two  countries.  The  Canadian 
side  of  the  river  had  already  been  seized  by  the 
Americans. 

Thirteen  miles  from  Queenston  was  a little 
place  called  Beaver  Dams  where  many  things  needed 
in  the  camp  were  kept,  and  also  a great  deal  of 
ammunition.  This  was  in  charge  of  an  officer 
called  Lieutenant  Fitzgibbon. 

Now  I told  you  that  Laura  Secord  lived  at 
Queenston.  She  often  had  to  let  the  American  offi- 
cers stay  at  her  house.  One  night  she  heard  them 
talking.  They  were  planning  to  seize  Beaver  Dams 
the  next  day  and  use  all  the  stores  for  themselves. 
Besides  they  wanted  to  post  their  armies  there. 

Now  this  would  be  a very  bad  thing  for  the 
Canadians  and  Mrs.  Secord  knew  that  she  must  find 
some  way  of  warning  Lieutenant  Fitzgibbon. 

Her  husband  was  not  well  enough  to  go,  and 
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besides  the  soldiers  would  not  have  let  him  pass* 
You  know  when  a place  is  captured  by  the  enemy, 
they  put  soldiers  called  sentries  to  watch  that  the 
people  they  have  captured  do  not  escape,  and  if  Mr. 
Secord  had  gone  out  of  Queenston  they  would  have 
caught  him  at  once. 

But  Mrs.  Secord  had  a good  excuse.  Her 
brother  was  ill  at  St.  David,  a little  place  near  by, 
so  the  sentry  let  her  go  through. 

She  had  started  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  and 
when  she  reached  St.  David  it  was  pouring 
rain. 

The  people  there  tried  to  persuade  her  not  to 
go  any  further  but  she  would  not  listen  to  them. 
However  they  could  not  bear  to  see  her  go  alone  so 
her  niece  joined  her. 

She  could  not  walk  straight  to  Beaver  Dams 
because  she  knew  some  soldiers  had  gone  by  that 
road.  So  she  had  to  go  far  out  of  her  way.  It 
had  been  raining  so  hard  that  she  had  to  wade 
through  streams  and  creep  across  fallen  trees  on 
hands  and  knees.  At  last  she  reached  a place  called 
St.  Catherines.  Here  her  niece  was  so  tired  and  her 
feet  pained  her  so  much  that  she  could  not  go  any 
further.  So  now  Mrs.  Secord  went  on  alone. 

She  knew  that  near  Beaver  Dams  were  Lieuten- 
ant Fitzgibbon's  Indian  soldiers.  Now,  you  know 
Indians,  even  when  they  are  civilized  are  fierce  and 
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cruel,  and  you  can  be  quite  sure  that  Mrs,  Secord 
was  afraid  to  go  to  their  camp  all  alone  at  night. 

But  she  was  a very  brave  woman  and  now  that 
she  had  come  so  far  she  wasn’t  going  to  let  a thing 
like  that  stop  her.  Se  she  walked  bravely  up  to 
them. 

It  was  bright  moonlight.  Many  of  the  Indians 
were  still  sitting  outside  their  tents,  and  their  camp 
fires  were  still  blazing.  The  light  from  these  fires 
cast  queer  shadows  over  their  faces  and  made  them 
look  even  more  fierce  and  terrible  than  they  really 
were. 

Still  Laura  Secord  walked  on  toward  them. 

And  then  they  saw  her. 

With  a yell  they  sprang  to  their  feet.  All  the 
others  rushed  out  of  their  tents  to  see  what  was  the 
matter.  They  held  their  guns  in  their  hands.  They 
thought  they  were  being  attacked  by  the  enemy. 

But  there  was  no  enemy.  Instead  there  was 
just  one  lonely,  frightened  woman. 

With  more  yells  they  all  rushed  at  her  scream- 
ing, “Woman!”  and  waving  their  guns.  I am  sure 
poor  Laura  Secord  must  have  thought  they  were 
going  to  shoot  her. 

She  said  afterward  she  was  dreadfully  fright- 
ened. Just  think  how  frightened  you  would  be  if 
you  were  all  alone  in  the  middle  of  the  night  with 
these  yelling,  screaming  Indians. 

But  even  now  she  did  not  turn  back.  Instead 
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she  walked  bravely  up  to  them  and  asked  to  see 

their  chief. 

When  he  came  out  she  told  him  that  he  must 
let  her  pass  through  his  camp.  That  if  she  did  not 
get  to  Lieutenant  Fitzgibbon  before  the  next  day 
the  soldiers  would  take  them  all  prisoners. 


“She  walked  bravely  up  to  them." 


The  chief  shook  his  head.  Perhaps  he  did  not 
believe  her,  but  at  last  he  said  he  would  go  with 
her  to  the  lieutenant.  So  after  all  she  reached 
Beaver  Dams  in  time. 

As  the  lieutenant  was  now  warned  he  was  all 
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ready  for  the  soldiers  and  took  about  five  hundred 

and  fifty  prisoners. 

So  you  can  see  now  what  a splendid  thing  Laura 
Secord  did  for  her  country  when  she  took  that  long, 
lonely  walk  in  the  middle  of  the  night. 

This  is  not  the  only  brave  deed  for  which  Laura 
Secord  has  been  honoured.  She  helped  to  save  her 
husband's  life  as  he  lay  wounded  on  the  battlefield 
at  Queenston  Heights  where  General  Brock  was 
killed.  The  battle  had  been  raging  for  a long  time 
and  Mrs,  Secord  was  waiting  very  anxiously  for 
news  from  her  husband  when  word  was  sent  to  her 
that  he  was  wounded. 

Rushing  to  the  battlefield,  she  was  just  in  time 
to  see  three  American  soldiers  approach  him.  Two 
of  them  raised  their  muskets  to  club  him  to  death 
when  Laura  threw  herself  between  them, 

“Kill  me  and  spare  my  husband,"  she  cried. 

Roughly  the  American  soldiers  told  her  to  get 
out  of  the  way,  and  again  one  raised  his  musket 
when  a stern  voice  bade  him  stop.  One  of  the  cap- 
tains had  come  up  just  in  time.  Mr.  Secord  was 
then  carried  to  his  own  home,  and  afterwards  he 
and  Captain  Wool,  for  that  was  the  American  offi- 
cer's name,  became  good  friends. 

Mrs.  Secord  is  buried  in  the  churchyard  at 
Niagara  Falls,  and  a beautiful  monument  now 
stands  above  her  grave.  It  is  twelve  feet  high,  and 
on  it  are  written  these  words: 
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“This  monument  has  been  erected  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Canada  to  Laura  Ingersoll  Secord,  who 
saved  her  husband's  life  in  the  battle  on  these 
heigh ts,  Oct.  13th,  1812,  and  who  risked  her  own 
in  conveying  to  Captain  Fitzgibbon  information 
by  which  he  won  the  battle  of  Beaver  Dams  July 
24th,  1813." 
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BROCK,  THE  HERO  OF  QUEENSTON 
HEIGHTS 

General  Brock  was  a great  Canadian  hero.  I 
am  going  to  tell  you  how  he  gave  his  life  for  his 
country. 

In  the  year  1812a  war  broke  out  between  the 
United  States  and  Canada. 

For  a long  time  the  Americans  had  been  think- 
ing that  they  would  like  to  have  our  country  as 
well  as  their  own.  They  thought  this  would  be  a 
very  good  time  to  take  it  away  from  the  Canadians 
because  England  was  fighting  with  France  and 
could  spare  very  few  men  for  Canada.  But  we 
didn’t  need  help  from  the  English.  We  were  able 
to  drive  back  the  Americans  ourselves. 

One  day  an  American  general  came  over  to  Can- 
ada with  a message.  He  said  that  if,  when  the 
American  army  came  the  Canadians  would  remain 
quiet  and  not  fight,  they  would  be  well  treated,  but 
that  if  they  refused,  there  would  be  a great  war. 

The  Canadians  were  very  angry.  They  did 
not  want  to  belong  to  the  States.  Sir  Isaac  Brock 
made  a speech.  He  told  them  that  his  men  would 
teach  the  enemy  a lesson.  He  said  if  they  started 
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to  make  war  on  Canada,  they  would  be  very  sorry 
they  had  ever  begun. 

But  the  Americans  were  determined  to  fight, 
and  in  October  of  that  year  was  fought  the  great 
battle  of  Queenston  Heights. 

Queenston  is  built  on  a very  high  part  of  the 
Niagara  River.  The  fort  where  the  brave  Cana- 
dians fought  that  day  is  still  there. 

Now  just  opposite  this  fort  on  the  other  side 
of  the  river  was  a large  American  army.  They 
were  waiting  for  a chance  to  attack  the  Canadians. 

Of  course  General  Brock  knew  they  were  going 
to  do  this.  All  day  long  he  watched  them,  and  at 
night  the  sentries  marched  back  and  forth  waiting 
to  see  the  soldiers  come  down  to  the  river. 

Then  one  night  Brock  was  called  away  to  a 
place  called  Fort  George  which  was  only  a few  miles 
from  Queenston.  I suppose  he  felt  pretty  anxious  as 
he  left  the  fort,  but  he  told  the  soldiers  to  watch 
very  carefully  while  he  was  gone. 

It  was  a dark  night  and  the  air  was  very  still. 
As  the  sentry  kept  his  lonely  watch  he  could  hear 
every  sound.  Sometimes  there  would  be  a little 
splash  and  he  would  turn  quickly,  but  it  was  only 
a water  rat  or  perhaps  a fish. 

And  now  the  night  was  nearly  over.  He  could 
see  a faint  glow  in  the  sky.  Very  soon  the  sun 
would  come  peeping  over  the  top  of  the  hill  and 
another  day  would  have  begun. 
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Then  suddenly  he  saw  figures  moving  on  the 
opposite  bank,  and  a minute  later  canoes  full  of 
soldiers  began  paddling  down  the  river.  The  time 
was  come  at  last. 

His  first  thought  was,  “General  Brock  is  not 
here!” 

Quickly  he  roused  the  soldiers.  One  man 
sprang  on  his  horse  and  dashed  off  to  tell  the  Gen- 
eral. The  others  all  hurried  to  the  shore,  ready  to 
shoot  the  Americans  as  they  paddled  across  the 
river. 

Now,  you  remember  the  Canadians  were  up  on 
a rock  very  high  above  the  river  so  of  course  the 
Americans  had  to  climb  up  this  rock  before  they 
could  begin  to  fight. 

There  was  a little  path  here,  which  very  likely 
the  Indians  had  often  used,  and  up  this  path  the 
Americans  began  to  climb  as  fast  as  they  could. 

When  at  last  they  reached  the  top  the  real  battle 
began.  And  now  there  came  the  sound  of  hoofs 
rattling  over  the  stony  ground.  General  Brock  was 
coming  at  last. 

As  he  dashed  up  the  hill  he  waved  his  sword. 

“Follow  me,  boys,”  he  called  to  his  men.  And 
that  was  the  last  command  he  ever  gave.  Just  as 
he  had  finished  speaking,  a ball  struck  him  and  he 
fell. 

As  he  lay  dying,  he  begged  them  not  to  let  the 
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others  know.  You  see  he  thought  they  would  lose 
heart. 

But  he  had  given  such  careful  directions  to  his 
men  that  they  knew  how  to  fight  without  him. 

Now  the  Americans  were  having  a very  hard 
time.  At  last  so  many  of  them  were  killed  that 
they  saw  there  was  no  use  to  go  on  fighting  any 
longer.  So  they  raised  a white  flag  which  showed 
that  they  were  willing  to  give  up,  or,  as  they  would 
say,  surrender. 

So  the  Canadians  won  the  fight.  But  although 
they  were  very  proud  they  were  also  very  unhappy 
to  think  that  their  brave  general  was  killed. 

He  was  buried  at  Fort  George  where  he  had 
spent  the  last  night  of  his  life. 

On  Queenston  Heights  there  now  stands  a 
monument  to  his  memory. 

Long  afterwards  King  Edward  the  Seventh 
who  reigned  in  England  before  our  present  king, 
came  over  to  Canada  on  a visit.  He  was  then 
Prince  of  Wales.  When  he  saw  the  place  where 
General  Brock  had  fallen  he  placed  a stone  on  it, 
and  if  you  look  you  will  still  see  the  stone,  for  no 
one  would  think  of  taking  it  away. 
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TECUMSEH,  THE  GREAT  INDIAN  LEADER 

Once  there  lived  a very  great  Indian  chief  named 
Tecumseh.  He  helped  the  Canadians  in  several 
wars*  He  always  dressed  in  very  bright  colors  and 
wore  three  small  coins  fastened  to  his  nose* 

He  lived  for  a long  time  in  the  United  States, 
but  the  people  there  did  not  treat  him  well  so  he 
came  over  to  Canada. 

He  was  a great  fighter  and  hunter,  and  could 
always  catch  more  game  than  any  of  the  other  In- 
dians. 

One  day  when  he  was  living  in  the  States,  he 
was  hunting  close  to  the  tent  of  a white  man,  or 
settler,  as  the  white  men  were  called.  He  knew 
this  man  very  well;  they  often  used  to  go  hunting 
together.  So  he  thought  he  would  go  in  and  pay 
him  a visit. 

The  settler  was  sitting  talking  to  a friend  of  his 
when  Tecumseh  walked  into  the  cabin  without 
knocking  and  sat  down. 

Now  the  settler's  friend  was  a very  fat  man  and 
not  a very  brave  one  either  as  you  will  see.  Of 
course  everyone  knew  Tecumseh  and  they  all  knew 
what  a great  warrior  he  was.  So  when  the  fat  man 
saw  him  enter  the  cabin  he  felt  very  frightened. 
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Tecumseh,  the  great  Indian  leader. 
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Tecumseh  saw  this  and  he  thought  he  would  like 
to  tease  him.  So  with  a wink  at  the  settler  he  said: 

“I  have  just  returned  from  a hunt  against  the 
palefaces.  I got  thirty  scalps  last  night  but  I must 
have  one  more.” 

Here  he  picked  up  his  tomahawk. 

“I  must  get  that  scalp  to-night,”  he  cried  in  a 
very  loud  voice,  and  pretended  he  was  going  to  kill 
the  fat  man. 

Never  was  there  a man  more  frightened.  He 
grew  very  white  and  shook  all  over.  Tecumseh 
could  hardly  help  smiling.  To  so  brave  a man  as 
he  was,  this  sort  of  fear  would  seem  very  funny, 
though  of  course  he  would  despise  it  too,  for  there 
is  nothing  an  Indian  despises  like  a coward. 

He  now  walked  up  to  the  fat  man  and  put  his 
hand  on  his  shoulder. 

“You  are  scared,”  said  he,  “but  I am  not  going 
to  hurt  you;  I was  only  playing  with  you.” 

The  settler  now  burst  out  laughing,  and  the 
fat  man  tried  to  laugh  too,  but  I don't  think  he 
cared  much  for  that  kind  of  game. 

Later  on,  when  Tecumseh  joined  the  Cana- 
dians, they  were  very  glad  for  they  knew  that  such 
a brave  man  would  help  them  very  much.  He  was 
not  only  brave — he  was  a very  clever  soldier  as 
well,  and  he  had  a great  many  Indians  under  him. 

When  the  English  wanted  to  take  Fort  Detroit, 
Tecumseh  drew  such  a good  map  of  it  that  the  Eng- 
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lish  general  was  able  to  place  his  men  in  the  very 
best  positions.  This  helped  them  so  much  that 
they  won  the  battle. 

But  at  this  time  the  English  did  not  have  a very 
good  commander.  He  was  not  as  brave  as  many 
of  the  other  English  generals  have  been. 

The  Americans  were  getting  ready  for  another 
fight,  and  Tecumseh  was  very  anxious  for  the  Eng- 
lish commander  whose  name  was  Procter,  to  start 
without  waiting  for  them.  But  Procter  kept  on 
putting  it  off  until  at  last  Tecumseh  said  to  him: 

"We  must  compare  our  Father's  conduct  to  a 
fat  dog  which  carries  its  tail  on  its  back,  but,  when 
frightened,  drops  it  between  its  legs  and  runs  off." 

Now  this  was  not  very  polite  of  Tecumseh, 
but  I think  he  was  very  impatient  with  this  cow- 
ardly man. 

At  last  the  English  agreed  to  fight  and  Tecum- 
seh himself  chose  the  battle  ground. 

But  the  Americans  were  very  strong  and  the 
English  were  soon  beaten  back. 

Now  Procter  had  been  very  cruel  to  the  Ameri- 
cans and  he  knew  they  were  very  anxious  to  catch 
him,  so  when  he  saw  that  the  English  could  not 
win,  he  jumped  into  a cart  drawn  by  two  horses 
and  galloped  away  as  fast  as  he  could.  But  the 
Americans  were  not  going  to  let  him  escape  so  easily 
and  they  dashed  after  him. 

Procter,  seeing  them  coming  nearer  and  nearer, 
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jumped  out  of  his  cart  and  hid  in  the  woods.  This 
time  he  really  did  escape,  for  the  Americans  lost 
him  and  had  to  go  back  without  him. 

But  do  you  think  Tecumseh  ran  away?  No 
indeed.  You  know  Tecumseh  better  than  that, 
don't  you? 

Even  though  he  knew  the  Americans  had  won, 
he  would  not  leave  the  battlefield  but  kept  on  fight- 
ing bravely.  Presently  he  was  wounded.  Then 
soon  after,  he  was  struck  by  a bullet  and  fell  dead. 

After  everyone  had  left  the  field  the  Indians 
came  and  carried  Tecumseh  away.  No  one  knows 
where  they  buried  him.  They  had  all  loved  him 
very  much  and  felt  very  sad  indeed  to  think  that 
their  brave  chief  was  killed  at  last.  And  do  not 
let  us  forget  that  Tecumseh  died  for  our  country. 
He  fought  as  bravely  for  us  as  many  of  our  own 
soldiers  have  done. 


CHAPTER  XXIV 

THE  BATTLE  OF  LUNDY'S  LANE 

A hundred  years  ago  there  were  some  dreadful 
battles  fought  between  Canada  and  the  United 
States.  Not  nearly  so  dreadful,  of  course,  as  the 
kind  fought  during  the  Great  War  in  Europe  be- 
cause there  they  used  enormous  guns,  bombs,  pois- 
onous gases  and  many  other  terrible  things  that  no 
one  knew  anything  about  a hundred  years  ago. 
Still  many  men  were  killed  and  many  more  were 
wounded,  and  the  whole  country  was  very  very 
thankful  when  peace  was  declared. 

One  of  these  battles  was  called  the  battle  of 
Lundy's  Lane.  This  battle  was  fought  in  Niagara, 
close  to  a road  called  Lundy's  Lane.  It  was  a very 
hot  July  day,  in  the  year  1814.  There  had  been  a 
good  deal  of  fighting  already  and  the  Canadian 
troops,  under  General  Riall  were  retreating  before 
the  American  army  when  they  were  met  by  another 
Canadian  army  sent  to  help  them. 

General  Drummond,  who  was  commanding 
this  army  was  much  dismayed  to  find  the  Cana- 
dians retreating.  He  quickly  gave  the  order  for 
them  to  stop  and  at  once  placed  his  guns  in  posi- 
tion. I must  tell  you  that  there  was  a hill  here 
which  it  was  very  important  that  the  Canadians 
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should  hold,  and  it  was  just  as  the  army  was  re- 
treating down  this  hill  that  General  Drummond's 
forces  met  them. 

And  now  the  real  battle  of  Lundy's  Lane  was 
fought.  It  started  a little  before  sunset  and  raged 
until  midnight. 

Early  in  the  evening  General  Riall  was 
wounded.  His  men  were  carrying  him  back  to  a 
quiet  place  behind  the  ranks  when  they  met  some 
American  soldiers.  Thinking  they  belonged  to 
their  own  army  one  of  the  Canadian  soldiers  called 
out:  “Make  room  there,  men,  for  General  Riall." 

“Aye,  aye.  Sir,"  answered  the  American  officer. 

Without  thinking  that  anything  was  wrong, 
the  Canadians  marched  on  with  Riall.  At  once 
they  were  surrounded  by  a ring  of  American  sol- 
diers, their  bayonets  all  pointing  at  them.  The 
Canadians  were  trapped! 

The  Americans  now  took  Riall  prisoner.  They 
were  very  proud  indeed  to  have  a general  for  a pris- 
oner, and  they  treated  him  very  kindly. 

At  nine  o'clock  fresh  troops  appeared  on  both 
sides.  The  Canadians  had  just  been  marching 
twenty  miles,  so  you  can  imagine  they  did  not  feel 
very  much  like  fighting.  But  a soldier  must  fight 
whether  he  feels  like  it  or  not,  so  the  battle  went 
on,  and  each  side  fought  more  fiercely  than  ever. 

I wish  you  could  have  an  idea  of  what  that 
battle  was  like.  Let  us  imagine  that  we  are  stand- 
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ing  a little  way  off  where  we  can  watch  everything* 

The  night  is  very  dark,  but  now  and  then  the 
moon  shines  out  faintly  and  in  its  pale  light  the 
darting  bayonets  flash  and  glitter.  But  for  the 
most  part  all  we  can  see  is  a mass  of  dark,  strug- 
gling forms,  each  one  fighting  for  his  life. 

Sometimes  as  the  guns  flash  you  can  see  their 
faces,  all  set  and  desperate.  Perhaps  we  see  two 
men  swaying  together  in  a death  grip.  Which  will 
win?  And  over  all  comes  the  roar  of  the  guns  and 
the  hoarse  cries  of  the  officers  as  they  shout  their 
commands.  War  is  a terrible  thing,  isn't  it? 

Part  of  the  Canadian  troops  were  still  on  the 
hill  which  General  Drummond  was  so  anxious  to 
hold.  The  Americans  knew  that,  unless  they  could 
reach  the  top  of  that  hill  themselves  and  take  the 
enemies'  guns,  they  would  never  win  this  battle. 

There  was  an  old  fence  running  down  one  side 
of  the  battleground  and,  hidden  by  this  fence  the 
Americans  crept  slowly  up  the  hill. 

They  reached  the  top  in  safety;  no  one  had  seen 
them.  Then,  with  a rush  they  dashed  upon  the 
gunners,  killing  every  one  of  them  before  they  had 
a chance  to  fire  their  guns.  Quick  as  a flash  the 
Americans  seized  these  guns;  they  had  got  what 
they  came  for. 

Now  a dreadful  struggle  began.  The  bayonets 
flashed  and  scores  of  men  fell  on  both  sides.  The 
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officers  were  very  brave  and  led  their  men  openly 
without  a thought  of  danger. 

General  Drummond's  horse  was  shot  beneath 
him  and  he  fell  with  a bullet  in  his  neck.  But  he 
struggled  up  and  went  on  fighting,  knowing  that 
his  example  encouraged  the  soldiers  to  do  their  best. 

It  was  not  until  midnight  that  both  armies  left 
the  field.  Very  many  were  lying  wounded  and 
many  more  were  killed.  Those  who  had  not  been 
hurt  were  so  worn  out  that  they  sank  down  just 
where  they  were  and  fell  asleep  among  the  dead 
bodies  of  their  comrades. 

The  American  general  had  ordered  his  men  to 
begin  fighting  again  at  daybreak.  But  they  had 
had  enough  of  it,  and  when  the  time  came,  instead 
of  obeying  his  orders,  the  officers  gave  the  order  to 
retreat.  So  they  hurried  away  from  the  battlefield 
as  fast  as  they  could  go,  burning  bridges  and  throw- 
ing their  heavy  baggage  into  the  water  as  they  went. 

When  the  Canadians  found  the  Americans  had 
gone  they  must  have  felt  very  glad  indeed,  but  they 
must  have  been  very  sad  too  when  they  saw  the 
hundreds  of  dead  soldiers  lying  one  on  the  top  of 
the  other. 

It  is  quite  hard  work  to  bury  a great  many 
soldiers.  Large  deep  trenches  have  to  be  dug,  and 
the  Canadians  were  still  very  tired.  So  they  sent 
word  to  the  Americans  to  come  back  and  bury  their 
own  dead.  But  the  Americans  refused.  So  the 
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Canadian  general  ordered  a large  fire  to  be  built  and 

he  burned  the  bodies  of  two  hundred  Americans  in 
this  fire* 

This  is  the  end  of  the  battle  of  Lundy's  Lane. 
Very  oddly  each  side  thinks  they  won.  If  you  read 
an  American  history  they  will  tell  you  that  they 
defeated  the  Canadians,  and  if  you  read  the  Cana- 
dian history  it  will  say  that  the  Canadians  won. 
So  we  hardly  know  what  to  believe.  What  do 
you  think  yourself? 


CHAPTER  XXV 


JOSEPH  BRANT,  THE  FAMOUS  INDIAN 
CHIEF 

In  1812  there  was  a great  war  between  Canada 
and  the  United  States.  Most  of  the  Indians  living 
in  the  United  States  fought  for  that  country,  but 
some  who  had  gone  over  to  Canada  with  the  United 
Empire  Loyalists  fought  for  Canada. 

Among  these  was  an  Indian  named  Joseph 
Brant.  But  Brant  had  fought  on  the  side  of  Eng- 
land before  the  English  had  won  Canada.  When 
he  was  only  thirteen  he  had  helped  them  to  fight 
the  French.  One  of  the  generals  was  so  pleased 
with  the  way  he  had  helped  the  English  that,  after 
they  had  taken  Quebec  from  the  French,  he  sent 
Joseph  to  school.  Here  he  learnt  very  fast  indeed, 
for  Joseph  was  clever,  and  he  wanted  to  understand 
things  as  the  white  man  did. 

Later  on  he  fought  for  the  English  in  another 
war,  helping  them  against  the  Indian  chief,  Pontiac. 
Brant  fought  very  bravely,  and  both  the  Indians 
and  the  English  thought  a great  deal  of  him. 

He  was  very  kind  hearted  and  was  always  very 
good  to  his  prisoners.  This  was  unusual  among 
the  Indians,  for  most  of  them  were  very  cruel  to 
their  captives. 
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The  Indians  thought  so  much  of  Brant  that 
they  paid  him  a great  honor*  They  made  him  the 
Great  Chief  of  the  Six  Nations.  These  six  nations 
were  six  Indian  tribes.  Each  tribe  had  its  own 
chief,  but  Brant  was  head  of  them  all.  So  you  see 
he  had  the  highest  position  that  an  Indian  could 
have. 

During  the  war  with  the  United  States  he 
fought  very  loyally  for  Britain.  You  know  in  all 
wars  many  towns  are  destroyed  and  great  stretches 
of  land  are  turned  into  barren  plains. 

This  is  what  happened  to  Brant's  home  in  the 
United  States,  for  you  must  remember  that,  though 
he  fought  in  Canada,  his  home  was  across  the 
border  where  he  was  born. 

Other  Indian  tribes  asked  him  to  live  with 
them,  but  he  preferred  to  bring  his  people  to  Can- 
ada and  live  under  the  British  flag. 

These  now  settled  on  the  banks  of  the  Grand 
River.  Here  the  government  gave  them  land,  and 
they  began  to  build  houses  and  to  plant  their  crops 
just  as  all  the  other  settlers  did. 

If  you  look  at  the  map  of  Ontario  you  will  find 
on  it  the  county  of  Brant.  This  is  where  they  had 
their  land,  and  was  named  after  the  famous  Indian 
chief. 

Later  on  Brant  went  to  England.  He  wanted 
to  interest  the  English  in  his  people.  He  was  re- 
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ceived  with  great  honor  and  was  introduced  to  the 

king* 

During  this  visit  he  was  invited  to  a fancy  dress 
ball*  You  know  a fancy  dress  ball  means  a party 
where  everyone  dresses  to  look  like  somebody  else, 
and,  so  that  no  one  will  recognize  them,  they  wear 
a black  mask  over  their  faces* 

But  Joseph  Brant  did  not  dress  like  anybody 
else*  He  went  as  he  was — an  Indian  chief — in  gay 
paint,  and  feathers,  and  carrying  a tomahawk*  He 
wore  no  mask  either* 

No  one  knew  who  he  was.  They  thought  he 
was  one  of  their  own  people  disguised  as  an  Indian. 

One  lady,  thinking  that  his  own  dark  face  was 
a mask,  touched  his  nose  with  her  finger.  Now 
Brant  was  not  used  to  having  ladies  touch  his  face. 
Also  he  thought  he  would  like  to  have  some  fun 
with  her*  So,  waving  his  tomahawk  above  his 
head,  he  suddenly  gave  a terrible  war-whoop* 

You  can  imagine  how  frightened  everyone  in 
the  room  was*  They  had  never  heard  an  Indian 
war-whoop  before,  and  it  is  a dreadful  sound* 

Some  of  the  guests  were  running  away.  These 
had  to  be  brought  back  again  by  being  told  it  was 
only  a joke. 

In  his  new  home  on  the  Grand  River,  Brant 
had  a church  built  for  his  people.  This  was  the 
first  church  in  Ontario.  The  great  chief  himself 
translated  part  of  the  Bible  and  the  prayer  book 
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into  the  Indian  language.  He  also  did  a great  deal 
of  business,  just  as  a very  clever  white  man  would 
have  done. 

Joseph  Brant  loved  his  people  very  much.  His 
last  words  were:  “Have  pity  upon  the  poor  In- 
dians; if  you  can  get  any  influence  with  the  great, 
try  to  do  them  all  the  good  you  can.” 

If  you  ever  go  to  the  City  of  Brantford  you 
will  see  a beautiful  monument  erected  to  the  mem- 
ory of  this  brave  and  good  Indian  chief. 
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CHAPTER  XXVI 

THE  MACKENZIE  REBELLION 

I am  going  to  tell  you  about  a rebellion  led  by 
a man  named  William  Lyon  Mackenzie*  I wonder 
whether  you  know  what  a rebellion  is?  You  know 
what  it  means  to  play  fair,  don't  you?  That  is 
one  think  that  every  boy  and  girl  should  do,  but 
they  don't  always  do  it,  do  they?  Very  often 
grown  people  don't  do  it  either.  Well,  it  is  when 
people  don't  play  fair  that  there  sometimes  comes 
a rebellion. 

Suppose  a lot  of  boys  were  going  to  buy  some- 
thing for  the  school-room.  Then  suppose  the 
teacher  named  one  boy  who  was  to  take  in  the 
money  which  the  other  boys  gave.  That  would  be 
all  right.  Each  boy  would  hand  in  his  quarter,  or 
whatever  it  might  be,  to  this  boy  to  keep. 

But  now  supposing  this  boy  gave  some  of  the 
money  to  his  friends  and  kept  the  rest  himself. 
Then  supposing  he  spent  it  on  things  that  the  other 
boys  did  not  want,  and  refused  to  let  them  help 
him  choose  any  of  them,  they  wouldn't  like  it, 
would  they?  They  would  rebel.  And  if  the  other 
boy  still  refused  to  let  them  have  any  say  in  the 
matter  they  would  probably  fight  him.  And  that 
is  what  a rebellion  means. 
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At  the  time  of  my  story  Canada  was  divided 
into  two  parts.  Upper  and  Lower.  Each  part  had 
a certain  number  of  men  who  made  the  laws  and 
governed  the  country. 

Now  these  men  did  just  what  that  boy  and  his 
friends  did;  they  kept  the  country's  money  and 
spent  it  themselves  without  letting  the  people,  who 
gave  the  money,  have  a chance  to  say  how  it  should 
be  spent. 

Both  Upper  and  Lower  Canada  had  a leader. 
Mackenzie  was  the  leader  of  Upper  Canada  and  he 
was  very  angry  with  the  government  for  letting 
these  men  do  just  as  they  liked  with  the  money. 
He  published  a newspaper  and  in  this  paper  he  said 
exactly  what  he  thought  of  these  men  for  treating 
the  people  so  badly. 

The  government  did  not  like  this,  so  they  sent 
fifteen  men  who  broke  into  Mackenzie's  office,  car- 
ried away  his  printing  press,  which  is  a machine  for 
printing  the  papers,  and  threw  it  into  the  lake.  But 
he  only  bought  a new  one  and  went  on  writing. 

At  last  Mackenzie  made  up  his  mind  that  he 
would  rebel,  and  of  course  many  people  were  will- 
ing to  join  with  him  against  the  government. 

But  they  had  no  soldiers — the  government  had 
them  all.  So  in  the  evenings  the  men  used  to  gather 
and  practise  their  drilling  just  as  the  soldiers  do 
now. 

Then  they  began  to  fight.  But  though  they 
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fought  very  bravely  they  could  not  win  against  the 
trained  English  soldiers* 

Early  in  December,  1837,  they  set  out  to  cap- 
ture Toronto,  but  the  soldiers  hearing  they  were 
coming,  went  to  meet  them,  and,  just  outside  an 


William  Lyon  Mackenzie’s  Printing  Press. 


old  inn  called  Montgomery's  Tavern  they  fought 
their  battle.  This  old  inn  was  on  Yonge  Street, 
about  five  miles  above  King  Street. 

I must  not  forget  to  tell  you,  that  Mackenzie's 
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army  was  defeated,  though  Mackenzie  himself 
escaped. 

Of  course  Mackenzie  was  making  a great  deal 
of  trouble  for  the  government,  and  as  they  did  not 
want  to  fight  him  any  more  they  offered  five  thou- 
sand dollars  to  anyone  who  would  catch  him. 

Now  such  a lot  of  money  as  this  would  make 
people  try  pretty  hard  to  catch  him,  wouldn't  it? 
But  no  matter  how  hard  they  tried  they  couldn't 
do  it.  Mackenzie  was  too  smart  for  them. 

Once  he  hid  in  a pig  pen  and,  through  a crack, 
saw  the  soldiers  looking  for  him.  Another  time 
some  men  thought  he  was  a horse  thief  and  he  was 
very  nearly  put  in  prison. 

At  last  he  escaped  to  the  United  States.  Here, 
on  a little  island  called  Navy  Island  in  the  Niagara 
River,  Mackenzie  gathered  his  men  together  for  an- 
other attack  on  Canada. 

Now  Mackenzie  had  a little  boat  called  the 
Caroline  which  carried  food  to  them  from  the  shore. 

One  night  he  and  his  men  were  resting  after 
their  day's  drilling.  I suppose  they  were  lying  on 
the  grass  smoking  and  telling  stories  just  as  our  men 
do  now,  when  suddenly  they  saw  a bright  light  on 
the  river.  Running  to  the  water's  edge  they  soon 
saw  that  it  was  a boat  on  fire.  The  flames  leaped 
up  higher  and  higher,  and,  on  the  dark  water  they 
looked  very  brilliant  and  beautiful. 

If  you  have  ever  seen  a fire  you  will  know  how 
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it  lights  up  the  whole  country  and  makes  the  sky 
glow  red  for  miles  around.  So  now  they  could 
see  the  shore  on  each  side  of  the  river  quite  plainly, 
and,  in  the  flickering  light,  the  forests  seemed  to  be 
full  of  moving  shapes. 

Every  little  while  a great  piece  of  burning  wood 
fell  into  the  river  with  a splash  and  a dreadful 
hissing  as  the  flames  met  the  water. 

Mackenzie  and  his  men  watched  this  boat  with 
great  interest.  They  had  no  idea  that  it  was  their 
own  steamer  Caroline . It  must  have  been  a great 
shock  to  them  when  they  found  out. 

But  even  this  did  not  prevent  them  from  mak- 
ing their  attack.  Later  on  they  crossed  the  river 
but  were  again  defeated.  Now,  as  they  began  to 
feel  very  discouraged,  some  of  the  Americans  said 
they  would  help  them. 

“Now,”  thought  Mackenzie,  “we  will  surely 
win.” 

But  although  they  tried  very  bravely  they  failed 
once  more. 

Mackenzie  at  last  gave  up  all  hope  and  went  to 
live  in  the  United  States.  Some  of  his  men,  how- 
ever, were  caught  and  hanged  for  giving  so  much 
trouble.  And  that  was  the  end  of  the  Mackenzie 
Rebellion.  Some  years  later  Mackenzie  returned  to 
Canada. 
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THE  FENIAN  RAIDS 

After  the  American  war  in  1865,  a great  many 
soldiers  were  discharged.  A good  many  of  these 
were  Irishmen.  Now  that  there  was  no  more  fight- 
ing, and  they  had  nothing  to  keep  them  busy,  they 
did  what  a great  many  people  often  do — they  got 
into  mischief. 

You  know  the  Irish  have  always  wanted  to  rule 
themselves  instead  of  belonging  to  England,  and 
now  these  men  began  to  think  how  fine  it  would  be 
if  they  could  fight  the  Canadians  and  take  their 
land  from  them.  Then,  they  thought,  when  they 
had  done  this,  they  would  fight  England  and  win 
what  is  called  Home  Rule  for  themselves. 

Of  course  they  were  very  foolish  to  suppose 
that  they  could  ever  do  such  a thing,  but  they  were 
mostly  ignorant  men  and  they  did  not  realize  how 
strong  both  England  and  Canada  were.  So  they 
began  to  drill  in  order  to  be  ready  when  the  time 
came. 

The  Canadians  knew  they  were  drilling,  but 
they  did  not  pay  much  attention  to  them.  Still 
they  kept  some  soldiers  ready  in  case  the  Fenians, 
as  these  people  were  called,  should  attack  them  sud- 
denly. 
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Soon  after  this  the  Fenians  did  attack  New 
Brunswick,  under  their  leader  O'Neil,  but  no  harm 
was  done.  However  this  did  not  satisfy  them  and 
they  began  to  get  ready  for  another  raid. 

Toward  the  end  of  May  they  tried  again.  This 
time  the  men  were  stationed  at  different  points  on 
the  Niagara  frontier — that  is  where  Canada  and 
the  States  join. 

On  May  31st  they  all  marched  to  a place  called 
Black  Rock  where  boats  were  waiting  to  take  them 
across  to  Canada.  That  night  they  crossed  the 
river,  and,  in  the  morning  reached  a village  called 
Fort  Erie.  They  took  this  village  easily  because 
the  people  were  not  expecting  them. 

They  felt  very  proud  about  this  and  marched 
through  the  streets  as  if  they  belonged  to  them. 
They  ordered  the  people  to  give  them  a good  meal 
which  they  did,  for  they  dared  not  refuse. 

But  the  Fenians  were  not  satisfied  with  this. 
They  told  them  that  they  must  help  them  fight  the 
Canadians.  But  now  the  people  did  refuse;  they 
would  not  fight  their  own  countrymen. 

This  made  the  Fenians  very  angry.  They 
burned  a bridge,  cut  telegraph  wires  and  destroyed 
a railway  track.  They  also  took  all  the  horses  and 
provisions  they  could  find. 

Of  course  the  Canadian  soldiers  soon  heard 
about  this  and  you  may  be  sure  that  they  were  very 
angry.  Troops  hurried  down  from  Hamilton  and 
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Toronto,  These  were  led  by  an  officer  named 
Colonel  Peacocke.  When  they  had  gone  part  of 
the  way,  they  stopped  to  make  their  plans. 

Some  of  the  soldiers  were  at  a place  called  Port 
Colborne,  and  Colonel  Peacocke  had  planned  to 
meet  the  Fenians  at  a village  called  Stevensville.  So 
he  sent  an  officer  named  Captain  Akers  to  Colonel 
Booker  who  commanded  the  troops,  with  the  order 
to  bring  his  men  to  Stevensville. 

But  meantime  Colonel  Booker  had  received  a 
report  that  there  were  not  nearly  so  many  Fenians 
as  they  had  thought.  Also  it  was  said  that  they 
had  been  drinking  so  hard  that  they  certainly  would 
not  be  able  to  fight  very  well. 

Of  course  this  pleased  Colonel  Booker  very 
much,  and  he  began  to  think  of  a plan  of  his  own 
which  he  thought  would  be  much  better  than 
Colonel  Peacocked  plan.  And  this  was  where  he 
made  his  mistake.  Of  course  you  know  that  no 
soldier  should  change  any  orders  given  by  his  supe- 
rior officer,  and  if  Booker  had  followed  this  rule 
everything  would  have  been  all  right. 

However  he  told  his  plan  to  Captain  Akers  and 
Captain  Dennis,  another  officer,  and  they  both 
agreed. 

Colonel  Booker  was  to  take  the  train  to  Fort 
Erie  with  his  troops,  and  the  other  two  captains 
were  to  go  by  boat,  looking  out  for  the  Fenians  as 
they  went.  They  would  all  meet  at  Fort  Erie  at 
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eight  the  next  morning.  They  telegraphed  this 
plan  to  Colonel  Peacocke,  thinking  he  would  join 
them  there. 

But  the  Colonel  did  not  like  this  plan  and  tele- 
graphed back  that  they  were  to  stay  where  they 
were.  But  he  was  too  late.  The  Captains  and 
their  men  had  already  gone.  There  was  only 
Colonel  Booker  left.  He  was  very  anxious  to  do 
just  what  Peacocke  had  commanded, — in  fact  he 
was  so  anxious  that  he  made  another  mistake. 

In  order  to  be  sure  and  reach  Stevensville  in 
time,  he  told  his  men  to  start  very  early  in  the  morn- 
ing— earlier  than  the  hour  arranged.  They  had 
left  the  train  and  were  marching  toward  Stevens- 
ville when  something  happened  that  they  had  never 
expected.  They  met  the  Fenians! 

At  first  Booker  did  not  know  what  to  do,  but 
he  decided  to  fight  them,  hoping  that  Colonel  Pea- 
cocked men  would  soon  come. 

Booker's  men  fought  very  bravely  and  had 
driven  the  Fenians  back  a good  way  when  a man 
came  riding  up  with  a telegram. 

When  he  read  it,  Booker's  heart  sank  to  his 
boots.  It  was  from  Peacocke,  telling  him  not  to 
leave  Port  Colborne  till  two  hours  later  because  the 
other  troops  would  not  be  ready.  As  he  had  al- 
ready left,  the  telegram  had  been  sent  on  to  him. 

Of  course  he  could  not  now  expect  any  help 
from  Colonel  Peacocke  for  a long  time,  and  he  be- 
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gan  to  see  how  wrong  he  had  been  in  leaving  before 
he  was  told  to. 

The  Fenians  now  began  to  press  forward.  By 
a mistake  Booker  had  given  a wrong  order  and  so 
many  of  his  men  were  killed  and  wounded  that 
they  were  obliged  to  retreat. 

Meantime  the  soldiers  under  Dennis  and  Akers 
had  reached  Fort  Erie.  Of  course  most  of  the  Fen- 
ians were  gone,  but  they  caught  about  sixty  whom 
they  imprisoned  in  their  boat. 

The  Fenians,  under  O’Neil,  now  also  reached 
Fort  Erie.  They  re-captured  the  village,  but  were 
not  able  to  set  the  prisoners  free.  As  O’Neil  knew 
that  Colonel  Peacocke  would  soon  be  there,  he 
made  up  his  mind  to  take  his  men  back  to  the 
States.  So  they  began  to  cross  the  river.  But  no 
sooner  had  they  reached  the  shore  when  the  Ameri- 
cans arrested  them,  so  they  were  worse  off  than 
before. 

The  next  morning  Colonel  Peacocke  arrived. 
He  was,  of  course,  too  late  to  catch  most  of  the  Fen- 
ians, but  he  did  get  some.  These  and  the  sixty  men 
already  taken  prisoners  were  sent  to  Toronto  to  be 
tried. 

Many  of  these  were  discharged  and  some  were 
sent  to  prison  for  life,  but  none  were  hanged 
although  they  deserved  to  be. 

The  Fenians  afterward  gave  trouble  in  other 
places.  But  they  were  always  arrested  either  by  the 
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Canadians  or  the  Americans.  Then  for  a while 
they  were  quiet. 

Later  on  they  started  again — this  time  in  the 
North-West,  and  several  times  the  volunteers  had 
to  drive  them  back.  Then  in  the  fall  they  made 
one  more  raid,  again  led  by  O'Neil. 

On  the  fifth  of  October  they  entered  Manitoba 
and  took  possession  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
pany's fort  at  Pembina.  Scarcely  had  they  done 
this  when  the  American  troops  seized  them, 
marched  them  back  and  put  them  in  prison. 

It  was  of  course  very  foolish  of  these  men  to 
think  that  they  could  ever  conquer  Canada,  and 
they  now  realized  that  it  was  no  yse  to  try  any 
more.  So  they  gave  it  up  as  a bad  job,  and  this 
was  the  end  of  the  Fenian  Raids  in  Canada. 
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HOW  VERANDRYE  FOUND  THE  PRAIRIES 

There  was  once  a Frenchman  named  Pierre  de 
la  Verandrye.  He  was  a fur  trader  and  lived  at  a 
trading  post  on  Lake  Nipigon.  But  he  was  not 
content  to  stay  long  in  one  place — he  loved  explor- 
ing new  places. 

At  that  time  everyone  was  very  anxious  to  find 
a way  across  North  America  to  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
Verandrye  also  used  to  think  how  much  he  would 
like  to  find  it. 

One  day  he  heard  some  Indians  talking.  They 
had  just  come  back  from  a long  journey  up  the 
rivers  and  they  were  telling  stories  to  each  other. 
They  said  that  far  away  at  the  end  of  these  rivers 
the  water  tasted  salt  and  had  a tide. 

Now  Verandrye  knew  that  it  was  only  oceans 
that  had  tides,  so  at  once  he  began  to  think  that 
this  must  be  the  ocean  that  everyone  had  been  look- 
ing for  for  such  a long  time. 

But  he  could  not  go  to  look  for  it  without  first 
telling  the  government,  because  they  would  have  to 
buy  him  the  boats  and  all  the  other  things  he 
needed. 

The  government  was  willing  that  he  should  go, 
but  they  gave  him  very  little  money.  They  told 
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him,  though,  that  he  might  trade  with  the  Indians 
wherever  he  liked,  and  in  that  way  he  could  earn  a 
little  more. 

At  last  on  June  the  8th,  1731,  he  set  out  with 
his  three  sons  and  a nephew.  As  he  had  very  little 
money  he  often  had  to  stop  to  trade  with  the  In- 
dians so  he  was  not  able  to  get  on  very  fast. 

But  he  had  worse  troubles  than  this.  First  his 
nephew  died  and  then  he  lost  his  son.  This  is  how 
it  happened. 

Nearly  all  their  food  and  ammunition  were 
gone,  so  Verandrye's  son  offered  to  go  back  to  a 
fort  they  had  passed  to  get  more.  With  him  was  a 
priest  who  had  joined  their  party,  and  also  some  of 
the  men. 

Now  first  I must  tell  you  that  before  Verandrye 
had  left  the  fort,  some  Indians  called  Sioux  had 
been  shot  by  a tribe  called  Crees.  The  rest  of  the 
Sioux  were  very  angry. 

“Who  fired  on  us?”  they  asked  the  Crees.  Very 
likely  the  Crees  were  afraid  to  own  that  they  had 
done  it  so  they  said,  “The  French.” 

The  Sioux  went  away,  but  they  made  up  their 
minds  to  shoot  the  French  the  first  chance  they  got. 
Now  when  they  saw  these  Frenchmen  lying  around 
asleep,  they  thought  their  chance  had  come,  so  they 
killed  them  all,  and  the  poor  Frenchmen's  heads 
were  found  lying  on  a beaver  skin.  You  can 
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imagine  what  a dreadful  shock  this  was  to  Veran- 
drye. 

However  they  had  to  go  on,  and  the  Indians 
they  met  were  very  kind  to  them.  They  paddled 
a long  way,  then  at  last  they  stopped.  They  saw 
a wonderful  sight.  Instead  of  an  ocean  of  water 
they  saw  an  ocean  of  waving  grass — the  prairies. 

It  was  the  first  time  any  white  man  had  seen 
them. 


“They  saw  an  ocean  of  waving  grass.” 


Try  to  think  what  it  would  be  like  if,  instead 
of  houses  and  streets,  or  even  fields  and  trees,  you 
could  see  nothing  but  tall  waving  grass.  You 
might  walk  for  miles  and  miles  and  see  nothing 
but  this. 

It  is  very  beautiful,  but  it  is  very  lonely,  too, 
and  you  could  easily  get  lost  here,  for  there  is  noth- 
ing to  guide  you. 

Verandrye  was  very  pleased  to  find  these  won- 
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dcrful  prairies,  but  still  he  was  very,  very  anxious 
to  go  on  and  find  the  sea. 

He  travelled  a long  way  further  and  visited 
some  Indians  called  Mandans.  These  Indians  told 
him  many  stories  about  this  wonderful  Western 
Sea.  They  told  him  that  white  people  lived  beside 
it;  that  they  were  dressed  in  armor  and  lived  in 
stone  houses.  I am  afraid  the  Indians  made  up 
these  stories,  for  no  one  has  ever  found  people  who 
lived  like  this. 

But  now  Verandrye  and  his  men  had  to  turn 
back.  They  had  very  little  food,  and  as  it  was  the 
middle  of  winter  they  could  not  find  much  game. 

Verandrye  soon  grew  very  ill,  but  he  had  to  go 
on  travelling  just  the  same.  If  he  had  lain  still  he 
would  have  frozen  to  death.  At  last  they  reached 
the  fort  once  more.  Verandrye  could  not  even  stay 
here.  He  was  obliged  to  go  on  to  Montreal.  He 
never  left  it  again.  He  was  not  well  enough  now 
to  take  any  more  of  these  long  and  dangerous  trips. 
Poor  Verandrye!  It  was  very  sad  that  he  should 
have  tried  so  hard  and  got  nothing  in  the  end! 

But  they  soon  made  up  another  party,  and  this 
time  his  sons  went  without  him.  They  travelled 
for  many  months,  then  at  last  they  came  to  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  It  was  New  Year's  Day  when 
they  first  saw  the  great  snow  covered  peaks  high 
up  in  the  sky. 

Now  Verandrye's  sons  were  very  anxious  to 
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cross  these  mountains,  but  when  they  came  to  look 
for  the  Indians  who  were  to  show  them  the  way, 
they  had  all  gone — they  could  not  be  found  any- 
where. 

So  they  were  obliged  to  turn  round  and  come 
back.  After  travelling  for  months  they  at  last 
reached  the  fort  once  more. 

They  had  not  done  what  they  hoped  to  do,  but 
still  they  had  travelled  a long  way  and  seen  many 
wonderful  sights. 
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HOW  HENRY  HUDSON  DISCOVERED  THE 
GREAT  BAY 

Long  ago  before  the  people  knew  very  much 
about  Canada,  they  thought  it  was  just  a narrow 
strip  of  land  which  they  could  cross  quite  easily 
and  so  reach  the  sea  on  the  other  side* 

They  also  thought  that  there  might  be  some 
way  of  crossing  it  by  water  so  that  they  could  sail 
their  ships  right  through  into  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

Of  course  they  were  mistaken,  for  we  all  know 
that  Canada  is  many  hundreds  of  miles  wide,  but 
it  took  them  a long  time  to  find  this  out. 

In  England  there  lived  a great  explorer  named 
Henry  Hudson  and  he  made  up  his  mind  that  he 
would  find  a way  to  cross  America  by  water.  So 
he  sailed  across  the  Atlantic  Ocean  in  a ship  called 
the  Half  Moon . 

When  he  reached  America  he  began  sailing  up 
all  the  rivers  and  lakes  he  could  find  but  none  of 
them  went  far  enough.  After  trying  this  several 
times,  he  made  up  his  mind  to  go  much  further 
north.  So  he  got  a new  boat  which  he  called  the 
Discovery  and  in  April,  1 6 1 o,  he  sailed  away  again. 

He  now  sailed  up  the  sea  until  he  reached  an 
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island  named  Iceland,  and  then  a much  larger  one 
called  Greenland. 

Here  it  was  very  cold  and  he  often  came  quite 
close  to  icebergs.  You  know  an  iceberg  is  like  a 
mountain  of  ice  and,  in  the  very  cold  climates  they 
drift  about  in  the  water.  They  are  very  dangerous 
because  if  a ship  ran  into  one  it  would  of  course 
break  the  ship  to  pieces.  Here  Hudson  saw  a great 
many  whales. 

Soon  a dreadful  storm  came  up.  The  waves 
were  almost  as  high  as  a house  and  dashed  the  ice- 
bergs up  all  around  the  ship.  He  was  afraid  his 
boat  would  be  dashed  to  pieces,  so  he  had  to  steer 
right  in  among  them,  and  there  he  stuck  fast.  This 
is  what  he  wanted  because  now  these  icebergs  were 
like  a wall  around  the  ship  and  no  other  icebergs 
could  touch  it. 

When  the  storm  was  over  he  tried  to  get  out, 
but  this  he  could  not  do.  The  sea  was  full  of  ice- 
bergs and  he  began  to  be  afraid  that  he  would  never 
get  out  any  more.  However,  after  a long  time  they 
managed  to  sail  out  into  clear  water. 

Perhaps  you  think  he  had  had  enough  of  the 
cold  north  seas  and  wanted  to  come  home.  But 
Hudson  was  determined  to  go  on  and  find  what  he 
was  looking  for.  So  he  and  his  men  went  on  sail- 
ing up  further  and  further  through  the  sea. 

They  now  passed  through  a strait  which,  as 
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you  know  is  a narrow  strip  of  water.  They  spent 
all  July  in  sailing  through  this. 

Now  Hudson  was  quite  sure  that  this  strait  led 
into  the  ocean,  and  when  he  reached  a point  of  land 
called  Cape  Digges,  he  told  the  men  to  climb  some 
hills  close  by  hoping  that  they  would  see  a great 
body  of  water  beyond. 

They  did  see  a great  body  of  water,  but,  alas 
for  poor  Hudson,  it  was  not  the  ocean  that  they 
saw.  However  they  sailed  and  they  sailed  until 
they  could  sail  no  longer.  They  came  to  the  end 
of  the  water,  which  we  now  call  Hudson’s  Bay,  and 
there  they  had  to  stop  for  they  could  go  no  further. 

Poor  Hudson!  You  can  imagine  how  sad  and 
disappointed  he  was  when  he  found  all  his  trouble 
had  been  for  nothing. 

Now,  too,  he  had  another  trouble.  The  crew 
began  to  quarrel.  For  a long  time  they  had  been 
trying  to  mutiny,  that  is  they  wanted  to  take  Hud- 
son prisoner  and  then  to  turn  the  ship  round  and 
go  home. 

This  made  things  very  hard  for  Hudson  for 
he  had  not  even  yet  given  up  all  hope  of  finding  the 
ocean.  So  he  went  on  sailing  round  the  edge  of 
the  bay,  hoping  still  to  find  some  river  that  would 
lead  to  the  sea. 

But  winter  was  now  coming  and  he  had  to  find 
some  sheltered  place  where  they  could  stay  till  the 
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spring  came  once  more.  Soon  the  ship  was  com- 
pletely frozen  into  the  ice. 

All  through  this  winter  they  had  a very  hard 
time.  It  was  almost  impossible  to  keep  warm,  and 
also  they  did  not  have  very  much  food  with  them. 
You  see  they  had  not  expected  to  stay  so  long. 

However  through  the  winter  they  were  able  to 
shoot  a lot  of  wild  fowl.  It  was  not  until  the 
spring  that  they  really  began  to  suffer  from  lack 
of  food. 

But  when  spring  came  the  wild  birds  left  and 
went  further  north.  Their  food  was  now  nearly 
all  gone.  They  could  find  nothing  to  eat  but  the 
moss  off  the  ground,  and  frogs.  They  ate  as  many 
of  these  as  they  could  find. 

One  day  an  Indian  came  to  visit  them.  This 
was  the  first  one  they  had  seen.  Hudson  gave  him 
a knife,  a looking  glass  and  some  buttons,  and  the 
Indian  gave  him  a great  many  furs.  The  Indian 
then  went  away  saying  he  would  return  but  he 
never  did. 

Hudson's  men  now  grew  more  and  more  dis- 
contented. They  wanted  to  sail  away  and  leave 
Hudson  behind.  Their  plan  was  to  put  him  and 
some  of  the  men  who  were  ill  into  a boat  and  set  it 
adrift. 

One  of  the  sailors,  called  Wickett,  did  every- 
thing he  could  to  make  them  give  up  this  cruel  plan. 
But  they  insisted. 
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So  one  day  they  caught  Hudson  and  tied  his 
hands.  They  next  put  all  the  sick  people  into  the 
boat,  and  then  they  forced  Hudson  to  get  in  too. 

After  this  they  sailed  away  and  left  them. 
Could  you  imagine  anything  more  cruel  or  wicked? 

You  see  these  poor  men  had  no  shelter  and  no 
food  to  eat,  so  there  was  no  hope  for  them  but 
to  die. 

Now  the  men  who  were  left  knew  very  little 
about  managing  a boat,  and  it  was  a month  before 
they  reached  Cape  Digges. 

Here  they  found  a great  many  Indians.  These 
Indians  seemed  friendly,  but  they  were  really  only 
waiting  for  a chance  to  kill  these  sailors. 

Now  most  of  the  sailors  went  on  shore.  They 
thought  they  would  exchange  some  things  they  had 
with  the  Indians.  But  the  Indians  leaped  into  the 
almost  deserted  boat  and  stabbed  the  few  men  who 
were  left. 

The  rest  of  the  men  now  came  running  back. 
They  had  a dreadful  fight.  Most  of  the  white  men 
were  killed. 

However  a few  of  them  escaped  in  the  boat. 
These  were  nearly  starved  to  death.  Then  one 
morning  when  they  had  given  up  all  hope,  they 
saw  the  coast  of  Ireland.  Some  fishermen  towed 
them  in,  so  they  were  safe  at  last.  But  they  must 
always  have  felt  very  guilty  and  ashamed  when 
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they  thought  of  the  cruel  way  in  which  they  had 
deserted  poor  Hudson  and  his  men. 

I don't  think  they  were  ever  really  happy  any 
more.  They  did  not  deserve  to  be,  did  they? 

I must  not  forget  to  tell  you  that  two  ships 
were  sent  out  to  try  to  find  Hudson,  but  no  one  ever 
saw  him  again.  His  name  is  remembered  in  the 
names  Hudson  River,  Hudson  Strait  and  Hudson 
Bay. 
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THE  STORY  OF  THE  HUDSON  S BAY 
COMPANY 

You  have  often  heard  of  fur  trading  posts 
where  the  white  men  traded  furs  with  the  Indians. 
Most  of  these  trading  posts  belonged  to  the  Hud- 
son's Bay  Company,  but  there  were  some  that  be- 
longed to  other  companies.  One  of  these  was  the 
North  Western  Company,  or  Nor'  Westers  as  they 
were  usually  called,  and  there  was  also  the  X.  Y. 
Company. 

These  were  both  rivals  of  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company.  By  rivals  I mean  that  they  also  traded 
furs  with  the  Indians  and  therefore  took  some  of  the 
profits  away  from  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company. 
This  was  against  the  law,  too,  because  the  Hud- 
son's Bay  Company  was  the  only  one  granted  a 
charter  by  the  government,  and  it  is  the  one  I am 
going  to  tell  you  about. 

Far  away  from  all  the  towns  and  villages  in 
Canada,  where  the  country  was  wild  and  there  was 
no  one  to  be  seen  but  the  Indians,  these  trading 
posts  were  built,  and  here  a very  few  white  men 
stayed  on  purpose  to  trade  furs  with  the  Indians. 

All  through  the  long  winter  months  these  men 
lived  quite  alone  in  their  cold,  dismal  log  cabins 
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until  the  spring  came.  Then  everything  changed. 
Crowds  of  Indians  came  trooping  in  after  their  long 
winter's  hunt  for  furs,  and  they  brought  many 
beautiful  skins  to  trade  with  the  white  men. 

Perhaps  you  would  like  to  know  what  these 
trading  posts  looked  like. 

These  forts,  as  they  were  called  were  small  log 
buildings.  Over  each  of  them  floated  two  flags. 
One  was  the  flag  of  the  company — a red  flag,  on 
which  were  the  letters  H.  B.  C.  The  other  was 
the  Union  Jack. 

The  Indians  all  knew  the  Union  Jack  and  they 
respected  it  because  the  white  men  always  treated 
them  well,  and  they  knew  that  this  flag  stood  for 
the  white  men's  laws. 

In  these  forts  were  great  storerooms  filled  with 
the  things  which  the  Indians  wanted  in  exchange 
for  their  furs.  There  were  great  barrels  of  powder 
and  shot.  Of  course  the  Indians  needed  this  for 
they  could  not  shoot  game  without  it,  and  the  In- 
dian lived  on  the  animals  and  birds  he  killed  in  the 
woods. 

Then  there  was  tobacco.  The  Indians  prized 
this  very  much,  and  nearly  all  of  them  smoked. 

There  was  also  tea,  sugar  and  flour.  The 
squaws  used  to  make  many  things  with  the  flour, 
but  what  they  liked  best  were  pancakes;  they  were 
a great  treat  to  them. 

The  squaws,  too,  were  pretty  sure  to  want  a 
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bright  colored  handkerchief*  They  would  tie  this 
round  their  heads,  or  sometimes  they  would  dress 
the  baby  in  it*  They  would  often  keep  back  one  of 
the  skins  that  a husband  or  brother  had  caught 
on  purpose  to  buy  this  handkerchief. 

Then,  when  the  trading  was  over,  and  the  In- 
dians had  got  the  things  that  they  wanted,  they 
would  all  set  off  for  their  homes  in  their  dog  sleighs. 
These  sleighs  were  pretty  sure  to  be  heavy  for  the 
Indians  carried  a great  many  things  on  them. 

Besides  the  bundles  which  they  brought  from 
the  “fort,”  they  would  have  their  tents,  a big  pile 
of  dried  meat,  their  copper  kettles  and  pots,  and 
often  a lot  of  little  puppies  that  were  too  small  to 
run  after  the  sleigh. 

Shut  your  eyes  and  try  to  picture  to  yourself 
one  of  these  sleighs  as  it  dashes  over  the  frosty 
plains.  The  dogs  that  draw  it  are  big,  yellow  dogs 
called  “huskies.”  There  are  often  eight  or  ten  of 
them,  fastened  together  two  by  two.  There  are 
two  Indians  on  the  front  seat.  One  holds  the  reins. 
He  is  driving.  He  knows  just  how  to  guide  all 
these  dogs.  He  knows,  too,  how  to  keep  them  from 
fighting  with  one  another.  Often  you  hear  the 
crack  of  his  great  whip,  but  he  seldom  touches 
them;  the  sound  of  the  whip  is  enough  to  make 
them  dash  ahead  if  they  have  begun  to  lag. 

Behind  these  men  sit  the  squaws  carrying  their 
papooses,  and  behind  them  are  all  the  things  I have 
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just  mentioned; — a big  load  for  the  dogs,  isn't  it? 
But  as  they  whirl  over  the  crackling  snow  you  think 
how  happy  they  all  seem, — even  the  dogs.  The 
dogs  are  probably  happy  because  they  are  going 
home.  The  Indians  are  happy  because  they  have 
got  such  a lot  of  new  things  to  eat  and  drink  and 
wear.  This  has  been  just  as  exciting  a time  to  them 
as  Christmas  is  to  you.  It  is  the  only  time  in  the 
year  when  they  get  anything  new.  They  think  the 
trading  posts  are  wonderful  places. 

Some  of  these  posts  were  so  far  north  that  the 
Eskimos  used  to  trade  with  the  white  men  too. 
The  Eskimos  were  very  funny  people  and  did  very 
funny  things.  One  funny  thing  they  did  was  to 
rub  their  tongues  all  over  the  articles  they  got  just 
as  a baby  might  do  with  a piece  of  tafFy.  They  did 
this  even  with  needles!  It  was  their  way  of  show- 
ing that  the  things  really  belonged  to  them. 

Many  of  the  traders  in  these  forts  grew  to  be 
very  well  known  indeed.  The  Indians  thought  a 
great  deal  of  them.  One  trader  who  became  head 
man  or  governor  was  Sir  George  Simpson. 

He  used  to  like  to  make  the  Indians  think  he 
was  a very  important  person.  So  every  time  he 
entered  one  of  these  forts,  he  always  had  some  men 
go  before  him  playing  the  bagpipes.  He  also  made 
the  Indians  think  he  had  a very  wonderful  dog. 

Every  time  they  reached  a fort  he  used  to  tie  a 
musk  box  on  the  dog's  back.  Just  before  they 
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met  the  Indians  he  would  wind  this  up  and  they 
always  thought  it  was  the  dog  that  was  singing. 
So  you  can  understand  that  they  thought  this  must 
be  a very  wonderful  animal  indeed.  They  used  to 
call  Sir  George  Simpson  “the  white  chief  with  the 
dog  that  sings.” 

Although  the  white  men  were  very  honest  with 
the  Indians,  there  were  many  foreigners  along  the 
coast  who  used  to  cheat  them  and  who  treated  them 
very  badly.  The  Indians  hated  these  men,  but  with 


"He  used  to  tie  a music  box  on  the  dog’s  back.’ 


the  traders  they  were  just  as  honest  as  the  traders 
were  with  them. 

These  trading  posts  were  very  important 
things,  and  have  helped  to  make  Canada  rich  and 
known  all  over  the  world. 

The  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  still  exists,  but  it 
does  not  do  as  much  fur  trading  as  it  did  because 
now  we  have  not  so  many  wild  animals  nor  so 
many  Indians  to  catch  them. 
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HOW  HEARNE  DISCOVERED  THE  ARCTIC 
OCEAN 

Samuel  Hearne  was  a fur  trader  and  afterward 
became  a very  brave  explorer.  He  was  the  first 
white  man  to  reach  the  Arctic  Ocean  by  travelling 
over  land. 

While  he  was  trading  with  the  Indians  he  lived 
at  Fort  Prince  of  Wales  on  the  Churchill  River. 
Many  Indians  used  to  come  in  here  on  their  way 
from  the  far  north,  and  the  white  men  often  noticed 
that  they  wore  copper  ornaments  and  cooked  in 
copper  pots.  So  they  began  to  think  that  there 
must  be  copper  mines  somewhere. 

Now  one  day  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company, 
whom  Hearne  was  working  for,  said  to  him: 

“Hearne,  we  want  you  to  do  several  things  for 
us.  First  of  all  we  want  you  to  go  and  look  for 
these  copper  mines.  The  far-off  metal  river  that 
the  Indians  speak  of  must  be  near  these  mines.  You 
must  also  find  out  all  you  can  about  these  Indians, 
and  try  to  find  the  way  to  the  Pacific  Ocean." 

Hearne  agreed  to  do  all  this.  He  was  very  glad 
to  have  the  chance  to  travel  so  far. 

So  one  day,  very  early  in  the  morning,  he 
started  out  with  his  dog  sleighs  all  packed.  He 
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took  with  him  two  white  men  and  some  Indians. 
But  they  were  not  nice  Indians.  They  were  very 
selfish  and  cared  nothing  for  Hearne  so  long  as  they 
themselves  were  comfortable. 

Whenever  they  shot  any  game  the  Indians 
would  eat  such  a lot  that  Hearne  could  never  save 
any  for  another  time.  Also,  in  the  cold  weather 
the  Indians  wrapped  themselves  up  well  in  lots  of 
blankets  and  did  not  care  in  the  least  if  the  white 
men  almost  froze  to  death. 

Then  Hearne  had  a great  deal  of  trouble  with 
other  Indians  as  well.  These  used  to  come  into  his 
tent  and  take  his  things.  Often  they  would  leave 
him  nothing,  and  Hearne  would  have  to  go  all  the 
way  back  to  the  fort  for  more. 

I am  sure  you  will  agree  with  me  that  this  was 
very  hard  on  Hearne,  but  he  dared  not  refuse  the 
Indians  because  he  wanted  to  keep  good  friends 
with  them. 

In  these  wild  countries  the  Indians  used  to  make 
their  wives  carry  all  the  heavy  loads,  and  if  there 
was  not  enough  to  eat,  the  poor  women  had  to  go 
hungry.  One  squaw  complained  to  her  husband 
that  she  had  had  nothing  to  eat  for  two  days  while 
he  had  eaten  all  he  wanted. 

“Oh,”  he  said  in  Indian  language,  “you  can 
lick  your  fingers  while  you  are  cooking  my  meals; 
that  is  quite  enough  for  you.” 

How  would  you  like  to  be  an  Indian's  wife? 
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Hearne  now  reached  the  Coppermine  River 
which  was  one  of  the  things  he  had  come  to  look 

for. 

They  had  paddled  up  this  river  only  a little 
way  when  they  came  upon  a camp  of  Eskimos. 
The  Eskimos  live  in  the  very  far  north  where  it  is 
winter  nearly  all  the  year  round. 

These  people  dress  entirely  in  furs  and  eat  a 
great  deal  of  oil  and  fat — they  have  even  been 
known  to  eat  soap! 

The  Indians  on  seeing  these  Eskimos  decided  to 
kill  them  all.  So  that  night  they  painted  their  faces 
black  and  white,  and  painted  on  their  shields  pic- 
tures of  the  sun,  the  moon,  and  some  bird  or  beast. 
Indians  believe  that  good  or  bad  spirits  dwell  in  all 
these  things,  and  they  thought  that  if  they  painted 
them  on  their  shields  they  would  protect  them  as 
they  fought. 

They  now  rushed  upon  these  poor  people  while 
they  were  asleep  and  murdered  them  all.  You  see 
the  Indians  are  sometimes  dreadfully  cruel. 

Hearne  went  on  travelling  up  the  river — they 
were  going  on  foot  now.  Although  it  was  in  the 
month  of  July  there  were  heavy  snow  storms  and 
the  lakes  were  full  of  ice.  It  was  very  cold.  Then 
at  last  he  had  his  reward. 

On  July  the  17th  he  stood  on  the  shore  of  the 
Arctic  Ocean.  He  could  see  nothing  but  a great 
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stretch  of  ice  and  snow  with  pools  of  green  water 
where  the  sun  shone  the  warmest. 

Although  this  was  not  the  ocean  he  had  been 
told  to  find,  it  was  a wonderful  discovery,  for  no 
white  man  had  ever  reached  this  ocean  by  land  be- 
fore. He  must  have  felt  very  proud  and  glad. 

He  now  turned  to  go  home  again.  On  his  way 
back  he  found  the  copper  mine  he  was  looking  for, 
but  there  was  not  much  copper  left  in  it,  the  Indians 
had  used  it  for  themselves. 

They  now  came  to  a large  lake  called  Lake 
Athabasca.  Here  they  found  a young  Indian 
woman  living  in  a hut  all  alone.  A dreadful  thing 
had  happened  to  her. 

One  night  when  she  and  her  husband  and  chil- 
dren were  sleeping  in  their  hut,  the  Indians  had 
rushed  in  and  killed  all  but  the  woman  and  her 
little  baby.  They  also  killed  her  father  and  mother. 
They  then  took  the  woman  and  her  baby  away 
with  them  to  their  own  camp.  Here  some  Indian 
women  killed  the  poor  little  baby,  so  now  the 
woman  was  left  all  alone. 

She  escaped  from  these  cruel  people  and  built 
herself  a hut  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Athabasca.  She 
had  lived  here  alone  for  seven  months. 

The  Indians  all  now  began  to  fight  among 
themselves  as  to  who  should  have  her  for  his  wife. 
She  had  to  wait  and  take  the  one  who  could  beat 
all  the  other  Indians. 
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The  party  now  returned  to  the  camp  and  here 

Hearne  told  all  his  adventures,  and  how  he  had 
found  the  Arctic  Ocean.  I’m  sure  he  was  very 
proud  to  have  done  this. 

Not  long  after  this  his  fort  was  taken  by  the 
French.  He  was  afterwards  set  free,  and  later  on 
returned  to  England  where  he  died  in  1792. 
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THE  STORY  OF  THE  RED  RIVER  SETTLE- 
MENT 

Over  a hundred  years  ago  there  lived  in  Scot- 
land a great  many  people  who  were  very  poor  in- 
deed. Some  of  these  had  only  very  small  farms  to 
live  on  and  others  had  no  farms  at  all. 

A very  good  man  named  Lord  Selkirk  saw  how 
poor  these  people  were  and  wanted  to  help  them. 
So  he  wrote  to  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  and 
asked  them  whether  they  would  give  these  people 
some  land  if  they  came  over  to  Canada. 

The  Hudson's  Bay  Company  thought  this 
would  be  a good  plan  because  then  there  would  be 
more  wheat  and  corn  grown  and  more  cattle  and 
sheep  raised.  This  would  mean  that  they  would 
all  get  a great  deal  more  food,  and  everyone  would 
be  more  comfortable. 

So  they  told  Lord  Selkirk  that  they  would  do 
this  and  he  chose  for  the  people  a large  piece  of  land 
which  lay  along  the  banks  of  the  Red  River,  on 
which  the  city  of  Winnipeg  is  now. 

There  was  another  company  called  the  Nor'- 
Westers  which  also  traded  in  furs  and  who  were 
great  enemies  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company. 
When  they  found  that  Selkirk  had  sent  these 
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people  out  to  Canada  they  were  very  angry.  They 
thought  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  had  no  right 
to  sell  that  land  as  they  had  really  got  there  first. 
Also  they  were  afraid  that  these  settlers  would  drive 
away  the  wild  animals,  and  then  they  would  have 
to  move  their  trading  posts  further  back. 

There  were  some  other  people  living  on  this 
land,  but  they  were  wild  like  the  Indians.  They 
were  half  French  and  half  Indian  and  were  called 
Metis  or  half-breeds.  The  Nor' -Westers  now  hired 
these  Metis  to  drive  the  poor  people  away. 

So  no  sooner  had  these  people  reached  their  new 
home  than  the  Metis  rushed  down  upon  them,  their 
faces  all  daubed  with  paint  and  their  heads  covered 
with  feathers.  You  can  imagine  how  horrible  they 
would  have  looked,  and  how  they  must  have  fright- 
ened the  poor  settlers  who  had  never  seen  anything 
like  them  in  their  lives. 

The  Metis  now  told  them  they  must  go  back  to 
a place  called  Pembina,  and  that  if  they  refused, 
they  would  kill  them  with  guns  and  tomahawks. 

Of  course  there  was  nothing  for  the  poor  people 
to  do  but  to  go; — indeed  I think  they  would  have 
gone  anywhere  to  get  away  from  these  dreadful 
men. 

Pembina  was  a trading  post  owned  by  the  Hud- 
son's Bay  Company  and  no  one  lived  there  but  In- 
dians and  half-breeds.  Here  the  poor  settlers  had 
to  remain  all  through  the  winter,  waiting  on  these 
Indians  in  return  for  their  food  and  lodging. 
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Early  in  May  they  went  back  to  Red  River  and 

began  to  plough  their  fields  and  sow  their  seed. 
Rut  the  Metis  did  not  leave  them  long  in  peace. 
Once  more  they  swooped  down  upon  the  settlers; 
they  burned  their  houses  and  destroyed  everything 
they  had.  And  once  more  the  settlers  had  to  go 
away.  This  time  they  went  to  a trading  post  called 
Norway  House. 

But  that  winter  more  people  came  out  from 
Scotland,  and  as  soon  as  spring  came  again  they  all 
went  back  to  Red  River,  hoping  that,  this  time  they 
would  be  left  in  peace. 

But  once  more  they  were  disappointed. 

One  evening  when  most  of  the  work  was  over, 
some  women  and  children  saw  riding  toward  them 
a party  of  men,  hideous  in  war  paint  and  feathers. 
Poor  people!  They  knew  very  well  who  these 
dreadful  creatures  were,  and  they  ran  as  fast  as  they 
could  to  tell  the  rest  of  the  people. 

The  governor  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Fort  which 
was  close  by,  now  went  out  to  meet  these  Metis 
with  twenty  men.  But  the  Metis  shot  them  nearly 
all  and  took  the  others  prisoner.  They  easily  drove 
away  the  rest  of  the  poor  settlers  who  were  dread- 
fully frightened,  and  burned  their  huts  once  more. 

But  help  was  coming  at  last.  Far  away  in  Scot- 
land Lord  Selkirk  had  heard  how  badly  his  poor 
people  were  being  treated,  and  had  started  at  once 
to  come  to  them.  He  was  already  in  Canada  when 
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he  heard  that  the  Metis  had  killed  the  governor  and 
again  driven  away  the  people. 

With  well-armed  soldiers.  Lord  Selkirk  hurried 
to  Red  River.  On  his  way  he  passed  the  fort  of  the 
Nor' -Westers.  Here  he  arrested  some  of  the  leaders 
and  sent  them  to  Montreal  to  be  tried. 

Now  that  Lord  Selkirk  had  come  the  people 
were  much  happier.  They  were  sure  their  troubles 
were  over.  He  made  friends  with  the  Indians  and 
made  them  promise  that  they  would  never  hurt  the 
white  people.  But  they  never  had  hurt  them — 
they  had  always  been  much  interested  in  them. 

Once  more  the  settlers  returned  to  Red  River, 
but  it  was  too  late  now  to  sow  much  grain,  so, 
when  winter  came,  they  were  obliged  to  return  to 
Pembina.  Here  they  had  to  light  the  fires  and  fetch 
the  water  for  the  Indians  who  thought  it  was  fine 
to  have  the  “pale  faces”  wait  on  them. 

In  the  spring  they  were  back  in  time  to  sow  all 
their  grain.  This  was  the  fifth  spring  they  had 
come  back,  but  this  time  they  felt  very  hopeful  be- 
cause Lord  Selkirk  was  with  them.  They  worked 
very  hard  and  everything  was  going  well  when  a 
new  trouble  came. 

About  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  it  suddenly 
grew  very  dark  and  the  settlers  could  see  a huge 
cloud  coming  toward  them.  They  thought  they 
were  going  to  have  a big  storm.  But  it  was  not  a 
storm.  I am  sure  you  could  never  guess  what  it 
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really  was.  It  was  grasshoppers!  Yes;  millions 
and  millions  of  grasshoppers  had  come.  They  cov- 
ered the  land  and  devoured  every  green  blade.  In 
the  morning  nothing  was  left  of  the  crops  but  bare 
stalks.  They  had  eaten  everything! 

This  was  the  most  terrible  thing  of  all  for  the 
poor  people  to  endure.  Although  they  had  been 
so  brave  and  had  gone  back  over  and  over  again, 
they  almost  gave  up  this  time.  They  were  terribly 
discouraged,  and  they  had  good  reason  to  be,  poor 
things!  So  once  more  they  had  to  go  back  to  Pem- 
bina and  wait  on  the  Indians. 

The  next  summer  was  no  better.  The  grass- 
hoppers of  the  summer  before  had  laid  their  eggs, 
and  soon,  of  course  these  were  hatched.  Then 
thousands  more  grasshoppers  even  than  there  had 
been  the  last  year  covered  their  crops  once  more. 
Nothing  could  grow,  and  the  poor  settlers  saw  an- 
other year's  work  thrown  away. 

Back  they  went  to  Pembina,  but  this  year  they 
were  happier  there.  They  had  learned  now  to  walk 
on  snowshoes  and  drive  dog  sleighs,  and  they  could 
hunt  for  themselves,  so  they  were  freer  and  more 
independent  of  the  Indians. 

When  spring  came  many  of  them  refused  to  go 
back — they  said  they  were  going  home.  But  they 
were  now  a very  long  way  from  Scotland  and  they 
had  no  money  for  the  long  journey.  So  they  had 
to  stay,  and  once  more  they  returned  to  Red  River. 
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And  now  it  seemed  as  if  better  times  were  in 
store  for  them-  Their  crops  grew  finely  and  they 
had  a splendid  harvest.  The  people  were  very  glad 
and  thankful.  They  thought  once  more  that  their 
troubles  were  at  an  end. 

Winter  had  now  come,  and  for  the  first  time 
they  were  living  in  their  Red  River  homes.  They 
were  quite  comfortable  and  happy  when  one  after- 
noon a terrible  snow  storm  came.  The  whole 
country  grew  almost  as  dark  as  night.  The  snow 
fell  in  great  masses  for  several  days. 

At  this  time  many  of  the  settlers  were  out  hunt- 
ing and  were  a long  way  from  home.  The  snow 
fell  so  fast  that  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  get 
back,  and  they  had  to  stay  in  the  snow  drifts  for 
days.  They  had  no  food  and  were  nearly  starved 
when  at  last  their  friends  were  able  to  reach  them. 

But  all  this  snow  was  soon  going  to  make  more 
trouble.  You  see  when  great  banks  of  snow  melt, 
there  are  great  streams  of  water.  Now,  in  the 
spring,  when  these  enormous  drifts  melted  in  the 
sun,  the  Red  River  began  to  rise. 

The  water  rose  and  rose  till  it  overflowed  the 
banks  and  spread  all  over  the  fields.  Even  the  In- 
dians were  amazed.  By  the  fifth  of  May  the  water 
had  risen  so  high  that  it  became  what  we  call  a 
flood.  It  swept  through  the  houses  and  carried 
away  all  the  furniture.  Those  who  had  boats 
paddled  to  some  place  of  safety.  But  those  who 
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had  no  boats  had  to  climb  onto  the  roofs  of  their 
houses  or  cling  to  floating  furniture,  hoping  that 
some  one  would  save  them* 

One  man  put  his  wife  and  children  onto  the 
backs  of  some  oxen  hoping  that  they  would  swim 
to  safety.  This  they  did,  and  the  mother  and  her 
children  were  saved. 

Another  man,  in  his  hurry  to  get  out  of  his 
house  upset  a lighted  lamp  and  at  once  the  house 
was  in  a blaze.  It  floated  away  after  the  others,  half 
of  it  under  water,  the  other  half  in  flames. 

You  can  imagine  how  terribly  discouraged  the 
poor  settlers  were  by  this  eighth  misfortune.  It 
seemed  as  if  there  was  no  hope  for  them  at  all. 
But  when  the  water  had  gone  down  again  they 
went  back  once  more.  I think  they  were  very 
brave,  don’t  you? 

This  time  things  were  much  better  and  the  poor 
people  grew  happy  again.  They  had  splendid  crops 
this  year,  and,  in  two  or  three  years  more  they  were 
able  to  build  larger  houses  out  of  stone  and  mortar 
with  glass  windows,  which  were  much  nicer  than 
the  poor  little  huts  they  had  been  living  in  before. 

Then  in  1831  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company 
built  a very  strong  place  called  a stronghold  where 
the  people  could  go  if  another  flood  came,  or  if  an 
enemy  should  attack  them. 

They  now  had  schools  and  churches  and  their 
settlement  had  become  quite  a good  sized  village. 
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It  was  divided  into  two  parts — Upper  and  Lower 
Fort  Garry. 

For  twenty-six  years  now  everything  went 
well.  Then  once  more  the  settlers  were  awakened 
by  the  sound  of  water  splashing  in  their  rooms. 
You  may  be  sure  they  all  jumped  up  pretty  quickly 
and  ran  as  fast  as  they  could  to  the  stronghold 
which  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  had  built  for 

them. 

It  was  a worse  flood  than  the  last  one.  Every- 
thing was  destroyed  and  many  people  were 
drowned.  Not  till  more  than  a month  had  passed 
could  they  go  back  to  their  mined  homes. 

But  now  their  trials  were  really  at  an  end,  and 
I think  you  will  agree  with  me  that  they  deserved 
to  be  very  happy  after  all  their  troubles. 

If  you  were  to  go  through  that  country  to-day 
you  would  find  it  very  different  from  what  it  was 

then.  You  would  see  great  fields  of  waving  wheat 
and  golden  corn.  Fort  Garry  itself  is  now  the  city 
of  Winnipeg,  and  if  you  ask  your  teacher  to  tell 
you  about  Winnipeg,  she  will  tell  you  what  a 
beautiful  city  it  is.  So  you  see  in  the  end  it  pays 
to  “try,  try  again/' 
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THE  STORY  OF  SIR  JOHN  FRANKLIN 

Sir  John  Franklin  was  a very  brave  explorer. 
In  1 8 1 9 he  came  all  the  way  over  from  England  to 
try  to  find  a water  passage  so  that  ships  could  sail 
straight  across  Canada. 

His  plan  was  to  travel  overland  to  the  Arctic 
Ocean  and  to  make  a map  of  all  the  rivers  and  bays 
that  he  passed. 

All  through  the  winter  he  travelled,  and  he  and 
his  men  had  very  hard  times  indeed.  They  jour- 
neyed on  sleighs  drawn  by  dogs.  Often  the  snow 
was  too  deep  for  the  dogs  to  make  a pathway 
through  it,  and  then  the  men  would  take  turns  to 
go  ahead  and  push  their  way  through  the  great 
drifts  of  snow. 

This  was  very  hard  work  and  they  used  to 
get  very  tired.  Then,  too,  it  was  so  cold  that  they 
had  to  keep  rubbing  their  hands  and  faces  and 
stamping  their  feet  to  prevent  them  from  freezing. 
Often  the  tea  would  freeze  in  the  teapots  before  they 
could  pour  it  out. 

They  used  to  cut  down  trees  for  firewood,  but 
sometimes  these  trees  used  to  freeze  right  through 
until  they  were  as  hard  as  iron.  The  men  often 
broke  their  axes  trying  to  cut  them. 
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In  July  they  reached  the  Arctic  Ocean*  Here 
they  found  a lot  of  Eskimos,  but  when  these  Eski- 
mos saw  the  white  men  coming,  they  were  so  fright- 
ened they  ran  away*  There  was  only  one  old  man 
left.  He  was  too  lame  to  run,  and  as  the  white  men 
came  nearer  he  shook  all  over  with  terror*  He  was 
sure  they  would  kill  him. 

But  when  they  offered  him  presents  he  was  very 
much  pleased.  He  began  to  talk  with  them  and 
gave  them  some  dried  meat*  The  other  Eskimos 
soon  came  back  and  they  all  became  good  friends 
with  the  white  men* 

But  Franklin's  party  could  not  stay  here.  They 
left  the  friendly  Eskimos  and  journeyed  on  toward 
the  Arctic  Ocean. 

As  they  went  further  and  further  north  they 
endured  terrible  hardships,  and  many  of  them  died 
from  the  cold  and  lack  of  food. 

At  last  they  had  to  return  to  the  place  where 
they  started  from.  But  Franklin  soon  went  out 
again.  He  made  two  more  trips,  always  hoping 
to  find  this  water  passage  across  Canada.  But  he 
did  not  succeed.  He  then  went  back  to  live  in  Eng- 
land. 

Twenty  years  later  some  men  began  to  prepare 
for  another  trip,  and  they  asked  Franklin  to  go 
with  them. 

Although  he  was  now  sixty  years  old,  Frank- 
lin was  very  willing  to  go,  and  on  May  26th,  1845, 
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“They  found  a few  traces  of  the  lost  travellers.” 
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they  set  out  once  more.  But  this  was  to  be  Frank- 
lin's last  journey.  He  was  too  old  to  stand  the  cold 
and  hunger  that  all  explorers  have  to  endure. 

After  travelling  for  two  years,  he  died. 

The  ships  were  now  so  blocked  in  the  ice  that 
the  men  could  not  sail  away.  They  probably 
drifted  about  in  the  Arctic  Ocean  till  spring  came 
once  more.  No  one  knows  just  what  became  of 
these  men,  but  it  is  thought  that  they  now  left  their 
ships  and  started  home  once  more  on  their  long 
journey.  But  they  were  never  seen  again.  The 
Eskimos  found  some  skeletons  which  must  have 
been  all  that  remained  of  these  poor  men. 

In  England  great  anxiety  was  felt  when  two 
years  passed  by  without  bringing  any  news  of  Sir 
John's  party.  Large  rewards  were  offered  by  the 
British  government  and  by  Lady  Franklin,  but 
still  they  heard  nothing.  So  ships  were  sent  out  to 
look  for  them.  As  the  men  searched  the  coast,  they 
found  a very  few  traces  of  the  lost  travellers.  The 
headstones  of  three  lonely  graves  showed  where 
some  of  the  party  may  have  been  buried.  They 
also  found  some  silver  spoons  and  forks  which  had 
Sir  John  Franklin's  crest  upon  them.  But  they 
found  nothing  definite  till  one  day  they  came  across 
a bottle  tightly  corked,  with  a paper  in  it.  On  this 
paper  they  read  a notice  of  Sir  John  Franklin's 
death,  so  they  knew  at  last  that  they  would  never 
see  the  brave  explorer  any  more. 
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NO  MAN'S  LAND 

To-day  I am  going  to  take  you  on  a long  jour- 
ney. We  are  going  to  travel  all  over  No  Man's 
Land  as  it  was  a hundred  years  ago. 

Now  perhaps  some  of  you  have  heard  of  an- 
other No  Man's  Land — one  away  off  in  Europe. 
For  over  there  No  Man's  Land  was  the  land  lying 
between  the  two  opposing  armies.  There  you 
would  have  heard  nothing  but  the  roar  of  the  great 
guns,  and  shells  full  of  dynamite  would  have  been 
flying  through  the  air.  There  was  not  a tree  in 
this  No  Man's  Land;  not  a flower — hardly  a blade 
of  grass.  There  were  no  birds  singing  there;  there 
was  nothing  living  there  at  all. 

But  the  No  Man's  Land  we  shall  visit  is  a very 
beautiful  country,  and  as  we  are  taking  this  trip  in 
a book  instead  of  in  trains  or  boats  we  can  go  when 
we  like.  So  I am  going  to  show  it  to  you  as  it  was 
a hundred  years  ago  when  it  really  was  No  Man's 
Land;  when  no  one  lived  in  it  but  the  Indians  and 
some  people  called  Eskimos.  Then  almost  all  the 
western  part  of  Canada,  reaching  away  up  north 
as  far  as  the  Arctic  Ocean  was  wild  like  this. 

To-day  a great  many  people  are  living  there, 
and  the  country  belongs  to  them  just  as  our  coun- 
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try  belongs  to  us.  Great  stretches  of  land  have  been 
turned  into  farms  and  ranches. 

Here  the  farmers  raise  their  horses,  cows  and 
sheep  which  they  will  sell  when  they  have  grown 
big  enough. 

Here  they  also  grow  large  fields  of  wheat  and 
many  other  grains.  If  you  w'ent  there  now,  you 
would  see  that  the  farmers  often  have  very  nice 
comfortable  homes. 

But  in  the  days  when  no  one  but  the  Indians 
lived  there,  it  was  still  more  beautiful.  And  it  was 
not  lonely  either.  You  will  notice  presently,  as  we 
go  through  it,  how  the  little  wood  people  talk  to 
each  other.  You  will  hear  the  birds  singing  and 
the  squirrels  chattering,  and  you  will  see  that  many 
of  the  little  wood  folk  are  as  busy  as  busy  can  be. 

But  now  we  must  really  start  on  our  journey. 

First,  as  we  paddle  up  the  river,  we  come  to  the 
homes  of  the  beaver.  It  would  seem  funny  to  build 
your  home  in  the  middle  of  the  river,  wouldn’t  it? 
But  Mr.  Beaver  would  not  live  anywhere  else.  First 
of  all  he  builds  what  we  call  a dam.  These  are 
walls  made  out  of  sticks  which  keep  back  all  the 
swift  running  water.  Then,  when  he  has  made 
the  river  quite  quiet,  he  will  build  his  home  in  it. 

Now  we  come  to  the  prairies  where  you  can  see 
nothing  but  tall,  waving  grass.  But  yes!  There 
is  something  coming.  What  can  it  be?  First  there 
is  a cloud  of  dust,  and  then  over  the  plains  come 
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the  buffalo,  chasing  each  other  in  a splendid  game 
of  play. 

Or  it  may  be  that  some  Indians  are  chasing 

them.  It  might  even  be  a fire  that  they  are  running 
away  from,  but  I hope  not,  for  a prairie  fire  is  a 
terrible  thing.  The  great  flames  sweep  along  faster 
than  a train  can  go.  Anyone  caught  in  the  middle 
of  a prairie  fire  is  almost  sure  to  be  burned  to  death. 

But  look!  There  are  some  tents  in  the  distance. 
Some  Indians  must  live  there.  Let  us  go  over  and 
visit  them. 

These  Indians  are  called  Plain  Cree  Indians  be- 
cause they  live  on  the  plains  or  prairies.  They 
are  very  nice  Indians  and  will  be  glad  to  see  us. 
They  will  give  us  a buffalo  robe  to  sit  on  and  buf- 
falo meat  to  eat.  If  they  begin  to  talk  to  us  they 
will  tell  us  about  buffalo  hunts.  Indeed  buffaloes 
are  almost  the  only  thing  they  have  to  talk  about, 
and  they  kill  a great  many. 

“But  if  you  kill  so  many  buffaloes,”  you  say 
to  them,  “there  will  soon  be  none  left.” 

But  the  Indian  shakes  his  head  and  points  away 
off  in  the  distance. 

“There  is  a lake  over  there,”  he  says,  “where 
the  buffalo  comes  from.  A great  many  buffaloes 
are  always  climbing  out  from  under  the  water — 
that  is  why  the  waters  are  never  still.” 

This  is  a funny  thing  to  believe,  isn't  it?  But 

then,  you  see  these  Indians  are  ignorant  people  and 
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have  never  been  to  school  as  you  have.  And  they 
tell  each  other  many  strange  stories. 

Now  we  will  leave  the  prairies  and  go  through 
the  woods.  Here  we  see  many  deer  and  moose.  Do 
you  know  what  a moose  is?  He  is  not  at  all  pretty. 
He  has  a long  head  something  like  a horse,  and  a 
crooked  nose  that  is  very  ugly.  Also,  you  know, 
he  has  great  big  horns. 

He  has  very  quick  ears,  and  will  hear  you  com- 
ing long  before  he  sees  you.  Then  he  will  run 
away  very  fast  indeed,  although  he  cannot  run  as 
fast  as  the  deer. 

But  now  we  come  to  another  river,  so  once  more 
we  will  get  into  a canoe.  We  must  have  an  Indian 
to  guide  us  here;  the  water  is  very  wild.  It  dashes 
and  swirls  over  the  rocks  just  as  it  does  at  Niagara; 
if  you  have  ever  seen  this  river  you  will  know  what 
I mean.  But  the  Indians  can  guide  you  safely. 
They  are  very  clever  in  canoes. 

We  now  come  to  a big  black  forest.  If  you 
are  not  afraid  to  get  out  in  such  a dark,  lonely  place 
we  will  walk  through  it  for  a little  way.  So  long 
as  we  have  an  Indian  with  us  we  will  never  get  lost. 
It  is  pretty  hard  work,  though,  because  the  trees 
are  very  close  together  and  the  ground  is  covered 
with  masses  of  vines  which,  unless  you  are  very 
careful,  will  catch  your  feet  and  make  you  fall. 

You  will  be  glad  when  we  come  to  what  is 
called  a clearing.  Here  the  Indians  have  cut  down 
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all  the  trees,  and  have  pitched  their  tents,  or  else 
built  little  huts  out  of  birch  bark  and  poles. 

These  Indians  also  seem  very  pleased  to  see  us. 
They  spread  out  a beautiful  bearskin  for  you  to 
sit  on,  and  bring  you  rabbit  soup  and  moose  meat. 

There  are  some  little  Indian  children  here. 
When  they  are  very  young  they  are  called  papooses. 
One  little  Indian  boy  is  trying  to  cut  a piece  of  meat 
with  a sharp  stone;  the  Indians  have  no  knives. 

Here  comes  an  Indian  woman,  or  squaw  as  she 
is  called.  See  what  a funny  bundle  she  has  on  her 
back.  Why,  it  is  a baby!  Yes;  all  the  Indian 
mothers  carry  their  babies  that  way.  But  the  ba- 
bies do  not  mind.  They  are  very  good. 

Now  we  must  go  and  visit  the  Eskimos.  These 
are  people  who  live  in  the  very  far  north.  In  the 
summer  they  build  little  huts  made  of  skins,  but  in 
the  winter  they  live  in  snow  houses.  You  see  their 
winters  are  so  cold  that  these  houses  will  never  melt. 
They  have  plenty  of  warm  furs  for  beds.  They 
think  their  homes  are  very  nice  and  cosy. 

In  the  long,  long  nights,  when  the  sun  never 
shines  for  weeks,  they  light  lamps  which  they  make 
out  of  soft  stones.  They  cut  out  the  centre  of  these 
stones  and  fill  them  with  seal  oil.  They  then  put 
in  a wick.  But  the  country  is  very  dark  and  dis- 
mal. I don’t  think  you  will  care  to  stay  here  very 
long.  So  we  shall  go  over  to  the  shore  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean. 
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But  look!  What  are  those  animals  galloping 
over  the  snow?  See  their  long,  branching  horns,  or 
antlers  as  they  are  called.  You  have  often  seen  pic- 
tures of  them.  They  are  reindeer.  Just  like  those 
who  carry  Santa  Claus  all  over  the  country  at 
Christmas  time. 

Now  we  have  come  to  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
But  before  we  cross  them  let  us  visit  these  Indians 
whose  huts  we  can  see  just  peeping  out  from  the 
shadows  of  the  trees.  Perhaps  they  will  be  nice 
too.  Here  comes  one  now,  and  here  come  some 
more.  Oh,  what  dreadful  looking  Indians!  Their 
faces  are  all  over  black,  red  and  yellow  paint,  and 
their  heads  are  covered  with  feathers.  No;  I am 
afraid  these  are  not  nice  at  all.  They  look  as  if  they 
would  be  very  cruel. 

They  are  getting  ready  to  go  to  war.  Pres- 
ently they  will  come  back  carrying  the  scalps  of 
their  victims.  I think  we  will  not  stay  here;  they 
might  want  to  scalp  us  too.  Perhaps  on  the  other 
side  of  the  mountains  we  shall  see  some  more  In- 
dians. 

The  mountains  are  very  hard  to  cross,  as  you 
know.  If  we  were  not  crossing  them  in  a book  we 
would  have  a very  bad  time.  You  have  read  about 
men  who  really  crossed  them  and  all  the  hardships 
they  suffered. 

Now,  on  the  other  side  of  the  mountains  we 
see  some  more  Indians.  What  funny  heads  they 
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have!  They  are  all  quite  fiat  at  the  back!  The 
reason  for  this  is  that  the  Indians  fasten  a board  to 
the  backs  of  the  children's  heads  so  that  they  cannot 
grow  as  they  should.  They  think  this  kind  of  head 
is  very  pretty. 

Now  we  have  reached  the  sea.  Let  us  look  at 
these  creatures  swimming  about  in  the  water.  They 
are  otters.  Look!  Some  of  them  are  lying  on 
their  backs,  holding  their  babies  in  their  arms. 
Others  are  sitting  on  the  rocks,  smoothing  their 
hair  as  cats  do.  When  the  water  is  rough  the  otters 
have  to  come  to  the  shore  and  then  the  Indians  kill 
them  to  get  their  skins.  Poor  Otters! 
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PAUL  KANE,  ARTIST  OF  INDIAN  LIFE 

Paul  Kane  was  a very  clever  artist.  He  painted 
many  beautiful  pictures.  Perhaps  you  think  that 
a man  who  painted  pictures  could  not  do  very  much 
for  his  country.  To  be  sure  he  didn't  fight  battles 
with  the  Indians,  and  he  didn't  explore  mountains, 
rivers  or  lakes  as  some  of  the  great  explorers  did. 
But  he  has  done  a great  deal  in  another  way.  He 
has  given  us  a chance  to  see  the  Indians  as  they  used 
to  be  when  they  were  wild  and  free,  and  when  they 
roamed  about  wherever  they  pleased. 

The  Indians  of  to-day  are  not  like  this,  but 
then  there  are  not  a great  many  Indians  anywhere 
now;  they  are  gradually  dying  out  and  disap- 
pearing. 

But  even  when  we  do  find  them,  they  are  quite 
different  from  what  they  were  when  Pontiac  or 
Tecumseh  were  alive.  Now  they  dress  pretty  much 
like  white  people,  and  they  live  like  white  people 
in  houses  instead  of  in  their  own  wigwams  or  huts. 

They  no  longer  put  on  war  paint  and  feathers; 
they  no  longer  hunt  buffaloes  and  wild  animals  for 
there  are  none  to  hunt.  To-day  the  red  man  has 
to  live  like  the  white  man.  Indeed  the  poor  Indian 
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is  tamed  now  just  as  much  as  the  canary  in  its  cage 
or  the  bear  who  does  tricks. 

Nearly  seventy  years  ago  Paul  Kane  travelled 
hundreds  of  miles  through  Canada  painting  pic- 
tures of  the  Indians  as  they  were  then.  In  those 
days  there  were  no  kodaks  or  cameras,  so  you  can 
see  that,  if  Paul  had  not  done  this,  we  would  know 
very  little  to-day  of  how  the  Indian  looked  when 
he  hunted  and  fished  and  fought  with  other  In- 
dians. 

In  order  to  paint  these  pictures,  Paul  was  very 
anxious  to  travel  away  off  into  the  wild  parts  of 
Canada  where  the  Indians  lived.  But  he  had  no 
money,  so  he  looked  about  for  someone  to  help  him. 

He  had  already  painted  pictures  of  the  Indians 
who  lived  near  his  home  in  Ontario.  He  now 
showed  these  pictures  to  Sir  George  Simpson  who 
was  governor  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  and 
told  him  that  he  was  anxious  to  paint  the  Indians 
who  lived  far  away  in  the  North-West. 

Sir  George  was  pleased  with  his  work  and 
wanted  to  help  him.  As  soon  as  spring  came  Sir 
George  was  going  to  take  a party  of  men  up  to  the 
trading  posts  in  canoes,  and  he  offered  to  take  Paul 
with  them. 

This  was  just  what  Paul  wanted,  so  when  the 
time  came,  he  and  the  governor  set  out  together  to 
meet  the  rest  of  the  party  at  a place  called  Sault 
Ste.  Marie. 
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But  now  something  happened  to  Paul,  which 
nearly  made  him  lose  his  trip  altogether. 

They  stopped  for  the  night  at  a place  called 
Mackinac.  Here  the  captain  told  him  that  the  boat 
would  not  leave  till  nine  o'clock  the  next  day,  so 
Paul  went  on  shore  to  paint  a sunset.  He  meant  to 
sleep  there  and  go  down  to  the  boat  the  next 
morning. 

But  alas  for  Paul!  He  slept  too  long,  and  when 
he  awoke  the  boat  was  gone! 

Now,  Paul  was  in  a dreadful  way.  He  knew 
that  if  he  didn't  catch  the  boat  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie 
that  he  would  lose  his  trip  altogether. 

As  he  walked  along  the  shore  wondering  what 
he  could  do,  he  saw  a small  skiff  drawn  up  on  the 
beach.  He  hired  this  at  once.  He  was  going  to  try 
to  catch  up  to  the  big  boat. 

He  had  three  boys  for  a crew,  a blanket  for  a 
sail.  A loaf  of  bread  and  some  tea  was  all  they 
could  get  to  take  with  them  and  this  had  to  do  for 
breakfast,  dinner  and  supper.  And  so  he  started 
off.  The  Indians  told  him  he  could  not  catch  the 
boat  but  he  made  up  his  mind  he  would  try. 

After  sailing  forty-five  miles  across  the  lake, 
they  reached  the  St.  Mary  River  just  as  the  sun  was 
setting.  But  the  governor  and  his  party  were  still 
forty-five  miles  away,  and  Paul  would  have  to 
travel  those  forty-five  miles  in  that  one  night. 

Now  this  was  harder  work  than  you  think.  In 
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the  first  place  the  night  was  very  dark  and  they 
could  not  even  see  the  banks  of  the  river.  It  was 
dotted  over  with  small  islands  which  they  went 
bumping  into  every  little  while.  They  would  then 
have  to  paddle  out,  and  in  this  way  they  lost  many 
valuable  minutes. 

Piles  of  brushwood  often  knocked  against  the 
boat  and  the  current  of  the  river  was  so  strong  that 
it  drove  them  back  over  and  over  again.  Poor  boys! 
They  certainly  had  a bad  time. 

But  at  last  they  got  their  reward.  When  morn- 
ing came  they  saw  the  governor’s  steamer  just  ahead 
of  them.  Paul  shouted  for  joy. 

Paul  still  had  a great  deal  of  work  before  him, 
but  through  all  the  long  journey  that  followed,  he 
was  always  willing  to  work  just  as  hard  as  he  had 
done  that  night  in  the  boat. 

In  some  of  the  places  where  he  travelled,  the 
air  was  so  thick  with  mosquitoes  that  he  had  to 
wear  a veil  day  and  night.  He  went  through 
swamps  where  he  had  to  strain  through  a cloth 
every  drop  of  the  water  he  drank.  There  were 
poisonous  insects  in  it  which  would  have  killed  him 
if  he  had  swallowed  them. 

Often  in  winter  he  crossed  great  plains  on 
snowshoes  where  icy  winds  blew  and  the  driving 
sleet  stung  his  face  like  needles.  Also  he  often  had 
to  go  without  food  for  days.  But  he  was  quite 
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willing  to  endure  all  these  hardships  for  the  chance 
to  paint  the  Indians. 

Perhaps  you  will  be  surprised  to  know  that  the 
Indians  did  not  like  having  their  portraits  painted. 
They  called  the  picture  their  “second  self.” 

Every  Indian  believes  that  he  has  a second  self, 
and  that  this  second  self  carries  messages  for  him  to 
the  Great  Spirit.  The  Indians  thought  that  if  Paul 
put  that  second  self  upon  canvas  that  it  would 
never  be  able  to  talk  for  them  to  the  Great  Spirit 
any  more.  So  you  see  they  were  afraid  to  let  Paul 
paint  them,  and  he  had  a great  deal  of  trouble  get- 
ting them  to  sit  for  him  at  all. 

He  found  one  very  good  way  was  to  walk  into 
an  Indian's  tent  and  begin  to  paint  the  people  in  it 
without  saying  a word.  The  Indians,  too,  would 
keep  very  quiet  and  pretend  they  didn't  see  him. 
So  in  this  way  Paul  got  many  pictures. 

One  Red  Man,  when  he  saw  that  Paul  had 
painted  his  picture  was  very  unhappy  about  it  in- 
deed. Now  Paul  did  not  want  to  lose  this  picture, 
but  he  felt  sorry  for  the  poor  Red  Man,  so  he  went 
away  and  copied  it.  He  brought  back  this  copy 
and  tore  it  up  before  the  eyes  of  the  relieved  Indian, 
who,  of  course,  thought  that  the  picture  was  now 
destroyed. 

Paul  also  painted  the  wild  animals,  and  he  had 
even  more  trouble  with  these  than  he  had  with  the 
Indians.  Once  he  was  painting  a buffalo  when  it 
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suddenly  rushed  at  him  and  Paul  had  to  fly  for  his 
life.  The  buffalo  upset  his  paints  and  tore  his  pic- 
ture to  pieces. 

For  two  years  Paul  travelled  over  a great  deal 
of  Canada  and  painted  a great  many  pictures.  And 
now  these  pictures  are  all  that  we  have  to  show  us 
what  the  red  man  looked  like  in  the  good  old  times 
when  he  was  king  of  the  forest,  and  when  he  lived 
as  happy  and  as  free  as  we  are  to-day.  These  pic- 
tures have  since  been  hung  in  the  Toronto  Museum 
where  you  can  see  them  any  time  if  you  have  a 
chance  to  visit  the  Museum.  They  were  given  to 
the  Museum  by  Sir  Edmund  Osier. 
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EARLY  MISSIONARIES  OF  THE  WEST 

Many  years  ago,  when  there  were  very  few 
white  people  in  Canada,  the  Jesuit  Fathers  came 
out  from  France  to  try  to  convert  the  Indians.  All 
through  the  country  they  built  many  little  missions, 
as  the  churches  for  the  Indians  were  called.  But 
later  on,  when  more  white  people  came  out  to  West- 
ern Canada,  the  Catholics  built  a real  church  called 
the  Cathedral  of  St.  Boniface.  If  you  ever  travel 
up  the  Red  River  which  runs  through  Winnipeg, 
you  will  see  this  cathedral  and  hear  its  beautiful 
chimes. 

But  of  course  when  all  the  new  settlers  came 
out  to  live  here  they  wanted  other  churches  besides 
the  Catholic  Church.  So  they  brought  their  own 
ministers  with  them,  and  they  built  churches  for 
themselves. 

But  these  ministers  did  not  all  stay  to  preach  to 
their  own  people.  They  felt  as  the  Jesuit  Fathers 
had  felt  so  long  ago  that  the  poor  Indians  who  knew 
nothing  about  God  needed  them  more  than  their 
own  people  did. 

So  they  followed  the  fur  traders  far  into  the 
country.  Here  they  built  missions  and  little  schools 
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where  the  Indian  children  could  learn  to  read  the 
Bible. 

Perhaps  you  think  that  the  Indians  were  very 
glad  to  become  Christians  and  to  learn  to  read. 
Some  of  them  were  glad,  but  a great  many  preferred 
to  remain  as  they  had  always  been.  They  said: 
“White  man's  religion  not  good  for  Indians." 

In  many  Indian  tribes  there  were  what  are 
known  as  medicine-men.  These  men  pretended  to 
cure  people  by  doing  what  they  called  driving  out 
the  evil  spirits.  They  would  shout,  dance,  sing 
and  do  many  other  very  foolish  things.  They 
would  then  say  that  the  evil  spirit  which  was  mak- 
ing the  person  ill,  was  gone  and  that  they  must 
now  get  better. 

Of  course  you  know  this  sort  of  treatment 
would  never  cure  anybody,  but  the  Indians  believed 
in  the  medicine  men,  and  when  the  missionaries,  as 
these  ministers  were  called,  told  the  Indians  that 
these  medicine  men  could  not  cure  anyone,  they 
were  very  angry,  and  tried  to  make  the  Indians 
drive  the  white  men  away. 

But  in  spite  of  this,  many  of  the  Red  Men  be- 
gan to  believe  the  missionaries,  and  liked  to  listen 
to  them.  They  specially  liked  to  hear  Bible  stories. 
Often  they  would  travel  hundreds  of  miles,  and 
then  stand  in  rows  on  the  frozen  prairie  listening 
to  these  missionaries. 

Many  became  Christians.  This  made  them  less 
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cruel  in  war  and  taught  them  to  be  kinder  to  their 
wives  and  children.  They  also  learnt  that  they 
should  not  let  the  squaws  do  all  the  hard  work. 

The  Indians  believed  that  when  they  went  to 
the  Happy  Hunting  Grounds,  which  was  their 
name  for  Heaven,  that  they  would  take  their  pipes, 
their  weapons  and  their  furs  with  them.  You  see 
they  had  no  idea  at  all  of  what  Heaven  was  like. 

When  the  white  men  explained  that  they  would 
not  need  these  things  in  Heaven,  the  Indians  were 
not  at  all  pleased.  They  wanted  their  kind  of 
Heaven  and  no  other  kind  would  do.  They  even 
thought  they  took  their  dogs  with  them. 

One  Indian  who  had  been  baptized  himself, 
brought  his  dog  to  the  missionary  to  be  baptized 
too.  The  dog  was  ill,  and  the  Indian  said  that  if 
he  was  going  to  the  white  man's  heaven,  he  wanted 
his  dog  to  be  baptized  so  that  they  would  both  go 
there. 

Of  course  the  missionary  told  the  Indian  that 
he  could  not  baptize  a dog. 

“Very  well,"  said  the  Indian,  “if  my  dog  can- 
not go  to  the  white  man's  heaven  neither  shall  I. 
We  both  go  to  Indian's  happy  hunting  grounds." 

He  left  the  missionary  and  went  back  into  the 
woods  again  where  he  stayed  for  a long  time.  He 
did  not  want  to  go  to  the  mission  church  after  that. 

Though  the  Indians  were  bright  and  quick,  it 
was  hard  to  keep  them  at  their  work  long  enough 
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to  learn  very  much.  You  see  they  were  not  used 
to  study,  and  they  were  all  the  time  running  off  to 
catch  moose  or  to  hunt  buffaloes. 

At  last  one  of  the  missionaries  thought  of  a 
very  easy  way  for  them  to  learn  to  read.  He  found 
that  their  language  had  only  thirty-six  sounds,  and 
that  all  the  words  they  used  had  no  other  sounds 
than  these.  So  he  made  a sign  to  stand  for  each 
sound.  When  the  Indian  had  learnt  these  signs  he 
could  read  quite  easily. 

The  Red  Men  were  very  pleased  indeed  with 
this  method,  and  they  learnt  it  so  quickly  that  in 
two  or  three  days — sometimes  even  in  one  day — 
they  could  read  anything  that  was  written  in  these 
signs. 

The  missionaries  had  of  course  to  write  out  in 
this  way  everything  they  wanted  the  Indians  to 
read,  and  this  was  a great  deal  of  work  as  you  can 
imagine.  They  did  not  mind  how  hard  they 
worked,  but  soon  real  troubles  came. 

At  first,  when  there  was  plenty  of  game,  the 
Indians  had  been  glad  to  have  the  missionaries  live 
among  them.  But  afterward,  when  many  white 
men  settled  there,  game  grew  scarce  and  then  the 
Indians  did  not  want  the  missionaries  to  come. 

One  day  a missionary  was  busy  skinning  a buf- 
falo. Perhaps  he  was  thinking  about  his  home, 
many  miles  away,  when  suddenly  he  heard  an 
awful  war-whoop.  The  Indians  had  seen  him 
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skinning  the  buffalo  and  it  made  them  very  angry 
to  think  that  the  white  man  was  taking  their  food. 
So  they  all  stole  up  around  him  and  then  sprang 
upon  him. 

I suppose  you  think  the  missionary  was  very 
much  frightened.  Probably  he  was;  but  he  knew 
that  he  must  not  show  any  fear.  If  he  had  done 
so  they  would  have  killed  him  at  once.  So  he  told 
them  that  if  they  fought  it  would  grieve  the  Great 
Spirit,  and  after  a while  they  became  quiet  again. 

Before  the  Indians  really  understood  the  white 
man’s  religion  they  used  to  confuse  it  with  their 
own  belief,  and  they  often  did  very  funny  things 
thinking  it  was  right  to  do  them.  Sometimes  they 
made  the  white  men  who  were  not  missionaries 
very  angry  by  insisting  on  doing  these  things,  and 
if  they  really  thought  they  were  right,  nothing 
would  stop  them. 

Once  some  Indians  were  paddling  a white  man 
home  in  their  canoe  when  a dreadful  storm  came 
up.  The  white  man  told  the  Indians  to  hurry; 
very  naturally  he  wanted  to  reach  his  home  before 
he  was  soaked  with  rain. 

Soon  the  lightning  flashed,  the  rain  poured 
down  in  torrents  and  the  thunder  roared  and 
crashed.  And  now  the  white  man’s  troubles  began. 
The  Indians,  who  thought  the  thunder  was  the 
voice  of  the  Great  Spirit,  insisted  on  stopping 
paddling  every  time  a crash  came,  when  they  would 
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say  long  prayers  which  the  missionaries  had  taught 
them.  Nothing  the  white  man  could  say  or  do 
would  make  them  go  on  till  their  prayer  was  fin- 
ished, and  by  that  time  there  was  probably  another 
crash  and  the  prayer  began  all  over  again.  Of 
course  they  were  all  soaking  wet,  and  you  can  be 
sure  the  white  man  was  very  angry,  but  that  made 
no  difference  to  the  Indians;  they  thought  they  had 
pleased  the  Great  Spirit,  and  that  was  much  more 
important  than  pleasing  the  white  man. 
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FATHER  LACOMBE,  THE  BLACK-ROBE 
VOYAGEUR 

Have  you  ever  heard  of  the  habitants  of  Que- 
bec? They  are  mostly  farmers;  they  are  usually 
poor,  but  they  live  very  carefully  and  they  are  very 
happy. 

Father  Lacombe’s  parents  were  habitants.  His 
father  was  a farmer,  too,  and,  like  most  of  the  habi- 
tants quite  poor,  though  he  always  had  enough  to 
live  upon. 

Father  Lacombe,  or  Albert  as  he  was  then  called, 
was  very  clever  and  when  only  a boy  was  very  fond 
of  study.  His  great  wish  was  to  go  to  the  uni- 
versity, but  his  father  had  no  money  to  send  him 
there. 

Albert  had  a good  friend,  however,  in  the  vil- 
lage priest,  and  when  he  found  the  boy  wanted  an 
education,  he  himself  offered  to  pay  for  it. 

This  was  a wonderful  chance  for  Albert  and 
of  course  his  parents  could  not  refuse.  But  Albert 
was  not  content  to  be  a village  priest  like  his  good 
friend.  What  he  wanted  most  of  all  was  to  go  as 
a missionary  to  the  Indians.  The  thought  of  roam- 
ing about  in  the  far  country  filled  him  with  excite- 
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Father  Lacombe,  the  Black-robe  Voyageur. 
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ment,  and  he  longed  for  a chance  to  teach  these  poor 
wild  men  about  God. 

So  he  went  to  College  and  worked  very  hard 
indeed.  After  studying  a long  time  he  at  last  be- 
came a priest  and  then  he  was  ready  to  start  on  his 
travels. 

The  first  place  he  was  to  go  to  was  the  mission 
of  Pembina  on  the  Red  River,  not  far  from  where 
Winnipeg  is  now.  He  was  to  go  part  of  the  way 
by  boat  and  the  rest  in  ox  carts. 

On  August  ist,  1849,  he  went  on  board  the 
little  steamboat  which  was  to  carry  him  the  first 
half  of  his  journey.  You  know  some  priests  wear 
a long  black  robe  called  a cassock.  When  the  boat- 
men saw  him  they  began  to  tease  him  and  make  rude 
remarks.  They  had  never  before  seen  this  “petti- 
coat” as  they  called  it,  and  it  looked  very  funny  to 
them. 

For  twelve  days  they  steamed  up  the  river  and 
then  they  reached  the  town  of  St.  Paul.  At  that 
time  it  was  only  a very  small  place.  There  were 
only  thirty  log  buildings  and  one  of  these  was  a 
church. 

This  town  used  to  be  called  by  a funny  name — 
Pig’s  Eye — but  it  has  since  been  changed  to  St.  Paul 
— named  after  the  church — which  was  very  much 
better. 

Father  Lacombe  was  now  taken  to  the  house 
where  the  priest  lived.  He  was  to  wait  here  for  a 
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party  of  settlers  who  were  travelling  in  ox  carts. 
They  were  going  straight  through  to  Pembina, 
which  was  where  he  himself  wanted  to  go. 

Father  Lacombe  and  the  priest  had  a nice  long 
talk,  then,  feeling  very  tired  after  his  journey  he 
said  he  would  like  to  go  to  bed.  The  priest  showed 
him  to  his  room,  but,  greatly  to  his  dismay,  there 
was  no  bed  to  be  seen; — nothing  but  a coffin! 

'Where  am  I to  sleep ?”  he  asked,  turning  to 
the  priest. 

"In  the  coffin,”  answered  the  priest.  "See;  it 
has  blankets  in  it,  and  it  makes  a good  bed. 

"A  half-breed  died  a while  ago,”  he  went  on, 
"and  I helped  to  make  his  coffin.  But  it  was  too 
short  so  we  had  to  make  another.  As  no  one 
wanted  this  I took  it  for  my  bed.  I had  only 
blankets  before.” 

So  Father  Lacombe  had  to  sleep  in  the  coffin, 
and  used  it  as  a bed  for  nearly  a month.  Then  at 
last  the  ox  carts  came  creaking  up  the  road  and  he 
knew  it  was  time  to  set  out  again  on  his  travels. 

They  had  a very  hard  journey.  The  carts  often 
sank  deep  in  the  mud  and  had  to  be  lifted  out  by 
the  men.  Later  on  they  met  a party  of  Indians, 
These  Red  Men  were  very  hungry  and  they 
demanded  food — indeed  they  went  to  the  carts  and 
took  what  they  wanted  themselves;  the  people 
could  not  stop  them. 
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When  at  last  they  reached  Pembina  snow  was 
falling  and  the  long  cold  winter  had  begun. 

Pembina  was  a very  important  mission  and 
many  wandering  Indians  often  stayed  here  before 
going  on  into  wilder  places.  Father  Lacombe  stayed 
in  this  mission  over  two  years  and  did  a great  deal 
of  good.  But  he,  too,  wanted  to  travel.  He  was 
tired  of  this  quiet  life.  But  before  he  went  any 
further  north  he  decided  to  return  home. 

He  spent  the  winter  visiting  his  parents  and  his 
old  friends,  then  in  the  spring  he  started  off  once 
more  for  the  North-west.  And  this  time  he  meant 
to  go  much  further  north. 

After  travelling  a long  time  he  reached  a place 
called  Fort  Edmonton.  This  was  a big  trading 
post  and  was  a very  interesting  place  to  stay. 
Father  Lacombe  was  very  busy  here.  He  found  it 
hard  to  teach  the  Indians  as  he  could  not  speak 
their  language,  so  he  worked  for  many  hours  a day 
trying  to  learn  it  as  quickly  as  he  could. 

He  spent  a very  busy  life  here  in  other  ways 
as  well.  Every  day  at  dawn  he  held  a service  which 
the  Roman  Catholics  call  Mass.  A great  many  In- 
dians and  white  men  used  to  go  to  this.  All  through 
the  day  he  held  classes  for  them  so  that  all  might 
have  a chance  to  learn.  He  was  very  good  to  the 
squaws  too,  and  always  visited  them  when  they 
were  ill. 

And  so  the  years  passed  by. 
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Four  years  later  Father  Lacombe  went  on  a 
visit  to  some  Indians  who  were  living  at  a fort 
called  Jasper  House. 

He  set  out  with  two  pack  horses  to  carry  his 
luggage;  they  also  carried  provisions  for  himself 
and  his  guide.  The  woods  were  very  smoky,  and 
on  the  second  day  the  smoke  grew  so  dense  that 
they  could  hardly  see  their  way.  They  knew  there 
must  be  a fire  somewhere,  but  thought  it  might  be 
a long  way  off,  so  they  went  on  with  their  journey. 

Suddenly  the  wind  grew  very  high  and  it 
brought  with  it  a dreadful  sound; — a crackling  so 
loud  that  it  roared  almost  like  thunder.  They 
knew  what  that  meant.  It  was  a forest  fire,  and 
every  moment  it  was  coming  nearer  and  nearer  to 
them. 

A forest  fire  is  one  of  the  most  dreadful  things 
in  the  world.  It  is  impossible  to  run  away  from  it; 
the  only  thing  to  do  is  to  jump  into  some  water 
and  wait  till  the  fire  passes.  Even  then  people  are 
often  burnt  to  death. 

The  guide  who  was  with  Lacombe  was  frantic 
with  terror.  But  Lacombe  knew  their  only  chance 
was  to  reach  a river  which  was  close  by.  But  even 
though  they  knew  it  was  so  near  they  could  see 
nothing  for  the  smoke  which  was  growing  denser 
every  minute. 

Fortunately  for  them,  however,  they  found  the 
river  and  jumped  in  with  the  horses.  They  were 
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just  in  time.  With  a rush  the  flames  swept  over 
the  ground  where  they  had  been  standing  but  a few 
minutes  before. 

They  were  horribly  scorched  even  in  the  water. 
After  the  fire  was  gone  they  dug  a big  hollow  place 
in  the  bank  where  they  stayed  for  two  days;  the 
bush  was  still  a mass  of  burning  embers. 

Father  Lacombe  lived  a long,  long  time.  He 
had  a great  many  adventures — more  than  I could 
tell  you  in  a whole  book.  He  did  a great  deal  of 
good  to  the  Indians  and  to  white  people  as  well. 

He  converted  the  Indians;  he  nursed  them  when 
they  were  ill;  he  fed  them  when  they  were  starving. 
One  of  the  last  things  he  did  was  to  build  a home 
for  orphans,  (that  is  children  with  no  father  or 
mother)  and  also  for  very  old  people  who  had  no 
home  to  go  to. 

Among  the  Indians  he  was  always  known  as 
the  Man-of-the-good-heart,  and  that  in  itself 
proves  how  kind  he  must  have  been. 

All  his  life  long  he  thought  of  others  and  how 
he  could  best  help  them.  There  are  hundreds  of 
people  who  will  never  forget  his  kindness  to  them. 
He  died  December  1 1 , 1916. 
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THE  ROYAL  NORTHWEST  MOUNTED 
POLICE 

Of  course  you  know  what  policemen  are.  They 
wear  uniforms  and  arrest  people  when  they  break 
the  country's  laws.  The  mounted  police  of  the 
Northwest  are  just  the  same  as  these  except  that 
they  always  ride  horses  and  often  travel  very  long 
distances.  You  see  it  is  their  business  to  keep  order 
all  over  the  country. 

They  used  to  have  a good  deal  of  trouble  with 
the  Indians.  The  Red  Men  did  not  understand  the 
white  men's  laws.  Many  of  them  hated  the  white 
men  because  they  had  taken  so  much  of  their  land 
away  from  them.  They  were  angry  with  them  too 
because  they  killed  so  many  buffaloes  that  there 
were  very  few  left  for  the  Red  Man. 

One  way  in  which  the  Indians  gave  much 
trouble  was  brought  about  by  the  white  men  them- 
selves. 

All  through  the  country  there  were  fur  traders 
who  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company,  and  who  ought  not  to  have  been  selling 
furs  at  all. 

These  men  used  to  give  the  Indians  rum  and 
whisky  in  exchange  for  their  furs.  The  Indians 
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used  to  drink  all  they  could  get  of  this  stuff  and 
then  of  course  they  would  get  very  drunk; — they 
would  often  be  more  like  wild  beasts  than  men. 

They  used  to  break  into  the  settlers'  homes  and 
steal  everything  that  they  wanted.  And  they  did 
worse  than  this;  they  often  murdered  the  poor 
settlers  and  burned  down  their  houses. 

Now  it  was  the  mounted  policeman's  duty  to 
arrest  these  Indians  and  take  them  to  the  nearest 
town  to  be  tried.  And  you  can  be  pretty  sure  that 
it  took  a brave  man  to  ride  up  to  such  Indians  as 
these  and  tell  them  to  go  with  him. 

But  the  Indians  were  afraid  of  the  white  men's 
laws  and  they  usually  went  with  the  policeman. 

Of  course  the  Indians  had  to  be  taught  what 
the  laws  were,  so  the  policemen  used  to  ride  up  to 
their  camps  and  explain  to  them  the  laws  that  the 
government  expected  them  to  keep. 

Sometimes  the  Indians  were  good  for  quite  a 
long  time.  Then  one  of  them  would  steal  some 
horses. 

It  is  a great  crime  to  steal  horses  in  the  North- 
west; men  have  often  been  hanged  for  doing  this 
before  the  police  could  reach  them. 

When  the  policeman  heard  that  these  horses 
had  been  stolen,  he  would  gallop  as  fast  as  he  could 
to  the  chief's  tent.  All  round  him  would  stand 
armed  and  painted  Indians,  but  he  would  bravely 
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ride  past  them  all,  though  any  one  of  them  could 
have  killed  him  in  a moment. 

He  would  explain  to  the  chief  that  stealing 
horses  was  against  the  law,  and  he  would  demand 
that  the  thieves  be  handed  over  to  him. 

The  chief  knew  he  was  right,  and  would  almost 
always  hand  over  the  thieves  to  the  policeman. 

These  poor  policemen  lived  a very  hard  life. 
They  had  to  ride  very  long  distances  in  all  kinds  of 
weather.  Often  when  night  came  they  would  still 
be  many  miles  away  from  the  place  they  wanted  to 
reach,  so  there  would  be  nothing  for  them  to  do  but 
to  tie  up  their  horse  and  lie  down  under  a tree  and 
go  to  sleep. 

Sometimes  dreadful  storms  came  up. 

One  night  a policeman  was  sleeping  peacefully 
when  he  was  awakened  by  a great  crash  of  thunder 
and  by  torrents  of  rain  splashing  on  his  face.  As 
there  was  no  place  where  he  could  go  to  get  away 
from  the  storm  he  crouched  under  a tree  to  wait  till 
it  was  over. 

His  poor  horse  was  as  badly  off  as  he  was,  and 
the  rain  poured  off  its  back  in  pailfuls. 

All  the  rest  of  the  night  the  policeman  sat  under 
the  tree  waiting  for  the  storm  to  end.  But  it 
showed  no  sign  of  ending.  In  the  morning  the 
sky  was  so  black  with  clouds  that  it  hardly  looked 
like  morning  at  all,  and  the  rain  poured  down  just 
as  hard  as  ever. 
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As  he  could  not  possibly  be  any  wetter  than  he 
was,  the  policeman  decided  to  go  on  with  his  jour- 


A Mounted  Policeman  on  his  Rounds. 

ney.  It  would  bring  him  all  the  sooner  to  a warm 
fire  where  he  could  dry  his  clothes.  But  he  had 
hardly  realized  what  a terrible  time  he  was  going  to 
have. 
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As  the  horse  galloped  along  he  was  splashed 

from  head  to  foot  with  mud.  And  this  was  not  the 
worst.  The  horse  suddenly  caught  his  foot  in  a 
hole,  tripped,  and,  without  a moment's  warning 
the  policeman  was  jerked  over  his  head  into  the 
mud  and  water  before  him. 

Poor  policeman!  Poor  horse!  The  policeman 
had  fallen  on  his  arm  and  had  hurt  it  quite  badly. 
The  horse  had  broken  his  leg  and  now  lay  helpless 
in  his  muddy  bed. 

The  policeman  knew  this.  He  could  not  leave 
him  suffering,  so  he  took  out  his  pistol  and  shot  the 
poor  beast  to  put  an  end  to  its  sufferings. 

He  now  had  to  finish  his  journey  on  foot,  and 
late  in  the  afternoon  a very  tired  and  dripping 
policeman  entered  the  hut  of  one  of  the  squaws. 

These  Indian  women  are  often  very  kind.  This 
one  was  specially  so.  She  built  a big  fire  and  gave 
the  policeman  one  of  her  husband's  blankets  to  put 
on  instead  of  his  wet  clothes.  She  also  brought  him 
a bowl  of  hot  soup,  so  you  see  the  policeman's 
troubles  were  ended. 

Later  on,  when  his  clothes  were  dry,  he  found 
the  Indian  he  wanted,  hired  a horse,  and  rode  off 
with  him  back  to  the  fort  he  had  come  from.  This 
is  just  one  instance  of  what  a policeman's  life  was 
like  in  those  days. 
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THE  RIEL  REBELLIONS 

I suppose  you  have  all  heard  of  Winnipeg. 
Well,  nearly  fifty  years  ago  when  it  was  called  Fort 
Garry  and  was  a very  little  place  indeed,  there  was  a 
big  fight  there  between  the  Canadians  and  the  half- 
breeds.  These  half-breeds  were  Indians  whose 
mothers  had  married  Frenchmen.  They  were  called 
by  that  name  because  they  were  half  French  and 
half  Indian. 

Now  the  Canadian  people  had  been  very  anx- 
ious to  unite  the  North-West  with  Canada.  The 
fur  trading  companies  were  quite  willing.  So  the 
government  gave  each  company  a piece  of  land 
round  their  trading  post  and  they  thought  every- 
thing would  be  all  right.  But  they  had  forgotten 
about  the  half-breeds. 

When  the  half-breeds  saw  all  the  white  men 
measuring  the  land  and  dividing  it  into  lots,  they 
began  to  be  afraid  that  the  white  men  were  going 
to  take  their  land  away  from  them.  They  were 
still  more  afraid  when  they  heard  that  a man  named 
McDougall  was  coming  up  there  with  his  family 
to  rule  that  part  of  the  country. 

Now  among  them  was  a very  clever  half-breed 
named  Louis  Riel.  All  the  other  half-breeds 
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thought  a great  deal  of  him,  so  when  they  made  up 
their  minds  to  fight  the  Canadian  government  they 
made  Riel  their  leader.  That  is  why  it  is  called  the 

Riel  Rebellion. 

Riel,  seeing  how  they  felt,  began  to  encourage 
the  half-breeds  to  try  and  get  rid  of  this  man.  So 
when  they  heard  that  he  was  on  his  way  to  Fort 
Garry  they  built  a fence  across  the  road  and  waited 
for  him. 

Poor  McDougall  and  his  family  were  very  tired 
after  their  long  journey,  so  it  must  have  been  pretty 
hard  for  them  to  find  a fence  across  their  path  and 
men  standing  there  with  loaded  guns. 

McDougall  could  do  nothing  so  he  and  his 
party  had  to  turn  back  to  a place  called  Pembina. 
Riel  now  went  to  live  at  Fort  Garry  himself. 

When  the  Canadians  came  to  send  him  away 
he  caught  them  and  shut  them  up. 

Among  these  was  a man  named  Dr.  Schultz. 

One  day  when  he  had  been  waiting  a long  time 
for  a chance  to  escape,  one  of  his  friends  sent  him  a 
pudding.  Now  it  isn't  often  that  a pudding  helps 
anyone  to  get  out  of  prison,  but  this  was  a won- 
derful pudding  for  it  certainly  did  help  Dr.  Schultz. 

It  was  a very  good  pudding,  too,  and  he  ate 
piece  after  piece.  Then,  as  he  was  eating,  his  teeth 
struck  something  hard.  What  do  you  think  it 
was?  It  was  a knife  and  a gimlet.  A gimlet,  you 
know,  is  like  a screw.  Now  he  saw  a way  to  escape. 
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He  cut  the  buffalo  robe  that  he  slept  on  into 
strips  and  tied  them  together  to  serve  as  a rope. 
This  was  not  long  enough  so  he  took  some  of  his 
clothes  as  well. 


“What  do  you  think  it  was?  A knife  and  a gimlet/' 

Now  when  night  came  he  fastened  one  end  to 
the  window  by  means  of  the  gimlet  and  let  himself 
down.  Only  half  dressed,  he  walked  a long  way 
through  a snow  storm  until  at  last  he  reached  his 
own  people. 
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Now  things  remained  pretty  quiet  for  a while 
and  Riel  still  ruled  at  Fort  Garry.  But  the  people 
did  not  want  him  there,  so  one  day  a party  marched 
in  and  tried  to  get  rid  of  him.  But  as  you  can  see 
Riel  was  not  easily  got  rid  of.  On  the  contrary, 
he  got  rid  of  others  instead.  So  now  he  did  just 
as  he  had  done  before  and  took  all  these  people 
prisoners. 

He  was  very  angry,  too,  and  made  up  his  mind 
that  he  would  have  one  of  them  shot  in  order  to 
frighten  the  rest. 

He  chose  one  young  man  named  Thomas  Scott. 
He  said  that  he  had  behaved  badly  while  he  was  in 
prison  and  that  he  had  been  rude  to  the  soldiers. 

Everyone  begged  him  not  to  kill  this  poor  boy, 
but  he  would  not  listen,  and  poor  Scott  was  shot 
the  same  day.  That  shows  you  what  a cruel  man 
Riel  was  and  how  unfit  he  was  to  rule  anyone. 

Now  when  the  Canadians  heard  about  this  they 
were  very  angry  and  got  together  a large  army  to 
go  and  fight  him.  But  when  he  heard  the  troops 
were  coming,  he  ran  away  to  the  States.  You  see 
he  wasn*t  even  a brave  man. 

Now  fifteen  years  passed  away. 

During  this  time  many  more  people  had  come 
to  live  in  the  country  where  the  half-breeds  were. 
And  the  more  they  came,  the  more  angry  grew  the 
half-breeds  and  Indians.  And  there  was  some 
reason  why  they  should  be  angry, 
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These  white  men  did  not  know  how  to  hunt 
properly.  They  killed  a great  many  more  buf- 
faloes than  they  wanted  and  frightened  away  the 
rest. 

They  also  began  dividing  the  half-breeds’  land 
into  squares  instead  of  the  long  strips  which  they 
had  always  had.  They  only  did  this  to  measure 
out  the  country,  but  the  half-breeds  were  sure  their 
land  was  going  to  be  taken  away  from  them. 

So  once  more  they  started  a rebellion.  This 
time  it  was  in  the  part  of  Canada  then  called  the 
Northwest  Territory.  But  first  they  sent  as  fast 
as  they  could  for  Riel.  Now  Riel  was  teaching 
school  at  a place  in  the  United  States  when  he  got 
the  message,  but  he  left  school  and  came  away  at 
once. 

And  now  once  more  the  fighting  began.  There 
were  only  a few  hundred  mounted  police  to  protect 
the  settlers  and  they  were  dreadfully  afraid  that 
Riel  would  win. 

But  the  government  came  to  the  rescue.  They 
sent  a large  number  of  soldiers  up  to  help  the  poor 
settlers.  But^t  took  the  soldiers  a long  time  to 
reach  them,  and  many  days  before  they  came,  these 
settlers  had  other  troubles. 

The  Indians,  who  were  very  friendly  with  Riel 
suddenly  swooped  down  upon  a little  place  called 
Frog  Lake  and  killed  or  carried  away  with  them  all 
the  white  people  there.  The  settlers  were  dread- 
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fully  frightened  now  for  the  Indians  were  much 
more  cruel  than  RieFs  men  would  have  been  and 
they  could  not  protect  themselves  from  them. 

You  can  imagine  how  anxiously  they  waited 
for  the  soldiers  and  how  glad  they  were  to  see  them 
when  at  last  they  came. 

Of  course  these  men  were  properly  trained  to 
fight  and  they  easily  conquered  all  the  half-breeds 
and  Indians. 

Riel  was  taken  prisoner  after  a battle  at  Batoche 
and  hanged  in  Regina.  I am  sure  you  will  agree 
with  me  that  he  deserved  this  when  you  remember 
how  cruelly  he  killed  poor  Thomas  Scott. 
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HOW  MACKENZIE  FOUND  THE  PACIFIC 
OCEAN 

Alexander  Mackenzie  was  a fur  trader  for  many 
years.  First  he  traded  with  the  Indians  around 
Hudson's  Bay.  Then  he  went  a long  way  further 
north  where  he  lived  for  some  time. 

But  this  did  not  satisfy  him.  He  wanted  to  go 
much  further  than  anyone  else  had  been.  He  was 
specially  anxious  to  find  the  Pacific  Ocean.  So  on 
the  third  of  June,  1789,  he  started  out  in  a canoe 
with  a few  men. 

After  they  had  gone  quite  a distance  they  met 
some  Indians  who  tried  to  persuade  them  not  to  go 
any  further.  They  told  them  that,  if  they  did, 
dreadful  things  would  happen  to  them.  They  said 
there  were  horrible  monsters  out  there  who  would 
gobble  them  up. 

But  Mackenzie  knew  they  were  only  making  up 
these  stories  so  he  paid  no  attention  to  them. 

They  had  now  gone  so  far  north  that  the  sun 
shone  nearly  all  night.  This  is  a very  strange 
thing.  In  these  very  cold  countries  the  sun  shines 
night  and  day  for  many  weeks.  Then  for  several 
weeks  it  does  not  shine  at  all;  it  is  night  all  the  time. 

Still  the  people  are  not  quite  in  the  dark,  for 
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there  are  wonderful  lights  in  the  sky  called  northern 
lights  which  cast  beautiful  colors  on  the  snow. 

On  the  twelfth  of  July  they  reached  a great  arm 
of  the  sea  which  leads  into  the  Arctic  Ocean.  Here, 
close  to  the  shore  they  saw  a great  many  whales. 
These  frightened  some  of  his  men  very  much.  Per- 
haps if  you  saw  a whale  you  would  be  frightened 
too,  for  they  are  very  large  and  ugly. 

Mackenzie  now  turned  round  to  come  home, 
and,  after  a long  time  they  reached  the  fort  once 
more.  They  had  been  gone  a hundred  and  two 
days. 

Now  for  three  years  Mackenzie  stayed  at  this 
place  trading  with  the  Indians.  But  he  got  tired 
of  this  and,  like  so  many  of  the  other  explorers,  he 
still  wanted  to  find  the  Pacific  Ocean.  So  in 
October,  1792,  he  started  out  on  his  long  journey. 

He  took  with  him  a few  men  and  two  canoes. 
They  paddled  a long  way  up  the  river  and  then 
winter  came.  They  now  had  to  go  to  one  of  the 
company's  trading  posts  and  wait  for  spring.  A 
trading  post  is  a place  where  the  white  men  get  their 
furs  from  the  Indians. 

While  they  were  waiting  here  they  got  a great 
many  furs  for  themselves.  The  winter  seemed  very 
long  but  at  last  spring  came  and,  on  the  ninth  of 
May,  Mackenzie  and  his  men  set  out  once  more. 

They  paddled  for  a long  time  and  at  last 
reached  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
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Now  if  you  look  at  your  map  you  will  see  that 
the  Rocky  Mountains  lie  right  between  us  and  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  so  Mackenzie  knew  he  had  to  cross 
them  before  he  could  reach  the  water  on  the  other 
side. 

Although  there  are  ways  of  getting  through 
the  mountains  by  water  you  can  imagine  how  dan- 
gerous and  difficult  it  would  be. 

Sometimes  the  mountains  would  rise  on  each 
side  of  them  so  high  that  they  could  hardly  see  the 
sky  above  them,  and  the  current  in  the  water  was 
very  strong.  It  would  often  dash  them  against  the 
rocks. 

One  day  they  met  some  Indians.  These  In- 
dians advised  them  to  go  back  about  a hundred 
miles.  They  said  they  should  leave  their  canoes 
and  cross  the  mountains  on  foot. 

It  was  very  discouraging  to  have  to  go  back  so 
far,  but  the  Indians  knew  the  best  way  to  reach  the 
sea  and  Mackenzie  trusted  them. 

I have  not  room  to  tell  you  all  the  dreadful 
hardships  they  passed  through.  Climbing  day 
after  day,  sometimes  hundreds  of  feet  above  the 
ground.  Struggling  along  the  slippery  rocks  often 
covered  with  ice  and  snow,  you  can  imagine  how 
tired  they  must  have  been. 

But  Mackenzie  was  a very  brave  man  and  when 
his  men  became  discouraged  and  wanted  to  turn 
back,  he  cheered  them  up  again. 
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But  at  last  their  hardest  work  was  done.  They 
had  crossed  the  mountains  and  stood  on  level 
ground  once  more! 

I am  afraid  they  were  a rather  sorry  looking 
sight.  Their  clothes  were  torn  into  strips  and  their 
feet  were  cut  and  bleeding.  But  they  did  not  mind 
this.  They  could  think  of  nothing  but  the  won- 
derful sea  which  they  knew  must  be  very  near. 

You  remember  they  had  been  obliged  to  leave 
their  boats  behind  them,  so  now,  when  they  saw  a 
river  stretching  before  them,  they  wondered  how 
they  were  going  to  travel  on  it. 

However  they  met  some  Indians  who  promised 
to  take  them  in  their  canoes,  and  very  soon  they 
were  paddling  swiftly  down  the  river. 

You  can  imagine  how  eagerly  Mackenzie 
watched  for  the  first  glimpse  of  the  sea. 

It  was  eight  o'clock  the  next  morning  when  at 
last  they  saw  a great  stretch  of  green  water  in  the 
distance.  Now  Mackenzie  had  his  reward.  He  had 
done  what  no  other  white  man  had  ever  done  be- 
fore. He  had  travelled  all  the  way  across  Canada 
and  over  the  mountains,  and  at  last  had  reached 
the  other  side.  No  wonder  he  felt  proud  and 
happy. 

He  now  mixed  some  red  paint  that  he  had  and 
wrote  on  a cliff,  “Alexander  Mackenzie,  from  Can- 
ada, by  land,  the  twenty-second  of  July,  one  thou- 
sand seven  hundred  and  ninety-three." 
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The  journey  back  was  much  easier  because  they 
knew  their  way  better,  and  then  they  were  going 
home  which  made  a great  difference* 

At  last  on  the  ninth  of  May  they  reached  the 
fort  once  more.  They  waved  their  flag  and  fired 
off  guns.  You  may  be  sure  all  the  people  came 
running  down  to  see  them. 

I suppose  Mackenzie  felt  very  proud  and  happy, 
as  we  always  do  when  we  have  worked  very  hard 
to  get  something  done. 

Later  on  he  set  up  another  fur  company,  and 
later  still  he  went  back  to  England  where  he  died 
in  1820. 
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THE  STORY  OF  CAPTAIN  COOK 

There  once  lived  in  England  a little  boy  named 
James  Cook*  His  father  was  very  poor,  and  little 
James  had  a very  hard  time*  For  quite  a long  while 
he  was  errand  boy  in  a shop,  and  at  night  he  slept 
under  the  counter*  His  master  was  very  unkind  to 
him  and  often  used  to  beat  him.  He  had  no  idea 
then  that  one  day  James  would  be  a very  famous 
navigator.  A navigator  is  like  a sailor  because  he 
sails  ships,  but  he  must  know  a great  deal  more 
than  a sailor,  as  well.  Only  a few  men  have  been 
good  navigators,  while  hundreds  of  men  have  been 
good  sailors. 

As  you  can  well  imagine,  with  such  hard  work 
and  such  an  unkind  master,  poor  little  James  was 
very  unhappy.  At  last  he  could  bear  it  no  longer 
and  he  ran  away  to  sea.  Here  he  did  all  sorts  of 
odd  jobs  for  the  sailors,  and  he  worked  so  well  that 
he  rose  to  be  mate  of  a coaling  vessel. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  Canada  went  to 
war  with  France,  and  James  enlisted  as  a sailor  in 
a war  ship.  He  went  over  to  Canada  and  fought 
under  General  Wolfe,  but  though  he  worked  very 
hard  for  the  Canadians  in  many  ways,  he  still  went 
on  with  his  studies.  He  did  so  well  at  these  that, 
later  on  he  was  made  captain  of  a king’s  ship. 
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Captain  Cook,  as  he  was  afterwards  called, 
soon  started  out  on  his  voyages.  He  went  on  a 
great  many.  He  sailed  all  the  way  round  Cape 
Horn,  which,  if  you  look  on  your  map,  you  will 
find  is  down  at  the  very  bottom  of  South  America. 
Here  he  discovered  several  islands. 

His  second  voyage  lasted  over  three  years.  Some 
people  thought  that,  south  of  America  there  was  a 
new  country.  Of  course  you  know  they  were  mis- 
taken, and  Cook  soon  found  this  out  for  himself. 
He  sailed  and  he  sailed  until  there  was  so  much  ice 
in  the  sea  that  he  could  hardly  move  his  ship.  So 
then  he  turned  round  and  came  home,  quite  sure  at 
last  that  there  was  no  more  land  below  America 
except  a few  islands. 

And  now  Cook  began  to  think  of  another  trip 
he  could  make.  He  was  very  anxious  to  see  whether 
there  was  a way  of  crossing  Canada  by  water,  so 
that  ships  would  be  able  to  sail  right  through  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  ocean. 

The  government  was  very  anxious  too,  that  he 
should  find  this; — indeed  it  was  so  anxious  that  it 
offered  a prize  of  a hundred  thousand  dollars  to 
the  person  who  could  find  it.  Many  people  had 
already  looked  for  this  passage,  but  Cook  was  de- 
termined to  try  too. 

So  in  1776  he  started  out  on  his  long  voyage. 
This  time  he  sailed  all  the  way  around  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  He  then  sailed 
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away  up  north  until  he  reached  British  Columbia, 
where  he  was  going  to  look  for  the  water  passage 
that  would  take  him  right  across  Canada. 

Here  he  found  a great  many  islands — especially 
one  very  large  one  which  was  afterward  called  Van- 
couver Island.  He  came  to  one  stretch  of  water 
which  he  hoped  might  be  the  beginning  of  the  water 
passage,  but  he  soon  reached  the  end  of  this.  He 
named  it  Cook's  Inlet. 

By  this  time  he  began  to  feel  pretty  sure  that 
there  was  no  water  passage  to  be  found,  and  of 
course  we  know  he  was  right.  There  is  only  the 
Arctic  Ocean,  and  that  is  always  so  blocked  with 
ice  that  no  one  can  sail  through  it.  So  at  last  Cook 
was  obliged  to  give  this  up. 

He  made  many  friends  among  the  Indians,  and 
part  of  the  time  he  lived  among  them,  hunting  and 
fishing  with  them.  While  the  sailors  were  waiting 
till  Cook  was  ready  to  start  again,  they  cleaned  and 
repaired  the  ship,  making  it  ready  for  the  long  voy- 
age home.  Among  other  things  they  took  out  a 
great  many  rusty  nails,  and  put  in  new  ones.  Now 
you  wouldn't  think  a rusty  nail  was  good  for  any- 
thing, would  you?  But  to  the  Indians  they  were 
great  treasures;  they  had  never  seen  any  before.  So 
they  brought  Cook  many  beautiful  beaver  skins 
which  they  traded  with  him  for  the  rusty  nails. 
Poor  Indians!  It  is  sad  to  think  how  very  ignorant 
they  were! 
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On  his  way  home  he  visited  a great  many 
places;  then  one  day  a dreadful  thing  happened. 

He  was  just  leaving  a place  called  Hawaii  which 
is  in  the  Sandwich  Islands  when  one  of  the  native 
chiefs  was  killed.  The  people  in  Hawaii  were  very 
angry.  They  thought  that  one  of  Cook's  men  had 
killed  him. 

The  sailors,  afraid  they  would  attack  them,  be- 
gan to  fire  on  them.  This  made  the  natives  still 
more  angry  and  they  stabbed  Cook  in  the  back  with 
a dagger.  He  fell  into  the  water,  dead,  and  this  was 
the  end  of  poor  Captain  Cook. 

It  is  very  sad,  isn't  it,  that  such  a clever  man 
should  have  been  killed  by  these  cruel  savages.  He 
did  a very  great  deal  for  his  country.  Like  all  the 
brave  explorers,  he  suffered  many  hardships  from 
cold,  hunger  and  sickness.  But  he  never  thought  of 
himself  at  all,  and  his  men  all  loved  him  because  he 
was  so  good  to  them.  We  must  remember  him  as 
one  of  the  world's  greatest  navigators. 
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THE  STORY  OF  VANCOUVER 

This  is  a story  about  a sailor  named  Captain 
George  Vancouver  who  sailed  all  the  way  over  from 
England  to  the  coast  of  British  Columbia.  I will 
tell  you  presently  why  he  came  over  to  Canada. 

For  a long  time  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company 
had  been  getting  furs  from  the  Indians.  They 
afterward  sold  these  furs  to  anyone  who  wanted  to 
buy  them.  So  of  course  a great  many  people  all 
over  Europe  as  well  as  in  Canada  knew  where  these 
beautiful  furs  came  from.  And  of  course,  too,  you 
can  understand  that  a great  many  of  these  people 
sailed  over  to  get  some  of  these  furs  for  themselves. 

You  must  remember  that,  when  they  came  in 
ships,  these  travellers  had  to  sail  all  down  the  coast 
of  South  America  to  Cape  Horn,  then  all  up  the 
other  side  of  this  great  country  till  they  reached 
British  Columbia.  Here  they  landed,  and  that  is 
why  a great  many  Spaniards  and  Russians  lived  on 
the  shore  instead  of  going  inland  where  all  the  fur 
trading  posts  were  built. 

When  the  English  heard  that  so  many  foreign- 
ers were  trading  with  the  Indians  in  British  Colum- 
bia, they  began  to  be  afraid  that  these  strangers 
would  take  all  the  land  along  the  shore  for  them- 
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selves,  and  that  there  would  not  be  any  left  for 
them.  So  that  is  why  they  sent  Captain  George 
Vancouver  from  England.  He  was  to  take  some  of 
this  land  for  his  own  country. 

They  also  wanted  him  to  look  again  for  the 
water  passage  across  Canada.  For  although  a great 
many  people  had  already  looked  for  it,  they  always 
hoped  that  someone  else  might  find  it. 

Among  the  people  who  had  looked  for  it  was 
Captain  Cook.  Vancouver  had  been  with  him  and 
knew  how  carefully  he  had  looked;  still,  when  he 
was  told  to  go,  he  at  once  got  ready  for  his  voyage. 
He  made  up  his  mind  that  he  would  search  the  coast 
so  thoroughly  this  time  that  no  one  could  ever 
again  think  that  there  was  a water  passage. 

In  1791  he  reached  the  western  coast  of  Canada 
and  at  once  he  began  to  explore. 

After  he  had  searched  quite  a while  he  came  to 
the  big  island  that  Captain  Cook  had  discovered. 
Spaniards  were  living  on  this  island. 

Vancouver  wanted  to  make  friends  with  the 
Spaniards  so  he  asked  the  Spanish  governor  to 
breakfast  with  him.  Now  an  Indian  chief  named 
Maquinna  also  lived  on  the  island,  and  it  happened 
that  this  chief  found  out  that  the  Spanish  governor 
was  asked  to  breakfast  while  he  was  not  noticed 
at  all. 

This  made  him  very  angry.  He  was  a great 
chief,  too,  he  said  to  himself,  and  had  just  as  much 
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right  to  be  asked  as  the  white  man.  So  he  jumped 
into  the  water  and  climbed  into  the  ship,  but  as  he 
did  not  have  on  his  sea  otter  robe  or  his  gay  paint 
and  feathers  the  sailors  thought  him  just  some  ordi- 
nary Indian,  and  they  pushed  him  back  again  into 
the  sea. 

Of  course  this  made  Maquinna  still  more  angry. 
When  Vancouver  heard  about  it  he  made  haste  to 
ask  the  Indian  to  dinner  for  he  wanted  to  keep  good 
friends  with  the  Red  Men. 

Later  on  he  and  the  Spanish  governor  visited 
Maquinna’s  village.  Here  they  gave  a feast  and 
asked  the  chiefs  daughter  to  come  to  it.  This 
pleased  Maquinna  very  much,  so  now  he  and  Van- 
couver were  good  friends  once  more. 

Vancouver  gave  his  name  to  this  island  and  it 
has  been  known  as  Vancouver  Island  ever  since. 

After  this  he  began  to  explore  the  land  just  as 
he  had  said  he  would,  and  he  did  this  so  carefully 
that  he  was  able  to  make  charts  or  maps  of  the  whole 
country.  He  took  these  back  to  England  with  him, 
and  when  the  king  saw  how  carefully  they  were 
done  he  could  never  again  think  that  there  was  a 
way  of  crossing  Canada  by  water. 
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THE  EARLY  GOLD  FIELDS  OF  BRITISH 
COLUMBIA 

Over  sixty  years  ago  there  was  great  excitement 
all  through  Canada  and  the  United  States,  Some- 
thing wonderful  had  been  discovered;  what  do  you 
think  it  was?  It  was  a new  gold  field,  a place  where 
gold  could  be  dug  out  of  the  ground,  and  you  know 
there  is  nothing  people  want  so  much  as  gold.  So 
when  they  found  there  was  a chance  that  they,  too, 
could  dig  it  themselves,  they  started  out  in  great 
crowds  to  get  to  these  wonderful  mines. 

These  mines  were  a long  distance  off— away  up 
in  British  Columbia,  along  the  banks  of  the  Fraser 
and  Thompson  Rivers — but  that  made  no  differ- 
ence; people  travelled  thousands  of  miles  from  all 
over  Canada  and  the  United  States  in  the  hope  that 
they,  too,  might  become  rich.  Those  who  lived 
near  the  sea  sailed  up  the  coast  of  North  America  in 
ships,  but  those  who  lived  far  from  the  water  had 
a very  hard  time  indeed. 

No  one  could  have  had  a harder  time  than  the 
people  who  lived  in  the  eastern  part  of  Canada — 
perhaps  in  Toronto  or  Montreal — for  they  had  a 
very  long  way  to  go. 

Among  the  first  to  leave  their  homes  was  a 
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party  from  Montreal.  They  set  out  on  their  long 
journey  in  the  early  spring  of  the  year  1862.  They 
had  to  travel  many  hundreds  of  miles  in  carts  or 
on  horseback,  for  there  were  no  trains  in  those  days. 
You  can  imagine  how  tired  they  got  as  those 
wagons  rattled  and  jolted  over  the  stony  ground, 
never  stopping  except  for  the  people  to  eat  and 
sleep. 

They  travelled  away  across  Canada  until  they 
came  to  the  Red  River.  Here  they  had  to  leave  their 
carts;  they  were  going  to  travel  by  water  now. 
They  all  crowded  down  to  the  water’s  edge,  looking 
anxiously  for  the  steamer  that  was  to  take  them 
the  next  step  on  their  journey.  Rut  no  steamer  ap- 
peared. So  that  night  they  had  to  camp  on  the 
shore— perhaps  some  of  them  slept  in  their  carts. 
They  waited  here  for  nearly  a week  before  the  boat 
came.  While  they  were  waiting,  a great  many 
other  people  joined  them,  so  that  when  the  boat 
did  appear,  there  was  a big  crowd  ready  to  go  on 
board. 

They  were  a very  long  time  going  down  the 
river  because  there  was  something  wrong  with  the 
steering  gear,  and  the  boat  kept  running  into  the 
shore  instead  of  going  ahead  as  it  should  have  done. 
But  at  last  it  reached  Fort  Garry,  which  is  now 
Winnipeg. 

The  next  thing  they  had  to  do  was  to  cross  the 
prairies,  so  they  bought  ox  carts  and  oxen  to  draw 
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them.  They  travelled  in  this  way  for  many  weeks 
before  they  reached  the  Rocky  Mountains,  for  oxen 
move  very  slowly.  They  often  had  to  cross  rivers, 
and  this  was  quite  dangerous  because  these  rivers 
were  very  deep,  and  the  currents  so  swift  that  many 
times  they  were  nearly  swept  away.  But  at  last 
they  reached  the  mountains  and  began  another  part 
of  their  journey. 

This  was  perhaps  the  most  tiring  part  of  all 
their  travels,  and  they  were  often  very  hungry. 
Sometimes  they  had  nothing  to  eat  for  days  except 
the  little  chipmunks  which  used  to  chase  each  other 
among  the  trees.  But  at  last  they  came  to  the 
Fraser  River- — that  wonderful  river,  along  whose 
shore  was  buried  the  gold  that  they  had  journeyed 
so  far  to  reach. 

But  these  gold  beds,  as  they  were  called,  lay 
many  miles  further  on,  so  they  built  rafts  or  made 
canoes,  and  started  on  the  last  and  most  dangerous 
part  of  their  journey.  It  was  dangerous  because 
the  water  was  very  deep  and  there  were  very  strong 
rapids  and  even  whirlpools. 

You  know  a whirlpool  is  a spot  in  the  rapids 
where  two  or  more  currents  meet.  This  makes  the 
water  swirl  round  and  round,  and  it  sucks  every- 
thing into  it — nothing  can  escape  if  it  comes  too 
near.  So  you  can  see  what  very  great  risks  these 
people  ran.  But  then  they  were  all  brave  men,  and 
people  will  do  a great  deal  for  gold. 
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Of  course  some  of  them  were  killed  during  this 
long  journey,  and  some  died  from  hardships  and 
starvation.  Still  most  of  them  lived  to  reach  the 
gold  beds  at  last. 

You  can  easily  imagine  how  very  glad  they 
were  when  they  saw  the  miners  working  in  the  dis- 
tance and  knew  they  had  reached  the  end  of  their 
journey.  Some  of  these  people  had  travelled  over 
3,500  miles,  and  all  to  reach  a gold  mine! 

As  soon  as  they  could  get  a piece  of  ground  that 
was  not  already  taken,  each  man  began  to  dig. 
They  did  not  want  to  lose  any  time.  But  they 
were  not  allowed  to  do  this  long.  Soon  men  with 
badges  on  their  caps  came  swooping  down  on  them. 
They  told  them  that  these  mines  belonged  to  the 
crown,  which  means  the  government,  and  that  they 
would  have  to  go  to  Victoria  to  get  a permit. 
Victoria  is  the  capital  of  British  Columbia. 

I suppose  you  will  want  to  know  what  a per- 
mit was.  A permit  was  a slip  of  paper  which  the 
government  gave  each  miner.  On  this  paper  was  a 
promise  that  no  one  but  himself  would  be  allowed 
to  dig  in  the  part  of  the  mine  he  had  chosen.  So 
that  if  he  found  gold  there,  no  one  else  could  claim 
any  of  it.  Each  of  these  spots  is  called  a “claim.” 

When  the  miners  reached  Victoria,  they  found 
they  would  have  to  wait  a long  time.  Thousands 
of  people  were  there  ahead  of  them.  All  the  hotels 
and  houses  were  filled,  so  that  the  newcomers  had 
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to  build  huts  or  shacks  for  themselves.  Some  of 
these  put  up  tents,  and  many  just  slept  on  the 
ground  under  a tree.  These  were  very  exciting 
times  indeed  for  all  these  people. 

When  at  last  they  got  their  permits  they  hur- 
ried back  once  more  to  the  mines. 

First  of  all  they  "staked  their  claims/'  as  it  is 


“The  sand  had  all  to  be  washed  away.” 


called.  That  is,  each  miner  drove  in  a stick  with  a 
piece  of  board  nailed  across  it.  On  this  board  he 
wrote  his  name  and  the  date.  This  showed  other 
people  that  this  mine  was  already  taken,  and  no  one 

else  could  dig  there. 

And  now  came  the  real  hard  work,  for  you 
don't  get  gold  without  working  for  it.  The  gold 
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was  buried  in  the  sand,  some  of  it  right  in  the  bed 
of  the  river,  but  wherever  it  was  dug  from  the 
sand  had  all  to  be  washed  away  to  get  the  gold. 
At  first  each  miner  used  to  do  this  with  a sort  of 
pan  but  afterwards  some  of  them  had  machines 
built  which  would  do  this  work. 

Some  of  the  men  dug  all  day  long  for  many 
weeks  and  never  found  any  gold  at  all,  or,  perhaps 
very  little  while  others  dug  for  only  a few  days 
and  then  found  so  much  that  they  were  rich  for 
the  rest  of  their  lives. 

Sometimes  the  Indians  helped  the  miners.  One 
day  a man  was  sitting  beside  his  claim  resting  a few 
minutes.  He  was  very  tired  and  he  was  feeling  very 
discouraged,  for  he  had  found  no  gold  at  all. 
Looking  up  he  saw  an  Indian  coming  toward  him. 
This  Indian  told  the  miner  that,  if  he  would  come 
with  him,  he  would  show  him  where  he  could  get 
all  the  gold  he  could  carry. 

The  man  was  very  glad  to  do  this,  and  the  In- 
dian took  him  to  a mine  which  was  afterward  called 
the  Horse  Fly  Mine.  Here  the  miner  found  that 
the  Indian  had  spoken  the  truth.  He  got  all  the 
gold  he  could  carry  away  with  him,  and  this  mine 
was  soon  one  of  the  most  famous  in  the  country. 

Another  miner  was  not  so  fortunate.  There 
was  no  Indian  to  show  him  a wonderful  mine.  He 
worked  for  many  long,  weary  weeks,  and  endured 
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all  kinds  of  hardships,  but  he  never  found  any  gold 
at  all.  And  at  last  he  went  away  in  despair. 

Another  miner,  coming  by  soon  afterward,  see- 
ing this  deserted  mine,  began  to  dig  in  the  very  spot 
where  the  first  man  had  been  working  for  so  long. 
In  a few  days  he  came  to  gold  enough  to  make  him 
rich  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  This  shows  that  we 
must  not  give  up  too  soon. 
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CHAPTER  XLIV 

THE  STORY  OF  THE  UNION  JACK 
i » Our  Colors . 

The  Union  Jack  floats  from  the  flag  poles  of 
the  British  Isles;  it  waves  over  the  territories  of  the 
British  Empire  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe.  When 
you  watch  this  “meteor  flag”  fluttering  in  the 
breezes,  do  you  think  of  what  it  means? 

You  often  see  two  baseball  teams  decorated 
with  ribbons  of  different  colors,  or  you  may  notice 
that  the  members  of  each  team  wear  sweaters  all 
alike  in  coloring  and  pattern  but  different  from 
those  of  the  opposing  team.  Somewhat  in  this  way 
each  nation  is  distinguished  by  its  own  flag.  The 
British  Empire  has  its  “Union  Jack”  of  three 
crosses;  France,  its  tricolor — three  equal,  upright 
bars  or  stripes,  blue,  white  and  red;  the  United 
States  has  its  stars  and  stripes.  Every  country,  in 
fact,  has  a flag  which  can  be  readily  distinguished 
from  that  of  any  other  country. 

The  crosses  of  the  Union  Jack  have  each  an 
interesting  story  and  a meaning.  Three  races  make 
up  largely  the  population  of  the  British  Isles — the 
English,  Scotch  and  Irish.  Although  these  coun- 
tries are  now  united,  they  were  for  a long  time 
separate,  each  having  its  own  ruler  and  its  own  gov- 
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eminent.  The  three  crosses  of  the  flag  represent 
these  three  countries, 

2.  The  English  Jack . 

The  red  cross  of  St.  George  (the  form  known 
as  the  “Greek  Cross,”  ) with  the  four  arms  at  right 
angles  was  the  flag  of  England,  or  the  “English 
Jack.”  Long  ago  it  was  the  custom  to  honor  great 
and  good  men  by  calling  them  saints  and  keeping 
some  day  each  year  in  their  memory.  These  saints 
were  supposed  to  be  able  to  help  and  protect  those 
who  honored  them  and  placed  themselves  under 
their  care.  Now  we  are  told  that  Richard,  the  Lion- 
hearted,  King  of  England,  in  1190  A.D.,  when  on 
the  third  Crusade  to  the  Holy  Land,  won  a great 
battle  against  the  infidel  Saracens  near  the  “grotto” 
of  St.  George  at  Beirut,  in  Syria;  believing  that  the 
saint  had  helped  him,  he  adopted  the  red  cross  of 
St.  George  for  his  banner  and  placed  himself  under 
the  saint's  special  protection.  It  is  supposed,  then, 
that  this  English  Jack  was  made  the  national  flag 
of  England  upon  King  Richard's  return  from  the 
Crusades  in  1 194. 

Legend  tells  us  that  St.  George  was  descended 
from  a Christian  family  of  Cappadocia  (in  Asia 
Minor)  and  was  beheaded  for  his  faith  on  the  23rd 
of  April,  A.D.  303,  during  the  persecution  of  the 
Christians  by  the  Emperor  Diocletian.  It  also  says 
that  the  gallant  Knight  St.  George  “redeemed  the 
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king's  daughter  out  of  the  fiery  jaws  of  a dreadful 
dragon"  near  Beirut  (Beyrout),  where  there  still 
remains  an  ancient  grotto  (cave)  cut  into  the  rock. 
This  story  explains  the  pictures  and  designs  you 
see  illustrating  the  well-known  phrase,  "St.  George 
and  the  dragon."  The  design  may  be  found  on 
some  Canadian  coins. 

3.  The  First  Union  Jack . 

The  death  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  in  1603, 
brought  together  England  and  Scotland  under  one 
sovereign,  James  I.  Scotland,  of  course,  had  its 
own  flag  when  it  was  a separate  nation;  it  had  its 
national  patron  saint,  St.  Andrew,  and  his  emblem, 
a white  diagonal  cross  on  a dark  blue  ground  was 
the  Scottish  flag. 

St.  Andrew  was  one  of  Christ's  disciples  and  it 
is  said  that  some  Greek  monks  brought  some  relics 
of  this  saint  to  Scotland  about  A.D.  370.  The 
vessel  on  which  they  sailed  was  wrecked  on  the 
Fifeshire  coast,  but  the  sacred  bones  were  brought 
safe  to  shore  at  St.  Andrews,  where  a church  is 
erected  to  the  saint's  memory. 

As  there  is  always  supposed  to  be  some  good 
reason  for  adopting  one  of  these  saints  as  a national 
protector,  we  find  the  story  handed  down  that  in 
987  A.D.,  when  the  Scots  were  trying  to  drive 
back  the  invading  Saxons,  they  prayed  one  night, 
before  a battle,  to  God  and  to  St.  Andrew.  In 
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response  the  figure  of  a white  cross  appeared  formed 
in  clouds,  upon  the  blue  sky.  Encouraged  by  this 
sign,  the  Scots  fought  so  vigorously  that  they  drove 
back  the  enemy. 

Although  England  and  Scotland  were,  in  1603, 
united  under  one  king,  each  had  its  own  parliament, 
and  was  yet,  in  many  ways  a distinct  nation.  The 
king  found  that  difficulties  and  disputes  arose  be- 
tween his  subjects  as  to  the  correct  flag  to  fly  on 
their  vessels  as  they  traded  back  and  forward,  so  he 
issued  a proclamation  (1606)  authorizing  a new 
flag  which  was  to  be  used  in  addition  to  their  own. 
They  were  to  fly  the  “Union  Flagge"  on  the  main- 
mast and  the  English  or  Scottish  Jack  on  the  fore- 
mast, according  to  their  nationality.  We  must  re- 
member, however,  that  this  was  not  the  authorized 
national  flag  but  the  King's  flag.  It  was  made  by 
placing  the  red  cross  of  St.  George  on  top  of  St. 
Andrew's  cross,  with  a narrow  white  margin  separ- 
ating the  red  from  the  blue.  (Under  the  Common- 
wealth the  Union  Jack  was  discarded  and  the  na- 
tional flag  contained  the  cross  of  St.  George  on  one 
shield  and  the  Harp  of  Ireland  on  another). 

In  1707,  England  and  Scotland  were  really 
united  by  being  joined  under  one  parliament.  By 
acts  of  the  separate  parliaments  just  before  the 
union,  authority  had  been  given  to  Queen  Anne  to 
create  a national  flag  which  would  combine  the  two 
“Jacks"  into  one.  This  was  done  much  after  the 
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form  of  the  Jack  of  King  James,  except  that  the 
white  border  of  St-  George's  cross  was  enlarged  to 
show  more  clearly  that  it  was  meant  to  represent 
the  original  white  background  of  the  English  Jack. 

4.  The  Present  Union  Jack . 

An  Act  of  Union  with  Ireland  came  into  effect 
January  1st,  1801.  St.  Patrick,  we  all  know,  is 
the  patron  saint  of  Ireland,  although  he  was  born 
at  Kilpatrick  in  Scotland.  He  was  captured  by 
pirates  while  only  a child  and  sold  into  slavery  in 
Ireland.  Later  he  escaped  to  the  continent  of 
Europe,  where  he  became  converted  to  Christianity 
and  returned  to  Ireland  about  41 1 A.D.,  to  carry  on 
work  as  a missionary.  The  banner  of  St.  Patrick, 
which  is  the  “Irish  Jack"  is  a white  flag  with  a red 
cross  of  the  same  shape  as  St.  Andrew's  cross. 

The  Union  Jack,  as  we  have  it  now,  is  the  com- 
bination adopted  in  1801.  As  in  the  previous 
“Union"  there  is  a white  stripe  left  to  represent  the 
original  background  of  the  single  Jack,  but  you 
should  notice  carefully  the  arrangement  of  this. 

In  the  half  next  the  flag  post,  the  broad  white 
band  representing  St.  Andrew's  cross  comes  at  the 
top;  in  the  other  half  the  broad  white  band  is  below. 
The  thin  white  stripe  represents  the  original  back- 
ground of  St.  Patrick's  cross. 

The  following  is  the  regulation  governing  the 
sizes  of  the  parts  of  the  Union  Jack,  whether  square 
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or  oblong:  if  oblong,  the  length  must  be  twice  the 
width : 

Red  cross  of  St.  George,  1/5  of  width  of  flag. 
White  border  to  St.  George,  1/3  of  red  of  St. 
George. 

Red  cross  of  St.  Patrick,  1/3  of  red  of  St. 
George. 

White  border  to  St.  Patrick,  1/6  of  red  of  St. 
George. 

Broad  white  of  St.  Andrew,  1/2  of  red  of  St. 
George. 


The  position  of  the  crosses  on  the  completed 
Union  Jack  shows  the  order  in  which  the  respec- 
tive nations  were  united.  The  red  cross  of  St. 
George,  standing  in  front  and  in  full  view,  shows 
that  England  was  the  nation  which  laid  the  foun- 
dations of  Empire. 

That  Scotland  came  next  in  point  of  time  is 
shown  by  placing  the  broad  white  cross  of  St.  An- 
drew in  the  upper  portion  of  the  corners  next  the 
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flag  staff.  In  the  other  portion  of  the  flag,  how- 
ever, St.  Patrick's  cross  is  uppermost,  so  that  no 
attempt  is  made  to  indicate  any  particular  superior- 
ity of  one  nation  over  the  other.  It  is  important, 
however,  to  guard  against  placing  the  flag  wrongly 
and  putting  the  crosses  in  a wrong  position  with 
respect  to  each  other,  because  in  this  position  the 
flag  becomes  a signal  of  distress. 
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CHAPTER  XLV 

ARMS  AND  EMBLEMS  OF  CANADA 
What  They  Are  And  What  They  Mean 

In  the  days  when  a warrior  was  dressed  from 
head  to  foot  in  steel  armor,  he  wore,  as  a mark  of 
identification,  some  device  on  the  breast  of  the  cloth 
jacket  which  covered  his  steel  breast-plate.  This 
device  became  known  as  his  “coat  of  arms.”  It  was 
also  painted  on  the  shield  which  was  then  a very 
important  part  of  the  warrior's  equipment. 

Later,  the  “coat  of  arms”  became  a sort  of  fam- 
ily emblem,  to  distinguish  families  from  one  an- 
other, somewhat  as  surnames  do.  The  next  natural 
step  was  the  use  of  “coats  of  arms”  to  symbolize 
territorial  authority,  such  as  that  of  a king  over  his 
realm;  or  the  kingly  authority  as  centred  in  the  gov- 
ernment of  any  dominion,  province  or  other  terri- 
torial division. 

In  1483  King  Richard  III  of  England  granted 
“letters  patent”  or  royal  authority  to  the  organi- 
zation of  an  incorporated  body,  the  College  of 
Arms,  usually  known  as  the  Herald's  College,  and 
this  became  the  headquarters  of  English  heraldry. 
Should  any  colony,  province,  municipality,  indi- 
vidual, desire  a coat  of  arms,  the  proper  procedure 
is  to  acquaint  the  College  of  Heralds  of  the  nature 
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of  the  design  required,  and  when  this  is  satisfactory 

ily  arranged  and  any  other  necessary  details  are 
settled,  the  coat  of  arms  is  granted  “by  Royal  War- 
rant,” that  is,  by  the  authority  of  the  sovereign. 

The  Arms  of  Great  Britain . 

On  the  first  and  fourth  quarters  of  the  centre  of 
the  shield  are  the  three  lions  of  England;  on  the 
second  quarter  the  red  lion  of  Scotland;  on  the  third 
quarter  the  Harp  of  Ireland. 

Crest:  a lion  standing  on  the  Royal  Crown. 

Supporters:  The  unicorn,  representing  Scot- 
land; the  lion,  England.  Adopted  by  James  I.  on 
accession  to  the  throne  of  England. 

Mottoes:  Honi  soit  qui  mal  y pense  (Evil  be 
to  him  who  evil  thinks).  Dieu  et  mon  droit  (God 
and  my  right). 

This  coat  of  arms  appears  on  certain  Canadian 
official  documents  and  publications  as  representing 
the  authority  of  the  Crown  (the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment) . 

Just  a word  of  explanation  here:  The  crest 
originated  from  the  wearing  of  some  distinctive 
emblem  upon  the  helmet  of  the  knight.  The  sup- 
porters may  be  traced  to  the  use  of  the  coat  of  arms 
as  a standard  (sort  of  flag)  which  would  be  borne 
by  the  followers  of  the  owner  of  the  arms.  By  and 
by  arose  fanciful  representations  of  these  supporters, 
fantastic  animals  and  the  like,  and  these  were  in- 
corporated into  the  family  seals,  arms,  or  other 
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“insignia.”  The  granting  of  “supporters”  is  usu- 
ally regarded  as  a mark  of  special  favor,  and  Ontario 
is  the  only  province  which  has  received  these  from 
the  Herald's  College. 

The  first  Coat  of  Arms  of  Canada  was  made  by 
placing  the  arms  of  the  four  original  provinces  on  a 
shield.  This  form  on  the  red  ensign,  was  the  flag 
of  the  merchant  marine  of  Canada,  while  these  arms 
on  the  blue  ensign  made  the  flag  used  on  vessels  in 


Government  service.  A very  common  error  was  the 
combining  upon  a shield  the  armorial  bearings  of  the 
nine  provinces  and  the  one  territory  of  the  Dominion 
as  the  Dominion  coat  of  arms. 

A new  Coat  of  Arms  for  Canada  was  author- 
ized in  1921.  On  the  quarters  of  the  shield  ap- 
pear (1)  The  three  lions  of  Scotland,  (2)  The  red 
lion  of  England,  (3)  the  harp  of  Ireland,  (4)  the 
lilies  of  France — these  signifying  the  chief  “mother- 
countries”  of  Canada;  on  the  base  of  the  shield, 
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three  maple  leaves*  The  crest  is  the  King’s  Lion 
holding  the  Canadian  emblem — the  Maple  leaf — 
and  the  supporters  are  the  English  lion  and  the 


CANADA 

Scottish  unicorn,  holding  respectively  the  Union 
Jack  and  the  flag  of  Old  France.  The  Imperial 
Crown  surmounts  the  shield  and  the  wreath  below 
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combines  the  rose  of  England,  thistle  of  Scotland, 
shamrock  of  Ireland,  and  lilies  of  France.  The 
scroll  is  inscribed  with  the  motto  “A  mari  usque  ad 
mare,” — “from  sea  to  sea.” 


Ontario  was  granted  a coat  of  arms  by  Royal 
Warrant,  dated  May  26th,  1868.  The  shield  is 
green,  bearing  three  maple  leaves  of  golden  autumn 
tint.  The  upper  third  of  the  shield  has  the  cross 
of  St.  George  on  a silver  background,  signifying  the 
sovereignty  of  England.  To  this  was  added,  by  a 
second  warrant,  on  February  27th,  1909,  a crest, 
supporters,  and  a motto.  The  crest-wreath  is  in 
green  and  silver,  and  on  this  a black  bear  is  shown 
walking  with  his  fore-paw  raised.  The  supporters 
are  a moose  and  a deer.  The  motto  “Ut  Incepit 
Fidelis  Sic  Petmanet  ” freely  translated  means:  “As 
loyal  she  became,  so  shall  she  ever  remain.” 
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Quebec  has  two  blue  fleur-de-lis  (lilies)  on  a 
golden  ground  on  the  upper  third  of  the  shield; 
this  signifies  the  French  origin  of  the  province;  in 


the  middle  third  is  a gold  lion  on  a red  ground; 
while  the  lower  third  has  three  maple  leaves  with 
stalks,  but  green  leaves  on  a golden  ground. 


New  Brunswick  was  named  in  honor  of  George 
L,  and  bears  the  royal  gold  lion  on  a red  ground. 
The  galley  below  is  a heraldic  allusion  to  the  ship- 
building industry  of  the  early  days  of  the  province. 
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Nova  Scotia's  golden  shield  has  three  (Scotch) 
thistles  in  natural  colors;  a silver  fish  swims  in  blue 
in  the  centre,  an  allusion  to  the  importance  of  the 
fishing  industry  of  the  province.  These  arms  were 
granted  May  26th,  1868. 


Prince  Edward  Island  has  the  lion  in  the  upper 
portion  of  the  shield;  on  a red  ground  below  on  an 
island  are  three  small  oak  saplings  in  the  shadow 
of  a large  oak  tree  with  acorns  ready  to  drop;  the 
whole  is  set  in  silver.  The  three  saplings  probably 
represent  the  three  counties  of  the  island  under  the 
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protection  of  Great  Britain;  the  motto  is  “Patvi  sub 
ingenti ” ("the  small  beneath  the  great”).  Granted 
May  30th,  1905. 


Manitoba  has  the  red  cross  of  St.  George  on  a 
silver  field;  below  is  the  buffalo  and  rock  in  their 
natural  colors — brown  and  dark  grey.  The  buf- 
falo was,  in  the  early  days  of  the  province,  a familiar 
figure  on  its  prairies.  These  arms  were  granted  May 
10th,  1905. 


Saskatchewan  has  a red  lion  on  a gold  field, 
while  the  green  field  with  its  golden  sheaves  is  em- 
blematic of  the  grain  crop  of  the  province.  These 
arms  were  granted  August  25th,  1906. 
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In  Alberta's  coat  of  arms,  royal  sovereignty  is 
shown  by  the  red  cross  of  St.  George  on  a silver 
ground;  below  this  the  snow-capped  Rockies  with 
the  green  foothills;  then  golden  grain  in  the  fore- 
ground shading  off  into  the  faraway  prairie. 
Granted  May  30th,  1907. 


British  Columbia  was  originally  part  of  the 
territory  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company.  Then  it 
became  a Crown  Colony,  and  as  such  its  badge  had 
been  the  crown  and  wreath.  On  March  31st,  1906, 
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it  was  granted  the  present  coat  of  arms.  The  upper 
part  is  the  Union  Jack,  bearing  a gold  crown  to  sig- 
nify its  past  status  of  crown  colony.  The  base  of 
the  shield  is  a representation  of  the  setting  sun  in 
golden  hue.  The  ground  of  the  shield  is  silver 
with  three  wavy  bars  representing  the  waves  that 
roll  on  the  rocky  shore.  The  motto  is  “ Splendor 
sine  occasu”  (brightness  without  setting”). 

Canada’s  National  Emblems . 

The  Maple  Leaf 

The  first  authoritative  use  of  the  Maple  Leaf 
as  a Canadian  emblem  was  by  the  Imperial  Gov- 
ernment in  1859,  on  the  regimental  colors  of  the 
1 ooth  Regiment.  This  corps  was  raised  in  Canada 
and  was  called  “The  Prince  of  Wales  Royal  Cana- 
dian Regiment.” 

The  maple  leaf  was  identified  with  Canada  as 
far  back  as  the  war  of  1812,  when  Canadian  and 
British  soldiers,  fighting  in  the  woods,  often  par- 
tially concealed  their  scarlet  uniforms  by  cutting 
slits  in  the  breasts  of  their  tunics  and  inserting  leaves 
and  sprays  of  maple. 

The  first  use  of  the  maple  leaf  in  Canada  as 
the  national  emblem  was  on  August  21st,  i860,  at 
the  reception  to  the  Prince  of  Wales  in  Toronto. 
This  was  the  outcome  of  a resolution  previously 
passed  at  a public  meeting,  “That  all  native  Cana- 
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dians  joining  the  procession  should  wear  the  maple 
leaf  as  an  emblem  of  the  land  of  their  birth.” 

The  maple  leaf  appears  on  the  coinage  and 
postage  stamps  of  Canada,  and  where  a wreath  is 
authorized,  as  on  the  governor's  boat  flag.  It  forms 
the  badge  of  the  Queen's  Own  Rifles,  and  it  is  on 
the  accoutrements  of  other  Canadian  regiments. 

The  Beaver 

The  beaver  is  found  on  the  arms  of  the  borough 
of  Beverley,  Yorkshire,  England,  showing  that  it 
must  have  lived  there  in  the  forests  and  rivers  in 
early  times.  In  fact,  the  name  Beverley  is  explained 
as  being  derived  from  “before-leag”  or  “beaver- 
place.”  It  was  first  used  as  a crest  by  Sir  William 
Alexander,  Baronet  of  Nova  Scotia,  1633.  It  ap- 
peared on  the  first  seal  of  the  province  of  New  Neth- 
erlands, and  was  used  from  1623  to  1664.  The 
Indians  near  Lake  Huron  carved  it  or  scribbled  it 
rudely  on  flat  stakes  as  an  emblem.  In  1760,  Gen- 
eral Guy  Carleton  was  granted  the  beaver  as  one  of 
his  “supporters.”  We  find  it  also  in  earlier  times 
in  Canada  on  currency  and  postage  stamps,  but 
strange  to  say,  there  is  no  official  authorization  of 
it  as  a Canadian  emblem. 
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CHAPTER  XL VI 

STORIES  OF  CANADIAN  NAMES 

When  you  call  a boy,  John,  you  may  not  stop 
to  think  that  the  word,  John,  is  anything  more 
than  just  a “name”  But  all  names  when  first  used 
had  some  particular  meaning  to  them.  John  means, 
“Grace  of  the  Lord.”  And  this  is  the  real  meaning 
of  the  name  whether  in  the  English  form,  John; 
the  French,  Jean;  the  Russian,  Ivan;  or  the  Gaelic, 
Ian. 

Then  to  come  to  names  of  countries.  What 
about  the  word,  Canada?  Has  it  any  special 
meaning? 

Well,  there  are  several  explanations.  Just  who 
fixed  upon  the  name,  Canada,  we  do  not  know.  It 
may  have  been  Jacques  Cartier.  If  so,  where  did 
he  get  the  name?  If  from  the  Indian  word, 
Kanatha,  meaning  a cluster  of  huts  or  a village,  then 
we  must  imagine  that  Cartier,  pointing  to  the  coun- 
try about  and  trying  to  get  the  Indians  to  under- 
stand that  he  wanted  to  know  what  they  called  it, 
was  answered,  “Kanatha,”  because  they  thought  he 
was  pointing  to  their  village  and  asking  what  they 
called  a group  of  huts  like  that. 

Another  suggestion  is  that  the  name  comes  from 
an  Algonquin  word  meaning  welcome,  supposed 
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to  have  been  used  by  the  Indians  when  they  first 
met  Cartier.  If  they  met  him  with  welcoming 
shouts  of,  "Canada!  Canada!”  it  might  be  reason- 
able to  suppose  that  he  would  give  the  country  that 
name. 

Still  another  explanation  is  that  the  name  comes 
from  the  Spaniards.  They  were  great  sailors,  as 
you  know,  and  they  got  much  gold  from  the  coun- 
tries of  South  America.  They  are  supposed  to  have 
sailed  into  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  and  landed  on 
its  shores,  looking,  as  usual,  for  gold.  Not  finding 
any,  they  said,  in  disgust,  "Aca  Nada,”  "Here  is 
nothing,”  and  so  gave  the  name,  Canada,  to  the 
gold-lacking  region. 

The  Basques  were  hardy  sailors  from  a little 
province  to  the  north  of  Spain  and  were  among  the 
early  visitors  to  Canada.  If  we  believe  that  they 
gave  it  a name,  we  will  trace  it  to  a word  in  their 
language  meaning  a canal,  or  narrow  passage. 

Now  for  the  last,  which  some  regard  as  the  most 
probable  explanation.  The  Portuguese  word,  Can- 
ada, means  narrow  passage,  referring  to  the  sudden 
narrowing  of  the  waters  at  Cape  Diamond. 

There  is  a story,  too,  in  the  name  of  each  Pro- 
vince of  Canada.  Prince  Edward  Island  was  at  one 
time  called.  Isle  St.  Jean,  by  the  French,  because  it 
is  supposed  that  it  was  discovered  on  St.  John's 
Day.  Some  time  after  it  came  into  the  possession 
of  the  British,  they  decided  to  change  its  name  and 
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called  it  after  Prince  Edward  in  honor  of  Edward, 
Duke  of  Kent. 

Nova  Scotia  is  the  Latin  for  New  Scotland.  And 
that  name  was  given  by  Sir  William  Alexander  who 
tried  to  settle  this  new  land  with  a colony  of 
"Baronets/' 

New  Brunswick  was  at  one  time  part  of  the 
French  province  of  Acadia,  or  Acadia,  along  with 
Nova  Scotia.  When  it  became  British,  the  name, 
New  Brunswick  was  given  in  honor  of  the  house 
or  family,  of  Brunswick  to  whom  the  reigning  sov- 
ereign of  England,  George  III,  belonged. 

Quebec  as  a province  took  its  name  from  the 
fort  or  city  of  Quebec  which  was  founded  by 
Champlain.  The  name  is  said  to  come  from, 
Kepec,  a strait.  The  river  is  quite  narrow  here,  as 
you  may  see  by  reference  to  a map. 

Ontario,  is  a word  in  the  Mohawk  language 
meaning  "beautiful  Lake"  the  province  taking 
its  name  from  the  lake. 

Manitoba  is  an  Indian  name  meaning  "Strait 
of  the  spirit,"  first  applied  to  the  narrows  of  the 
Lake.  On  rainy  days  a roaring  sound  is  made  by 
the  waves  dashing  pebbles  against  the  limestone 
beach  of  an  island  in  the  strait  and  this  noise  the 
Indians  supposed  to  be  made  by  spirits. 

Saskatchewan  is  named  after  the  River  Saskat- 
chewan which  means  in  the  Cree  language  "swiftly 
flowing  water." 
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Alberta  received  its  name  when  the  Marquis  of 

Lome  was  Governor-General  of  Canada*  and  was 
called  after  his  wife  Princess  Louise  Caroline 
Alberta. 

British  Columbia  is  a name  which  shows  that 
the  Mother  country  is  Britain*  while  Columbia  does 
honor  to  Columbus.  The  earlier  name  of  this 
province  was  New  Caledonia*  the  latter  part  of  the 
name  being  a poetical  term  for  Scotland*  just  as 
Albion  is  for  England*  and  Erin  for  Ireland. 

In  old  maps  of  Canada  you  may  find  the  west- 
ern part  marked  Prince  Rupert's  Land  or  Hud- 
son's Bay  Territory.  The  explanation  is  that  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company  had  control  of  that  terri- 
tory until  1870  and  that  Prince  Rupert  was  one  of 
the  leading  men  among  the  first  shareholders  of  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company.  His  name  is  still  kept 
in  the  city  of  Prince  Rupert  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 
Later  the  name  North  West  Territories  was  given 
to  all  the  region  which  now  forms  the  “Prairie  Pro 
vinces."  This  name  now  applies  only  to  that  part 
of  Canada  between  Hudson  Bay  and  the  Yukon 
district.  The  Yukon  district  takes  its  name  from 
the  river;  the  word  “yukon"  is  really  an  Indian 
word  meaning  “the  river." 

The  capital  city  of  Canada*  Ottawa,  gets  its 
name  from  an  Indian  tribe*  the  Ottawas*  and  their 
name  is  said  to  come  from  “Adawe"  meaning  “to 
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trade”  because  they  were  great  traders*  They 
claimed  exclusive  control  of  the  Ottawa  River. 

The  chief  cities  of  the  different  provinces  have 
the  following  stories  or  explanations  for  their 
names: — 

Charlottetown — named  after  Queen  Charlotte 
of  England.  You  will  notice  that  the  counties  of 
Prince  Edward  Island  are  named  in  honor  of  the 
Royal  Family — King's,  Queen's  and  Prince's. 

Halifax  was  first  called  Chedabucto  or  Che- 
bucto,  but  in  1749  when  it  became  the  capital  of 
Acadia  (Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick)  it  was 
named  after  the  Earl  of  Halifax  who  had  much  to 
do  with  building  up  the  city  there. 

Fredericton  was  formerly  St.  Ann's  Point  but 
in  1785,  Colonel  Thomas  Carleton,  the  first  gov- 
ernor of  New  Brunswick  chose  this  place  as  the 
capital  of  the  province  and  named  it  Fredericktown 
in  honor  of  the  Duke  of  York.  This  form  was 
evidently  shortened  to  Fredericton. 

Toronto  is  said  to  have  come  from  a Huron 
term  meaning,  “the  place  of  meeting''  or  the  place 
where  there  were  many  people.  In  the  earlier  days 
the  country  around  Lake  Simcoe  was  thickly  popu- 
lated with  Indians  and  a point  on  Humber  Bay 
was  the  starting  place  from  which  the  Indians  went 
from  Lake  Ontario  up  the  country  to  these  Indian 
settlements.  It  is  said  that  the  Hurons  used  the 
word  “Toronto”  frequently  in  referring  to  this 
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region,  something  in  the  way,  as  we  have  seen,  that 

they  used  the  word  "Kanatha”  in  speaking  of  their 
villages.  The  white  men  who  heard  it  fixed  on  it 
as  the  name  of  this  particular  place.  The  fort  that 
was  built  near  here  was,  however,  called  Fort 
Rouille,  although  the  name  Fort  Toronto  was  often 
used.  When  the  English  founded  a village  nearer 
to  the  Don  River,  they  called  it  York,  and  it  was 
often  known  as  "Muddy  York,”  Later  on  the 
name  Toronto  was  given  to  the  city, 

Winnipeg  is  an  Indian  word  for  muddy  water. 
This  was  at  first  a Hudson's  Bay  Company  post 
called  Fort  Garry. 

Regina,  is  a Latin  word  for  queen,  in  honor 
of  Queen  Victoria. 

Edmonton  is  said  to  have  been  named  after  a 
town  of  the  same  name  in  England,  near  London. 
Fort  Edmonton  was  founded  by  a Hudson's  Bay 
Company  official,  George  Sutherland,  and  the  name 
Edmonton  is  supposed  to  be  out  of  compliment  to 
his  clerk,  John  Prudens,  who  came  from  a town  of 
that  name  in  England, 

Victoria  is  named  by  officers  of  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company  in  honor  of  Queen  Victoria.  The 
first  capital  of  British  Columbia  was  New  West- 
minster, which  was  originally  called  Queenborough 
and  afterwards  Queensborough.  Queen  Victoria 
selected  the  name  New  Westminster  for  it  in  1859. 
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Prince  Edward  Island,  the  smallest  province  of 
Canada,  was  known  under  the  French  as  Isle  St. 
Jean,  having  been  discovered,  some  historians  say, 
on  St.  John's  Day,  1497,  by  Sebastian  Cabot.  It 
was  not  settled  until  1715  when  the  fertility  of  the 
soil  attracted  some  Acadians  from  Cape  Breton.  It 
became  British  in  1763  and  was  joined  to  Nova 
Scotia,  but  in  1768  it  was  constituted  a separate 
province.  In  the  year  1799  the  name  was  changed 
from  St.  John's  Island  to  Prince  Edward  Island  in 
honor  of  the  Duke  of  Kent.  In  1873  it  became 
one  of  the  provinces  of  the  Dominion. 

Nova  Scotia  was  first  visited  by  Cabot  in  1497 
but  no  settlement  is  recorded  until  1605  when  the 
French  established  Port  Royal  (now  Annapolis) 
giving  the  name  of  “Acadie"  to  the  colony — this 
name  is  said  to  be  derived  from  “Cadie,"  an  Indian 
word  meaning  a place  of  abundance.  For  many 
years  the  colony  was  the  scene  of  fierce  conflicts  be- 
tween the  French  and  the  British.  In  1713  Nova 
Scotia  was  handed  over  to  England  but  Cape  Breton 
was  for  some  years  the  scene  of  fighting  between 
the  two  powers.  Louisburg,  the  great  fortress  in 
Cape  Breton,  was  taken  by  the  British  in  1 745  but 
was  restored  three  years  later. 
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In  1755  about  6, 000  Acadians  were  expelled 

from  the  colony,  but  many  afterwards  returned. 

In  1756  Louisburg  was  again  taken  by  the  British 
and  in  1763  Cape  Breton  was  ceded  to  Britain.  It 
was  afterwards  made  a separate  province  but  again 
joined  to  Nova  Scotia  in  1819  and  with  it  by  the 
Confederation  Act  became  part  of  the  Dominion  of 
Canada. 

On  a little  island  at  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Croix 
River  (now  a part  of  the  boundary  between  Can- 
ada and  the  United  States)  a large  fort  was  built 
by  the  French  in  1604,  but  after  one  winter  they 
moved  to  Port  Royal.  Charles  Latour  who  had 
founded  a settlement  near  Cape  Sable,  crossed  the 
Bay  of  Fundy  and  built  a fort  on  the  St.  John 
River.  In  1632  when  Acadia  was  restored  to  the 
French,  Latour  was  in  possession  of  St.  John. 

Small  settlements  were  made  by  the  French  on 
the  Bay  of  Chaleur  and  on  Miramichi  Bay,  but  in 
1713,  when  this  region  (included  in  Acadia) 
passed  under  control  of  the  British,  it  had  few  in- 
habitants but  Indians. 

At  the  time  of  the  expulsion  of  the  Acadians 
from  Nova  Scotia  many  of  them  settled  along  the 
upper  St.  John  and  the  Miramichi  River  and  in  the 
Eastern  part  of  the  province.  The  first  British  set- 
tlers emigrated  from  Scotland  to  the  Miramichi  dis- 
trict in  1764,  and  in  1783  large  numbers  of  United 
Empire  Loyalists  came  from  the  United  States, 
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many  locating  near  St.  John  and  on  the  St.  John 
River.  In  1784  New  Brunswick  was  made  a 
separate  province.  In  1867  it  joined  the  Confed- 
eration. 

The  first  permanent  settlement  effected  in  the 
territory  now  called  Canada  was  the  founding  of 
the  city  of  Quebec  by  Samuel  de  Champlain  in 
1608.  The  colony  grew  slowly  and  in  1627  Can- 
ada was  handed  over  by  the  French  king  to  the 
Company  of  One  Hundred  Associates.  British 
forces  under  Sir  David  Kirke  captured  the  colony 
in  1629,  but  it  was  restored  to  the  French  three 
years  later  and  Champlain  was  made  governor. 
Three  Rivers  was  founded  in  1634  and  Montreal 
in  1642.  The  Company  of  One  Hundred  Asso- 
ciates was  dissolved  in  1663  and  the  country  came 
under  the  rule  of  the  French  government.  In  1690 
the  British  under  Sir  William  Phips  tried  to  take 
Quebec  but  were  unsuccessful. 

War  broke  out  with  England  in  1756  and  the 
famous  battle  of  the  Plains  of  Abraham  led  to  the 
British  securing  control  of  all  Canada  by  the 
Treaty  of  Paris,  1763.  In  1775  the  province  was 
invaded  by  an  expedition  from  the  United  States 
under  General  Montgomery  who  was  killed  in  an 
unsuccessful  attack  on  Quebec.  In  1791  the  two 
provinces.  Upper  and  Lower  Canada  were  formed. 
During  the  war  of  1812  the  French-Canadians  did 
their  share  in  the  defense  of  the  country.  In  1837 
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a rebellion  took  place,  led  by  Papineau  and  Nelson 
but  it  was  put  down  with  little  bloodshed,  and  in 
1841  Quebec  (as  Lower  Canada)  was  again  united 
to  Upper  Canada  and  responsible  government  estab- 
lished, By  the  Confederation  Act  Quebec  became 
a separate  province. 

Although  Ontario  was  well  explored  as  early  as 
the  time  of  Champlain,  no  attempt  at  settlement 
beyond  the  establishing  of  trading  posts  was  made 
until  1784.  Then  about  10,000  United  Empire 
Loyalists  settled  on  the  frontier  along  the  St.  Law- 
rence and  the  Bay  of  Quinte  and  in  the  Niagara 
Peninsula.  Several  settlements  were  formed  by  re- 
tired soldiers — Sir  John  Johnson's  regiments  in  the 
St.  Lawrence  Valley,  Butler's  Rangers  along  the 
Niagara  and  Detroit  Rivers. 

Prior  to  1791  four  districts  were  formed  with  a 
judge  and  a sheriff  for  each— Eastern,  the  St.  Law- 
rence settlements;  Midland,  the  Bay  of  Quinte  re- 
gion; Home,  the  Niagara  frontier;  Western,  the 
Amherstburg  district.  The  Constitutional  Act  of 
1791  gave  Ontario  a separate  provincial  govern- 
ment under  the  name  of  Upper  Canada. 

The  province  now  began  to  increase  steadily 
in  population,  many  British  settlers  immigrating. 
The  Glengarry  Fencibles  to  the  number  of  1100 
came  in  1804  to  the  St.  Lawrence  townships;  Lord 
Selkirk  attempted  to  found  a colony  on  Lake  St. 
Clair;  Colonel  Thomas  Talbot  fostered  settlements 
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in  the  south-western  part  of  the  province*  Eng- 
lish, Irish,  and  Scottish  settlers  came  in  large  num- 
bers and  formed  themselves  into  distinct  settle- 
ments* The  Canada  Company  did  much  to  settle 
the  inland  districts,  the  town  of  Galt  being  named 
after  the  secretary  of  the  company* 

The  demand  for  responsible  government 
brought  on  the  Mackenzie  rebellion  in  1837  and 
led  to  the  union  of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada  under 
one  government.  In  1867,  however,  the  province 
became  again  separate  under  the  new  name  of  On- 
tario* 

Manitoba  grew  from  settlements  made  in  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Territory*  The  great  adventurer, 
Radisson  first  went  to  France  to  try  to  form  a com- 
pany and  get  permission  to  trade  in  the  Hudson's 
Bay  region.  The  French  king  was  too  busy  to 
listen  to  him  so  he  went  to  England  and  with  a 
charter  from  King  Charles  and  the  help  of  Prince 
Rupert  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  was  started 
and  traded  over  and  controlled  North-western  Can- 
ada for  many  years.  In  1812  Lord  Selkirk  founded 
a colony  of  Scottish  settlers  on  the  Red  River.  For 
a time  this  settlement  was  the  centre  of  quarrels 
between  the  rival  fur  companies — the  Hudson  Bay 
and  the  Norwesters,  but  in  1868  the  newly  organ- 
ized Dominion  of  Canada  purchased  from  the  Hud- 
son Bay  Company  the  vast  north-western  region 
for  one  and  a half  million  dollars,  the  company  re- 
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taining  two  sections  of  land  in  each  township.  By 
the  Manitoba  Act  in  1870  this  province  became 
part  of  Canada. 

The  region  north  and  west  of  Manitoba  as  far 
as  the  Rocky  Mountains  has  been  known  until  re- 
cent  years  as  the  Northwest  Territory.  This  was 
included  in  the  purchase  of  land  from  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company.  Up  to  1876  this  was  governed 
by  the  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Manitoba  and  a 
small  council  of  eleven  members.  It  was  then  given 
a lieutenant-governor  and  a council  of  five  mem- 
bers. Battleford  was  the  seat  of  government  until 
1883,  when  Regina  was  chosen.  In  1888  the  Ter- 
ritories were  given  an  elected  assembly  of  22  mem- 
bers. Later  the  four  districts  of  Alberta,  Assini- 
boia,  Athabasca,  and  Saskatchewan  were  formed. 
In  1905  this  territory  was  again  reorganized  into 
the  two  provinces,  Alberta  and  Saskatchewan. 

Among  the  Indians  of  the  coast  of  British  Co- 
lumbia there  is  the  legend  of  the  coming  of  the  San- 
tiago, a Spanish  vessel  captained  by  Juan  Perez,  in 
1774.  The  vessel  was  seen  far  at  sea  from  the  In- 
dian village  known  as  Oum-mis.  On  first  sighting 
her,  the  Indians  thought  it  was  an  enormous  bird, 
but  when  she  came  nearer  and  they  could  see  people 
on  board  it  seemed  to  be  "some  wonderful  and  very 
large  canoe  come  back  from  the  land  of  the  dead 
with  their  bygone  chiefs." 

Captain  Cook,  the  famous  navigator,  anchored 
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off  Nootka  Sound  early  in  1778  and  his  discovery 
led  to  the  establishment  of  a trading  post  here. 
Many  British  traders  soon  ventured  into  these 
waters.  In  1788  Captain  John  Meares  built  a 
trading  post  and  fort  here.  The  Spaniards,  who 
at  this  time  claimed  control  of  the  whole  Pacific 
Coast,  seized  Captain  Meares'  post  in  1789  but  it 
was  soon  restored. 

Captain  George  Vancouver,  after  whom  Van- 
couver Island  is  named,  had  been  a sailor  under 
Captain  Cook  and  to  him  was  entrusted  the  duty 
of  receiving  back  this  territory  from  the  Spaniards 
and  of  making  further  explorations. 

In  1770  an  agent  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company 
visited  the  mainland  of  British  Columbia,  which 
was  for  some  time  known  as  New  Caledonia.  The 
company  founded  trading  posts  on  the  mainland 
in  1806  and  on  Vancouver  Island  in  1843.  A 
colony  was  formed  on  the  island  under  the  auspices 
of  the  company  in  1849  and  in  1856  representa- 
tive government  was  granted  to  the  settlers. 

The  discovery  of  gold  on  the  mainland  brought 
a large  inrush  in  1856-57  and  a government  was 
organized  in  British  Columbia  with  Sir  James 
Douglas  as  Governor.  In  1866  Vancouver  Island 
and  British  Columbia  were  united  into  one  pro- 
vince, which  in  1871  joined  the  great  Dominion. 


CHAPTER  XLVIII 

THE  STORY  OF  THANKSGIVING  DAY 

We  get  our  Thanksgiving  Day  from  a custom 
that  was  started  by  the  Pilgrim  Fathers — the  early 
settlers  of  the  New  England  States  who  came  over 
in  the  ship,  Mayflower . Later  on  many  of  the  de- 
scendants of  these  people  came  to  Canada.  They 
were  called  the  United  Empire  Loyalists. 

In  many  parts  of  England  it  was  the  custom  to 
hold  a harvest-home  festival,  and  Thanksgiving 
Day  is  in  one  way  a following  out  of  that  custom. 
Yet  it  is  something  different;  it  is  a day  set  apart  to 
give  thanks  not  only  for  the  harvest  but  for  all 
the  blessings  which  Providence  has  given  to  us  dur- 
ing the  year. 

The  first  year  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  were  in 
America  they  did  not  have  much  of  a harvest,  but 
Governor  Bradford  sent  four  men  out  to  shoot  wild 
fowl  that,  as  he  said,  the  people  of  the  colony  might 
“after  a more  special  manner  rejoice  together.”  The 
wild  fowl  were  quite  likely  wild  turkey  and  this 
explains  why  we  think  that  a Thanksgiving  dinner 
is  scarcely  complete  without  a Thanksgiving 
turkey. 

For  many  years  the  “feast  of  ingathering”  was 
held  just  when  there  was  some  special  good  fortune 
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or  perhaps  some  special  trouble.  In  1784  a gen- 
eral thanksgiving  for  peace  was  held  throughout 
the  United  States.  After  that  except  on  a few  speci- 
ally named  occasions  it  was  observed  only  in  the 
New  England  States  until  1863.  In  1863  and 
1864,  President  Lincoln  issued  proclamations  rec- 
ommending an  annual  Thanksgiving  and  since  that 
time  a day  of  thanksgiving  has  been  regularly  pro- 
claimed every  year  throughout  the  United  States. 

Following  the  custom  of  their  New  England 
relatives  the  people  of  Halifax  in  1763  proclaimed 
a day  of  Thanksgiving  for  the  conclusion  of  the 
peace  that  gave  Canada  to  Great  Britain.  Through- 
out the  colonies  of  British  North  America  days  of 
Thanksgiving  were  frequently  proclaimed,  but 
these  were  on  special  occasions  and  not  as  an  annual 
observance.  The  first  Thanksgiving  Day  in  Lower 
Canada  was  proclaimed  on  the  22nd  of  December, 
1798,  and  observed  on  the  10th  of  January  1799, 
1 In  signal  victory  over  our  enemy  and  for  the  mani- 
fold and  inestimable  blessings  which  our  Kingdoms 
and  Provinces  have  received  and  daily  continue  to 
receive.”  The  first  proclamation  of  a day  of 
Thanksgiving  in  Upper  Canada  appears  to  be  dated 
from  the  1 7th  of  May,  1816,  and  was  observed  on 
the  1 8th  of  June,  1816,  for  the  end  of  the  war 
between  Great  Britain  and  France.  After  Confed- 
eration the  first  proclamation  was  issued  on  the  1st 
of  March,  1872,  for  the  restoration  of  the  health 
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of  the  Prince  of  Wales.  The  first  of  the  annual 
Thanksgiving  Days,  which  are  now  observed,  was 
proclaimed  on  the  9th  of  October,  1879,  and  ob- 
served on  the  6th  of  November,  1879.  Since  that 
time  proclamations  have  been  issued  every  year. 
For  some  time  the  date  was  made  to  correspond 
with  that  observed  in  the  United  States,  but  it  was 
generally  felt  that  this  was  too  late  in  the  year  to 
serve  the  purpose  of  a harvest  festival  and  also  that 
it  fell  too  near  the  celebration  of  Christmas.  It 
was,  therefore,  put  back  to  October,  being  observed 
usually  on  a Thursday.  The  date  was  then  changed 
to  the  third  Monday  of  October,  but  after  the  Great 
War  of  1914-1918,  it  was  decided  to  mark  the  con- 
clusion of  the  war  by  observing  Thanksgiving  Day 
on  the  Monday  of  the  week  of  November  1 1 (Arm- 
istice Day) . 
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THE  STORY  OF  CONFEDERATION 

Confederation  is  a very  long  word,  isn’t  it?  But 
it  is  a very  important  word  and  we  ought  all  to 
know  just  what  it  means*  Now  let  us  think  of  it 
in  this  way. 

Supposing  four  or  five  boys  lived  alone  in  a 
house.  I daresay  you  think  they  could  have  a very 
good  time,  and  so  they  could  if  they  were  good 
friends.  But  supposing  they  were  not  good  friends. 
Supposing  one  boy  owned  one  room  and  one  an- 
other, and  none  of  them  would  let  the  others  into 
their  rooms,  then  they  wouldn’t  have  a very  good 
time,  would  they? 

Supposing,  for  instance,  that  one  boy  owned 
the  hall  and  front  door,  another  the  dining  room, 
another  the  kitchen  and  another  the  bathroom. 
Now  supposing  the  one  who  owned  the  hall  door 
would  not  let  anyone  come  into  the  house.  When 
the  butcher  and  the  baker  came,  he  would  take  the 
things  they  brought  and  keep  them  for  himself. 
When  the  other  boys  asked  for  some  he  would  say: 

“No;  I won’t  give  you  any  unless  you  pay  me 
something;  if  you  each  give  me  ten  cents  you  can 
have  it.” 

Now  of  course  this  would  not  be  fair,  and  it 
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would  make  the  other  boys  pretty  angry,  wouldn't 
it? 

But  the  boy  in  the  kitchen  could  say: 

"All  right,  then:  you  shan't  have  my  stove  to 
cook  your  dinner  on  unless  you  pay  me  ten  cents 
for  that." 

And  the  boy  in  the  bathroom  could  say: 

"You  shan't  have  my  room  to  wash  in,  and 
you  can't  have  any  water  to  drink,  either." 

Now  if  the  rest  of  these  boys  were  all  quarrel- 
ling in  just  the  same  way,  you  can  easily  see  what 
an  unpleasant  house  it  would  be  to  live  in.  And 
worse  things  might  happen  even  than  this. 

Supposing  a hole  came  in  the  roof  and  the  rain 
began  to  pour  in.  Of  course  those  upstairs  would 
be  the  first  to  get  wet.  They  would  call  down  to 
the  others: 

"Come  up  and  help  us  mend  the  roof." 

But  the  boy  in  the  dining  room  would  say: 

"Mend  it  yourself:  I'm  not  getting  wet.  I'm 
going  to  wait  till  it  comes  into  my  room." 

Of  course  by  the  time  the  water  had  soaked 
through  into  the  downstairs  rooms  the  whole  house 
would  be  spoilt.  So  you  can  see  for  yourself  that  it 
wouldn't  be  much  fun  living  together  in  a house 
unless  you  were  good  friends. 

And  that  is  just  the  way  it  was  with  Canada 
before  Confederation.  Lower  Canada,  or  as  we 
now  call  it,  the  Province  of  Quebec,  owned  the 
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ports  of  Quebec  and  Montreal,  and  everything  that 
went  to  Upper  Canada,  which  is  now  Ontario,  had 
to  come  through  these  ports* 

So  then  the  people  of  Upper  and  Lower  Can- 
ada began  to  quarrel.  The  people  of  Lower  Can- 
ada would  not  let  the  people  of  Upper  Canada  have 
these  goods  unless  they  paid  what  we  call  duty  on 
them.  And  the  people  of  Upper  Canada  began  to 
quarrel  as  to  how  much  they  should  pay  and  to 
whom  they  should  pay  it. 

All  the  other  provinces  owned  very  valuable 
things,  but  they  kept  them  to  themselves — not  be- 
cause they  wanted  to,  but  because  they  had  to. 
The  Red  River  Settlement  and  the  Northwestern 
prairie  lands  could  grow  large  quantities  of  grain, 
but  they  had  no  way  of  shipping  it  to  the  other 
provinces,  for  you  know  they  are  a long  way  off, 
and  no  trains  went  out  there  in  those  days. 

Then  British  Columbia  had  a great  deal  of 
lumber  and  gold,  but  the  people  there  could  not 
bring  it  across  the  Rocky  Mountains.  If  they 
wanted  to  take  it  to  Montreal  they  had  to  carry  it 
in  ships  away  round  by  South  America. 

Prince  Edward  Island  had  a great  deal  of  fish 
but  it  had  to  be  brought  in  to  Montreal  by  boat  and 
most  of  their  boats  were  not  big  enough  or  strong 
enough.  So  you  see  in  Canada  things  were  just  the 
same  as  they  were  in  the  house  we  were  talking 
about;  each  province  owned  something  valuable 
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but  because  each  was  separate  from  the  others  they 

couldn't  divide  up  what  they  had,  and  so  it  was  of 
very  little  use  to  them. 

Then  too,  many  wise  men  of  these  Provinces 
knew  that,  if  war  should  come,  Canada  would  not 
be  able  to  defend  herself  so  long  as  each  province 
did  what  the  boys  in  the  house  had  done  and  shut 
themselves  away  from  the  rest. 

Of  course  you  know  that  every  country  should 
have  an  army  to  defend  it;  indeed  an  army  is  to  a 
country  what  a roof  is  to  a house — it  protects  it. 
The  rain  pouring  in  through  the  roof  is  like  an 
enemy  marching  into  a country — the  rain  will  ruin 
the  house  and  the  enemy  will  ruin  the  country.  So 
all  these  things  made  the  people  see  what  a good 
thing  it  would  be  to  unite  all  the  provinces  into  one 
big  one. 

At  last  they  agreed  that  a certain  number  of 
men  from  each  province  should  meet  at  one  place 
and  talk  over  how  they  could  best  join  together 
and  become  good  friends. 

British  Columbia  and  the  Western  people  said: 

“We  will  join  if  you  will  build  a railway  right 
across  the  country  to  Vancouver,  and  of  course  we 
will  help  you  pay  for  it." 

Prince  Edward  Island  said: 

“We  will  join  if  you  will  build  steam  boats  so 
that  we  can  come  in  to  Montreal  and  Quebec  when- 
ever we  like." 
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Everyone  agreed  to  this,  so  a few  men  were 
chosen  from  each  province— the  big  provinces  send- 
ing more  than  the  little  ones.  These  men  were  to 
meet  at  Ottawa  from  time  to  time  to  tell  the  gov- 
ernment what  the  people  wished,  and  to  settle  their 
disputes,  just  as  the  boys  in  the  house  would  have 
got  together  to  decide  whether  the  roof  should  be 
mended,  or  to  settle  the  quarrels  about  the  use  of 
the  kitchen  and  bathroom.  This  was  called  Do- 
minion Government. 

At  the  same  time  each  province  had  its  own 
body  of  men  called  the  Provincial  Government,  to 
look  after  things  that  concerned  that  province  alone, 
and  the  Dominion  Government  had  no  more  right 
to  interfere  than  the  boys  in  the  house  would  have 
had  to  change  the  pictures  in  each  others’  rooms, 
or  to  pull  the  chairs  about. 

All  these  plans  were  written  out  in  the  form 
of  an  agreement.  This  paper  was  called  The  Brit- 
ish North  America  Act  and  was  signed  by  Queen 
Victoria  when  it  became  a law. 

This  act  came  into  force  on  July  ist,  1867. 
That  was  the  birthday  of  the  Dominion  and  has 
been  kept  as  a holiday  ever  since;  and  that  agree- 
ment is  what  is  meant  by  Confederation. 
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CHAPTER  L 

THE  STORY  OF  THE  TELEPHONE 

I daresay  you  have  often  used  the  telephone, 
and  you  know  what  a great  convenience  it  is.  But 
did  you  ever  stop  to  think  about  the  man  who  in- 
vented it? — how  clever  he  was,  and  what  a lot  he 
has  done  for  the  world? 

Of  course  you  know  his  name  because  the  tele- 
phone was  named  after  him.  His  whole  name  is 
Alexander  Graham  Bell. 

He  was  born  in  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  in  1847. 
He  was  very  much  interested  in  anything  to  do  with 
speaking.  His  grandfather,  his  father  and  his  uncle 
were  all  what  is  called  elocutionists — that  is  they 
recited  a great  deal  in  public. 

His  father  spent  much  time  in  finding  a way 
to  make  deaf  people  speak — for  people  born  deaf 
cannot  speak  because  they  have  never  heard  anyone 
else  speak.  He  also  taught  them  to  understand 
others  by  watching  the  movement  of  the  lips.  This 
he  called  “visible  speech.” 

Bell  was  always  inventing  something.  When 
he  was  quite  a boy,  he  and  his  brother  Melville  set 
to  work  to  make  a speaking  machine.  That  is, 
they  were  going  to  invent  a machine  that  would 
make  sounds  just  as  a person  would  make  them. 
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To  do  this  they  had  to  try  and  copy  the  organs 

in  our  own  bodies  which  enable  us  to  speak*  His 
brother  was  to  make  the  lungs  and  the  vocal  chords. 
Bell  himself  was  to  make  the  mouth  and  the  tongue. 

Melville  made  a bellows  for  the  lungs  and  very 
good  vocal  organs  out  of  rubber.  Bell  first  secured 
a skull  and  made  a tongue  out  of  rubber  which  he 
stuffed  with  cotton  wool. 

He  made  the  soft  parts  of  the  throat  with  cotton 
wool,  too.  Then  he  made  joints  so  that  the  jaw 
and  tongue  could  move. 

Now  the  time  had  come  to  put  them  together. 
You  can  imagine  how  anxious  the  boys  were  to  see 
whether  this  speaking-machine  would  really  speak. 

It  didn't  exactly  speak,  but  it  squeaked  and 
squawked  like  a whole  menagerie  of  animals,  and 
presently  the  boys  made  it  say  “Mamma." 

Of  course  they  were  very  much  excited  over 
this,  and  they  had  a lot  of  fun  with  it  too.  They 
made  everyone  think  they  had  a baby  in  the  house. 
Of  course  as  soon  as  the  neighbors  thought  there 
really  was  a baby,  everyone  had  to  come  in  and  see 
it.  The  boys  thought  this  was  a huge  joke;  they 
had  played  a trick  on  them,  and  if  you  are  a boy 
you  know  what  fun  that  is. 

When  Bell  was  twenty-one  he  began  his  work 
of  trying  to  make  a telephone.  He  spent  a great 
deal  of  time  on  this  and  was  learning  a great  deal 
when  he  was  taken  very  ill  with  consumption.  His 
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two  brothers  had  already  died  of  this  disease  and 

the  doctors  said  his  only  chance  was  to  go  to  a new 
country. 

So  Bell  and  his  father  left  Scotland  and  came  to 
Canada.  They  made  their  home  in  the  city  of 
Brantford,  though  at  that  time  it  was  only  a little 
town. 

When  he  first  reached  Brantford,  Bell  began  to 
teach  the  Indians  who  lived  there,  his  father's 
methods  of  visible  speech.  Soon  he  took  a position 


in  Boston,  teaching  these  same  methods  to  the  deaf 
and  dumb.  He  was  very  successful  at  this  and  did 
a great  deal  of  good. 

He  now  became  professor  in  the  Boston  uni- 
versity, where  he  taught  others  how  to  teach  his 
methods.  But  although  he  was  doing  so  much 
good,  this  work  was  not  helping  him  to  discover 
the  telephone.  But  later  on  he  began  again. 
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He  went  to  live  with  some  people  named 
Sanders.  Their  little  boy  was  deaf  and  dumb,  and 
he  had  promised  to  teach  him  to  speak.  Here  he 
was  given  a workshop  in  the  cellar  where  he  spent 
many  hours  conducting  experiments — that  is,  try- 
ing new  things. 

One  of  his  experiments  was  to  place  a harp  at 
one  end  of  a wire  and  a speaking  trumpet  at  the 
other.  He  wanted  to  make  the  sound  from  the 
speaking  trumpet  pass  over  the  wire  to  the  harp, 
where  it  would  be  heard  again  on  the  strings. 

He  also  experimented  with  a dead  man's  ear. 
The  way  in  which  an  ear  is  made,  with  its  passages 
and  its  eardrum  is  something  the  same  as  the  tele- 
phone. For  hours  at  a time  Bell  used  to  stand  call- 
ing and  whispering  into  this  ear.  Very  likely  if 
you  had  seen  him  doing  it  you  would  have  thought 
he  was  crazy.  But  he  knew  what  he  wanted  and  he 
did  not  care  what  anyone  thought. 

For  the  next  four  years  he  worked  very  hard. 
Then  he  got  his  reward.  He  produced  a telephone 
that  would  really  carry  messages.  It  was  a funny 
looking  telephone  and  carried  messages  only  a very 
little  way,  but  still  it  was  a beginning,  and  Bell  was 
very  happy  because  he  knew  that  he  would  soon 
be  able  to  improve  it  very  much. 

Not  long  after  this  America's  first  exposition 
was  held.  An  exposition  is  like  a very  large  exhi- 
bition where  things  are  sent  from  all  over  the  world. 
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This  was  just  the  time  for  Bell  to  show  his 
invention,  but  he  had  no  money,  and  it  takes  money 
to  send  things  to  an  exposition.  However  a friend 
of  his  did  his  best  to  help  him.  He  managed  to  get 
his  telephone  into  the  building,  but  it  was  put  on  a 
small  table  in  a narrow  hall  where  hardly  anyone 
would  see  it. 

The  judges  whose  business  it  was  to  criticize 
everything  shown  at  the  exposition  had  so  many 
other  things  to  see  that  they  did  not  get  to  Bell's 
invention  till  long  after  supper-time.  When  they 
did  see  it  they  were  very  tired.  They  didn't  want 
to  be  bothered  looking  at  anything  more,  and  would 
probably  have  left  it  if  something  very  fortunate 
had  not  happened. 

Just  as  they  were  turning  away,  some  very  gayly 
dressed  courtiers  appeared  headed  by  the  Emperor 
of  Brazil!  On  seeing  Bell,  he  rushed  up  to  him  and 
greeted  him  so  warmly  that  everyone  was  amazed. 

Long  before,  when  Bell  was  teaching  in  the 
school  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  the  Emperor  had  gone 
to  hear  him,  and  had  thought  a great  deal  of  his 
work. 

Now  when  he  saw  that  Bell  had  something  to 
exhibit,  he  was  very  anxious  to  see  it  and  to  learn 
all  about  it,  and  of  course  the  judges  had  to  stay  too. 

As  Bell  began  talking  over  the  wire  which  was 
stretched  across  the  room,  they  were  all  amazed. 

"My  goodness!"  cried  the  Emperor,  "it  talks!" 
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The  judges  were  now  very  much  interested. 

They  talked  over  the  wires  until  far  into  the  even- 
ing. The  next  day  Bell's  exhibit  was  given  the 
very  best  place  in  the  whole  exposition  and  you  may 
be  sure  thousands  of  people  crowded  to  talk  on  the 
wonderful  new  telephone. 

So  now  you  see  just  how  it  was  that  the  tele- 
phone grew  from  a mere  idea  to  a finished  instru- 
ment. It  was  first  thought  out  in  Brantford  in 
1874  while  Bell  was  visiting  his  parents.  All  the 
experiments  were  worked  out  in  Boston,  where  he 
made  a very  simple  little  instrument — that  is  simple 
compared  with  the  telephone  used  to-day.  That 
was  the  one  shown  at  the  American  exposition. 

But  the  first  real  telephone  which  was  able  to 
carry  messages  any  distance  was  put  in  between 
Brantford  and  Tutela  Heights,  Bell's  old  home, 
which  was  three  miles  out  of  the  city,  while  the 
first  long  distance  telephone  ran  between  Paris,  On- 
tario, and  Brantford. 

A monument  has  since  been  put  up  in  the 
grounds  belonging  to  Tutela  Heights.  These  have 
been  given  to  the  city  and  are  called  the  Alexander 
Graham  Bell  Gardens.  This  monument  is  of 
bronze  and  is  the  biggest  of  its  kind  in  either  Can- 
ada or  the  States.  On  it  are  written  these  words: 

“To  commemorate  the  invention  of  the  tele- 
phone by  Alexander  Graham  Bell,  in  the  city  of 
Brantford,  1874. 
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HOW  EGERTON  RYERSON  GAVE  US 
SCHOOLS 

I wonder  whether  you  have  any  idea  of  what 
the  schools  were  like  a hundred  years  ago.  I wish 
I could  show  you  one  of  them.  But  as  I can't  show 
you  one,  I will  tell  you  about  it,  which  is  the  next 
best  thing. 

In  those  days  all  the  houses  were  built  of  logs, 
and  the  school,  of  course,  was  built  of  logs  too.  I 
really  think  that,  if  you  could  have  walked  into 
one  of  these,  you  would  not  have  believed  you  were 
in  a school  at  all. 

Instead  of  seats,  they  had  long  benches  made  of 
large  trees,  split  in  two,  with  the  flat  side  turned 
upward.  Pegs  were  driven  in  underneath  to  serve 
as  feet,  and  the  desks  were  just  the  same  as  the 
benches,  except  that  they  were  placed  higher  up  and 
fastened  into  the  wall  on  each  side. 

The  children  all  had  to  sit  with  their  backs  to 
the  teacher,  and  you  will  agree  with  me  that  that 
was  no  fun  at  all  because  the  teacher  could  then 
look  right  over  their  shoulders  and  see  just  what 
they  were  doing.  There  was  no  writing  of  notes 
or  eating  of  apples  then,  unless  they  were  willing  to 
be  punished— for  punished  they  certainly  would  be 
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— and  I can  tell  you  that  sometimes  these  punish- 
ments were  no  joke.  They  meant  a good  whipping 
with  the  tawse  on  the  hands  or  on  the  shoulders. 

I wonder  if  you  know  what  the  tawse  is.  It  is 
a broad  leather  strap  split  at  the  end  into  four  or 
five  narrow  strips,  and  you  can  be  sure  it  hurt. 

Some  of  the  other  punishments,  however,  were 
not  so  bad.  If  a pupil  did  not  know  his  lesson  he 
was  made  to  stand  in  the  corner  with  a dunce's  cap 
on  his  head.  Or  perhaps  the  pupils  were  kept  in 
just  as  you  are  to-day — only  sometimes  the  teacher 
would  forget  all  about  them  and  go  home.  One 
teacher  had  a very  funny  way  of  punishing  his 
pupils  which  I think  he  must  have  invented  for 
himself.  He  would  make  a boy  get  down  on  the 
floor,  resting  on  two  hands  and  one  foot,  while  he 
held  the  other  foot  in  the  air.  The  book  was  then 
placed  on  the  floor  beneath  his  eyes  and  he  was  ex- 
pected to  learn  his  lesson  in  that  position.  What 
do  you  think  of  that? 

The  teachers  in  these  schools  were  usually  men 
who  could  get  nothing  else  to  do — often  men  who 
had  lost  a better  position  through  drinking  too 
much  beer  and  whisky— and  indeed  they  were 
many  a time  seen  quite  drunk. 

If  these  masters  could  do  anything  specially 
well,  themselves,  they  always  taught  that  thing  to 
the  pupils  more  than  anything  else.  One  teacher 
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wrote  a good  hand,  so  his  pupils  were  always  doing 
“copies.”  Another  teacher  spelt  very  well,  so  he 
was  always  having  spelling  matches. 

None  but  the  very  simplest  subjects  were  ever 
taught  in  these  schools — mostly  reading,  writing 
and  arithmetic. 


“Resting  on  two  hands  and  one  foot,  he  held  the  other  foot  in  the  air.' 

The  fathers  and  mothers  had  to  pay  a small 
sum  for  every  child  that  they  sent — in  some  schools 
it  was  two  dollars  a term — and  the  lessons  were 
certainly  not  worth  more. 

So  now  you  can  see  that  it  was  high  time  things 
were  changed — high  time  that  the  people  should 
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have  better  schools,  better  teachers,  better  methods 
of  teaching.  And  this  is  what  Dr.  Ryerson  did.  It 
was  Dr.  Ryerson  who  gave  us  the  splendid  school 
system  we  have  to-day,  and  his  work  led  to  our 
having  the  large,  pleasant  schoolhouses  that  we  see 
everywhere  to-day. 

In  his  early  life  he  was  a Methodist  minister, 
but  he  gave  up  most  of  this  work  and  spent  nearly 
all  his  time  looking  for  new  ideas  about  teaching. 
He  travelled  all  over  Europe  and  watched  the 
teachers  in  the  schools  there,  very  likely  learning 
something  new  from  each  one. 

But  when  he  came  back  to  Canada  his  real  work 
began.  He  knew  now  that  public  schools  were  the 
right  kind  to  have.  Here  all  children  would  have  a 
chance  to  learn — and  not  only  that:  they  would  be 
made  to  learn,  and  every  person  would  give  a little 
toward  paying  the  teachers,  and  building  and  keep- 
ing up  the  schools.  But  no  matter  how  hard  he 
persuaded  the  people  to  agree  to  this  plan,  they 
would  not  do  it.  They  said  that  children  should 
not  be  forced  to  go  to  school  and  they  would  not 
pass  the  law. 

For  many  years  Dr.  Ryerson  went  on  persuad- 
ing them.  He  knew  that  this  kind  of  school  was 
the  best  kind,  and  he  knew,  too,  that  if  he  waited 
long  enough,  the  people  would  see  he  was  right. 

At  last  in  1844  law  was  passed  that  would 
make  every  boy  and  girl  go  to  school  for  at  least 
four  months  out  of  every  year. 
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Dr.  Ryerson  was  very  glad  to  think  that  this 
first  step  was  taken,  but  there  was  a great  deal  more 
to  do  yet.  The  first  thing  he  did  was  to  build  new 
schools. 

Instead  of  the  old  log  cabins  I told  you  about 
just  now,  he  had  beautiful  new  buildings  of  brick 
and  stone.  He  had  good  furnaces  put  into  them 
so  that  the  children  were  always  warm,  and  plenty 
of  windows  so  that  they  could  have  lots  of  light 
and  fresh  air. 

Blackboards  and  pictures  were  put  upon  the 
walls,  and  instead  of  the  high,  narrow  benches,  they 
had  comfortable  seats  and  desks.  Most  of  the 
schools  also  had  libraries,  so  that  both  pupils  and 
teachers  could  find  out  anything  they  wanted  to 
know. 

But  though  it  was  very  important  to  have  nice 
schools,  you  can  easily  understand  that  these  would 
be  of  no  use  without  a good  teacher.  So  everyone 
who  wanted  to  teach  in  the  schools  had  to  be  prop- 
erly taught  themselves — and  not  only  this — they 
had  to  be  taught  how  to  teach  others,  because, 
though  lots  of  people  know  all  about  things  them- 
selves, they  do  not  know  how  to  explain  them  to 
their  pupils. 

Of  course  all  the  old  teachers  had  to  give  up 
their  work,  and  these  new,  well-trained  ones  were 
put  in  their  place. 

Later  on  the  kindergarten  work  was  started, 
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and  teachers  had  to  be  specially  trained  for  this. 
As  most  of  you  have  been  to  kindergarten  you 
know  what  it  is  like,  and  I am  sure  you  enjoyed  it 
very  much. 

By  this  time  you  know  something  of  what  Dr. 
Ryerson  has  done  for  us.  We  must  all  feel  very 
grateful  to  him  for  all  his  hard  work,  and  indeed 
if  he  had  not  worked  very  hard  he  could  not  have 
done  it.  But  he  loved  his  work  and  no  effort  was 
too  great  for  him  to  make,  so  long  as  he  got  what 
he  wanted. 

He  is  dead  now,  but  he  will  never  be  forgotten. 
You,  too,  must  all  remember  how  much  he  did  for 
us  when  he  started  the  public  school  system  in 
Canada. 
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THE  CANADIANS  AT  ST,  JULIEN 

I am  going  to  tell  you  a story  about  one  of  the 
battles  of  the  Great  War  in  Europe — the  battle  of 
St,  Julien, 

It  was  late  in  the  afternoon  of  an  April  day,  in 
the  second  year  of  the  war,  1915,  The  British, 
French,  Belgians  and  Canadians  were  all  defending 
the  long  battle-line  in  France  against  the  Germans, 

This  battle  line  had  a big  bend  in  it.  Part  of 
this  bend  was  held  by  the  Canadians  and  some 
French  troops  called  Turcos,  These  Turcos  came 
from  Africa  and  were  in  a line  five  miles  long  on 
the  left  of  the  Canadians. 

Now  I must  tell  you  that  it  is  much  harder  to 
hold  a curved  line,  as  the  Canadians  and  the  Turcos 
were  doing,  than  to  hold  a straight  one.  And  you 
can  see  for  yourself  why  this  is.  If  the  soldiers  are 
in  a straight  line  the  enemy  can  attack  only  from 
the  front;  but  if  the  line  projects  out  into  a curve, 
then  the  enemy  can  reach  them  from  both  sides  as 
well. 

Although  these  Turcos  were  black  men  they 
were  very  brave  in  deed — they  feared  no  man  nor 
any  number  of  men.  But  there  was  one  thing  that 
they  did  fear,  and  that  was  ghosts  or  evil  spirits. 
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Now,  in  every  battle,  each  side  is  very  anxious 
not  to  let  the  enemy  break  through  their  lines,  be- 
cause if  the  enemy  once  got  in  behind  the  troops, 
they  could  kill  a great  many  of  them. 

Of  course  the  Germans  knew  this,  and  that  is 
what  they  wanted  to  do.  They  did  not  care  how 
they  did  it,  either,  so  long  as  they  broke  that  line, 
and  got  in  behind  the  line  of  the  allies. 

The  day  had  been  quiet,  and  a cool,  steady 
breeze  was  blowing  from  the  German  lines  toward 
the  Allies.  The  men  in  airships,  who  are  always 
flying  about  watching  the  enemy,  noticed  that  the 
Germans  seemed  to  be  getting  ready  for  something, 
but  as  it  was  already  late  in  the  afternoon  they  did 
not  think  they  meant  to  fight  that  day. 

Then,  too,  before  one  side  can  start  a battle, 
they  must  fire  a great  many  shells  so  as  to  drive  the 
enemy  into  their  dug-outs  before  they  themselves 
can  jump  out  of  their  trenches  and  run  across  the 
open  space  called  No-Man's  Land  between  the  two 
armies.  And  of  course  this  takes  time. 

So  the  allies  were  not  looking  for  a battle  at 
all — much  less  one  of  the  worst  battles  the  world 
has  ever  seen. 

The  sun  had  begun  to  set,  and  the  tired  men 
were  already  looking  forward  to  a quiet  night,  when 
a strange  thing  was  seen  in  the  German  lines  just 
opposite  the  T urcos.  Little  puffs  of  greenish  white 
smoke  were  going  up  into  the  air  like  ghosts.  What 
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were  they?  The  Germans  were  not  firing  shells  of 
any  kind  for  there  were  none  of  the  bangs  and 
crashes  that  these  guns  always  make;  and  no  bombs 
or  bullets  came  from  them. 

As  these  puffs  of  smoke  rose,  they  blended  into 
a queer  looking  mist  which  completely  hid  the 
ground  and  slowly  glided  toward  the  Turcos. 
Knowing  that  this  mist  was  now  too  thick  for  the 
Germans  to  see  them,  the  Turcos  stood  up,  and, 
shading  their  eyes  with  their  hands  looked  curiously 
at  the  new  battle  smoke.  How  could  they  know, 
poor  men,  that  this  was  not  smoke  at  all  but  a ter- 
rible poisonous  gas  which  had  never  been  used  be- 
fore in  this  or  any  other  war. 

Closer  and  closer  it  came  till  it  was  right  upon 
them;  then  something  dreadful  happened — you 
know  what  it  was — -they  suddenly  found  they 
could  not  breathe.  Choking  and  gasping  they  fell 
one  on  the  top  of  the  other.  Many  began  to  scream 
in  terror.  Although  they  were  so  very  brave,  i 
told  you  they  were  afraid  of  ghosts,  and  they 
thought  this  dreadful  choking  mist  was  surely  evil 
spirits  come  up  from  the  lower  regions. 

So  men,  whom  no  battle  would  have  fright- 
ened, turned  now  and  rushed,  gasping  for  breath, 
many  falling  dead  as  they  ran,  right  into  the  Cana- 
dians who,  you  remember,  were  further  down  the 
line. 

The  gas  had  not  yet  reached  the  Canadians  and 
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they  were  of  course  horrified  to  see  the  brave  Turcos 
running,  because  that  meant  that  the  line  was 
broken  and  that  the  Germans  could  easily  get 
through.  But  the  Canadians  were  still  more  horri- 
fied when,  as  the  Turcos  came  nearer,  they  saw  that 
their  faces  were  swollen  and  purple,  and  their  eyes 
nearly  starting  out  of  their  heads. 

You  see,  this  gas  was  a deadly  poison  which  the 
cruel  Germans  had  invented  on  purpose  to  kill  the 
poor  soldiers  in  awful  agony.  So  it  was  very  nat- 
ural that  the  Turcos,  who  were  ignorant  black  men, 
should  have  thought  that  it  came  from  devils  and 
fiends  instead  of  white  men  who  were  supposed  to 
be  Christians. 

By  this  time  the  gas  was  sweeping  on  toward 
the  Canadians,  too.  This  was  a terrible  thing — 
but  far  more  terrible  to  each  brave  soldier  was  the 
thought  of  that  broken  line.  They  had  been  told 
over  and  over  again  that  a break  of  only  a few  hun- 
dred yards — about  as  long  as  a short  block — would 
be  fatal,  and  now  these  men  had  left  a break  of 
nearly  five  miles!  What  could  they  do? 

No  one  will  ever  know  just  what  happened 
then — even  the  officers  do  not  know.  The  gas  was 
full  upon  them  by  that  time  just  as  it  had  been  on 
the  Turcos;  and,  gasping,  choking  and  suffering 
just  as  the  Turcos  had  done,  they  still  fought  on. 
Our  own  brave  Canadian  boys  never  thought  of 
running  away. 
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All  through  that  moonlight  night  they  fought, 
trying  with  all  their  might  to  prevent  the  Germans 
from  breaking  through  the  line.  And  they  suc- 
ceeded. Although  thousands  died  in  awful  agony, 
and  they  all  suffered  far  more  than  we  can  ever 
imagine,  they  still  held  this  line  until  help  came. 

And  so  the  battle  of  St.  Julien  was  won.  A 
battle  won  by  our  own  boys!  Doesn't  this  make 
you  feel  proud  to  know  that  they  are  our  own  boys, 
and  that  we,  too,  are  Canadians?  And  when  you 
are  grown  up  and  are  telling  stories  of  this  dreadful 
war  to  your  children,  you  will  be  sure  to  tell  them 
how  the  brave  Canadians,  although  nearly  choked 
by  gas,  still  held  the  line  against  the  enemy  and  won 
a great  victory. 
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LINKING  UP  THE  LAKES 
The  Story  of  Our  Canals 

Canada  has  a wonderful  waterway  in  the  St. 
Lawrence  and  her  chain  of  Great  Lakes,  but  even 
in  the  days  of  the  birch  bark  canoe  it  took  a lot  of 
hard  work  to  get  past  rapids  and  shallow  places 
and  to  cross  over  stretches  of  land  to  get  from  one 
lake  or  river  to  another.  When  larger  boats  came 
into  use  it  was  still  harder  work  making  these  por- 
tages or  hauling  the  boats  along  the  shore  or  over 
the  land.  Then  came  the  steamboat,  and  to  portage 
that  was  almost  impossible.  It  could  run  only 
from  one  rapid  to  another,  if  the  rapid  were  very 
swift  or  dangerous. 

Then,  too,  when  there  were  no  railways,  it  was 
even  more  important  than  now  to  make  the  water- 
ways as  good  as  possible.  We  may  get  some  idea 
of  the  importance  of  this  from  this  description  writ- 
ten in  1865: — 

“A  man  leaving  Toronto  for  Montreal,  looked 
to  a journey  of  a fortnight;  he  made  his  will,  ar- 
ranged his  affairs,  solemnly  bade  farewell  to  his 
family  with  far  more  feeling  than  a traveller  in 
modern  days  would  leave  Quebec  for  Liverpool. 

“The  Durham  boat  in  which  he  started  was 
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small,  without  accommodation,  and  as  these  small 
vessels  approached  the  rapids,  passengers  held  their 
breath  as  men  do  when  they  encounter  danger.  To 
pull  these  vessels  up  against  the  stream  was  painful 
toil” 

It  was  to  overcome  the  rapids  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence that  our  first  canals  were  built.  Large  ves- 
sels could  sail  up  from  the  ocean  as  far  as  Montreal, 
but  about  8 miles  farther  up  the  river  we  come  to 
the  Lachine  rapids.  A few  miles  further  on  there 
are  three  rapids  close  together — the  Cascades,  the 
Cedars,  and  the  Coteau.  Thirty  miles  more,  the 
Long  Sault  Rapids;  then  a series  of  less  dangerous 
ones — Farran's  Point,  Iroquois,  the  Galops.  Lake 
Ontario  is  all  plain  sailing  but  how  are  we  to  get 
to  Lake  Erie?  It  is  impossible  to  pass  the  rapids 
and  whirlpool  and  climb  up  falls  of  over  150  feet 
in  any  boat.  But  after  that  there  is  a free  passage- 
way through  Lake  Erie,  the  River  Detroit,  Lake 
and  River  St.  Clair  and  Lake  Huron.  Again  come 
the  rapids  of  the  St.  Mary's  River,  a barrier  to  the 
boats'  passage  to  Lake  Superior. 

To  get  from  one  level  of  water  to  another  these 
canals  have  one  or  more  locks.  A canal  lock  is 
something  like  a large  open  box.  At  each  end  of 
it  there  are  solid  gates  which  can  be  opened  and 
closed  by  machinery. 

If  a boat  is  going  down  the  canal,  that  is  in  the 
direction  of  the  flow  of  the  water,  the  upper  gate 
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is  opened  and  the  boat  passes  in  to  the  lock;  then 
the  water  of  the  lock  is  let  out  through  openings  in 
the  lower  gate  until  the  level  is  the  same  as  that  part 
of  the  canal,  lake  or  river.  The  lower  gate  is  now 
opened  and  the  boat  passes  through. 

If  the  boat  is  going  up  the  canal,  the  lower  gate 
is  opened;  the  boat  enters  the  lock  and  the  gate  is  at 
once  closed.  Then  water  is  let  in  through  the  upper 
gate,  or,  in  some  places,  through  the  sides  of  the 
lock,  until  the  level  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  higher 
part  of  the  canal,  or  river,  or  lake  which  is  reached 
from  this  lock.  The  boat  gradually  rises  in  the 
lock  until  it  is  floating  level  with  the  higher  part, 
then  the  upper  gate  is  opened  and  the  boat  sails 
away  on  its  upward  course. 

As  early  as  1700  the  French  did  begin  a short 
canal  to  get  past  the  worst  part  of  Lachine  rapids 
but  on  account  of  lack  of  money  this  was  never 
finished.  In  1779  the  British  cut  four  short  canals 
through  the  rock  to  pass  the  three  rapids  beginning 
at  the  Cascades.  The  Lachine  Canal,  8^2  miles 
long  was  first  used  in  1825.  This  was  enlarged 
and  improved  several  times  until  in  1901  it  would 
accommodate  vessels  drawing  1 4 feet  of  water. 

The  four  canals  to  pass  the  Cascades  and  neigh- 
boring rapids  were  replaced  in  1804  by  a single 
new  canal.  In  1845  the  Beauharnois  Canal  was 
completed  on  the  south  shore  of  the  river  here,  1 1 % 
miles  in  length.  This  was  replaced  by  the  Sou- 
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langes  Canal  on  the  north  shore,  14  miles  long,  but 
requiring  only  five  locks  instead  of  nine  as  on  the 
Beauharnois. 

The  Cornwall  Canal  was  first  opened  in  1843; 
later  it  was  enlarged  to  give  a fourteen-foot  depth 
of  water  and  was  completed  in  1900.  The  Wil- 
liamsburg Canals  carry  us  past  Farran's  Point  and 
the  other  rapids  to  be  overcome  before  reaching 
Lake  Ontario,  They  were  completed  about  1847 
and  enlarged  in  1903. 

The  Welland  Canal  is  Canada's  longest.  To 
get  by  the  falls  of  Niagara,  it  was  necessary  to  cut 
a canal  27  miles  long  across  the  country.  William 
Hamilton  Merritt  was  the  leader  in  the  movement 
and  the  Welland  Canal  Company  was  organized 
by  him  and  work  begun  in  1824.  On  November 
27,  1829,  two  schooners  passed  through  the  canal 
from  Port  Dalhousie,  cutting  through  ice  in  some 
places  three  inches  thick.  The  first  outlet  of  this 
canal,  into  the  Niagara  River,  was  not  satisfactory 
because  it  was  closed  to  navigation  much  longer  in 
the  spring  than  the  lake  was,  so  it  was  decided  to 
cut  the  canal  through  to  Lake  Erie,  at  Port  Col- 
borne  and  this  was  done  by  1833.  After  the  Union 
of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada  in  1841,  the  canal 
was  purchased  by  the  government.  The  canal  has 
been  improved  and  enlarged  since  then,  being  made 
a fourteen-foot-depth  waterway  in  1887.  Work 
is  now  (1923)  being  carried  on  on  the  New  Wel- 
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land  canal  which  begins  at  Fort  Weller  nearer  the 
mouth  of  the  Niagara  than  the  old  canal,  but  links 
up  with  the  old  canal  at  Allanburgh.  It  is  to 
have  a 2 5 -foot  depth  waterway  and  the  rise  from 
Lake  Ontario  (325  feet)  is  overcome  by  seven  locks 
within  a few  miles  of  Lake  Ontario.  The  total 
length  of  the  canal  is  25  miles,  and  it  will  have  in 
all  25  locks.  To  keep  up  the  water  level  in  the 
canal,  large  ponds  or  reservoirs  are  formed  along- 
side it  at  different  points  and  the  water  let  in  through 
the  side  walls  when  needed. 

At  Sault  Ste.  Marie  a small  canal  with  a wooden 
lock  was  built  about  1797  by  the  Northwest  Com- 
pany for  the  passage  of  their  fur  boats  from  Lake 
Superior.  This  canal  was  half  a mile  long;  the 
lock  was  38  feet  long,  8 feet  9 inches  wide  and  had 
a lift  of  9 feet.  The  United  States  built  a canal  on 
their  side  of  the  river  in  1855,  but  lt  was  not  until 
1888  that  work  was  begun  on  the  Canadian  canal. 
It  was  opened  in  1895.  The  length  of  the  lock  is 
900  feet,  width  60  feet,  and  depth  18  feet  3 inches. 
Several  large  vessels  can  be  locked  through  it  at  one 
time.  It  now  has  the  largest  traffic  of  any  canal  in 
the  world. 

Some  canals  which  do  not  belong  to  the  Great 
Lakes  chain  are  the  Chambly  on  the  Richelieu  River 
which  was  opened  in  1843  and  St.  Ours  farther 
down  the  same  river,  completed  in  1839.  In  this 
way  the  St.  Lawrence  River  is  connected  with  Lake 
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Champlain  and  from  Champlain  is  a canal  connect- 
ing with  the  Erie  canal  in  New  York  State. 

On  the  Ottawa  River  to  pass  the  rapids  are  St. 
Anne's  Lock,  Carillon  and  Grenville.  St.  Anne's 
lock  takes  us  past  the  rapids  which  are  mentioned 
in  the  Canadian  Boat  Song  by  Thomas  Moore: 

“As  soon  as  the  woods  on  the  shore  grow  dim 

We'll  sing  at  St.  Anne's  our  parting  hymn." 
Then,  joining  up  Ottawa  with  Lake  Ontario  is  the 
Rideau  completed  in  1832.  The  Murray  Canal 
cuts  across  the  isthmus  and  connects  the  Bay  of 
Quinte  with  Lake  Ontario.  Near  here  the  Indians 
used  to  portage  and  they  named  it  Carrying  Place. 
The  Burlington  Bay  Canal  is  a cutting  through  the 
sandbar  to  enter  Hamilton  harbor.  The  Desjar- 
dins Canal  connecting  Hamilton  with  Dundas  is 
now  grown  full  of  bulrushes  and  waterweeds  and 
never  used. 

The  Trent  Valley  Canal  was  started  in  1833. 
The  plan  is  to  connect  Lake  Huron  with  the  Bay 
of  Quinte  by  way  of  the  Severn  River,  Lake  Simcoe, 
Rice  Lake,  and  the  Trent  River.  Connection  is 
now  completed  to  Lake  Simcoe  but  only  a six-foot 
depth  of  navigation  is  afforded  on  the  last  section. 
There  are  two  hydraulic  lift  locks,  one  at  Peterbor- 
ough and  another  at  Kirkfield.  The  lock  at  Peter- 
borough is  the  largest  of  its  kind  in  the  world  and 
lifts  vessels  of  800  tons  up  in  the  air  a distance  of  65 
feet;  while  that  at  Kirkfield  has  a lift  of  49  feet. 
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Heire  the  vessel  enters  a lock  which  when  closed  is 
like  a huge  swinging  box  filled  with  water.  By 

means  of  rubber  fixings  the  end  gates  are  made 
water-tight.  Then  using  water-pressure,  the  huge 
water  box,  or  lock,  is  slowly  lifted  to  the  level  of 
the  other  part  of  the  canal,  the  gate  at  that  end 
opened  and  the  boat  steams  off  up  the  canal.  From 
Lake  Ontario  to  Peterborough  the  canal  will  ac- 
comodate craft  of  8 feet  draft;  from  Peterborough 
to  Orillia,  6 foot  draft;  from  Orillia  to  Georgian 
Bay,  limited  by  two  marine  railways,  boats,  56  feet 
length,  1 3 feet,  5 inches  beam. 
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CHAPTER  LIV 

FROM  BIRCH-BARK  TO  STEAMSHIP 

For  a long  time  after  white  men  first  came  to 
Canada,  about  the  only  way  to  travel  any  distance 
was  by  water.  The  country  was  covered  with  for- 
ests through  which  there  were  no  roads.  And  the 
white  man,  for  a long  time,  found  nothing  more 
suitable  for  journeying  the  waterways  than  the 
birch-bark  canoe  of  the  Indian.  With  a birch-bark 
canoe  one  might  cross  the  continent.  With  it  the 
fur-trader  would  boldly  set  out  from  Montreal  to 
make  his  way  to  the  farthest  point  of  the  Great 
Lakes.  With  the  birch-bark  canoe  Alexander 
Mackenzie  floated  down  to  the  Arctic  Ocean;  with 
the  birch-bark  canoe  he  crossed  to  the  Pacific. 

The  white,  or  paper  birch  supplied  the  mate- 
rial for  the  canoe.  The  larger  the  tree,  the  better. 
The  bark  was  stripped  off  in  early  summer  when 
the  sap  still  moistened  it.  In  the  poem,  “Hia- 
watha,” which  you  should  read  sometime  if  you 
have  not  already  done  so,  you  will  find  a very  good 
description : 

“Give  me  of  your  bark,  O Birch-Tree! 

Of  your  yellow  bark,  O Birch-Tree 
Growing  by  the  rushing  river. 

Tall  and  stately  in  the  valley! 

I a light  canoe  will  build  me.” 
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Then  it  tells  how  he  stripped  the  bark  off  the  tree: 

“With  his  knife  the  tree  he  girdled; 

Just  beneath  its  lowest  branches 
Just  above  the  roots  he  cut  it. 

Till  the  sap  came  oozing  outward; 

Down  the  trunk,  from  top  to  bottom. 

Sheer  he  cleft  the  bark  asunder. 

With  a wooden  wedge  he  raised  it. 

Stripped  it  from  the  trunk  unbroken/' 

Now,  it  was  not  very  often  that  a tree  could  be 
found  from  which  could  be  got  one  strip  of  bark 
big  enough  for  the  canoe  so  the  strips  had  to  be 
sewn  together  with  tough  roots  such  as  those  of 
the  tamarack,  and  the  joints  covered  with  resin  or 
balsam  gum.  The  canoe-maker  then  got  boughs 
of  cedar  and  bent  them  to  form  the  frame-work  on 
which  the  birch-bark  was  shaped  to  make  the  canoe. 
Sometimes  the  quills  of  the  hedgehog  (porcupine) 
were  colored  with  juices  of  roots  and  berries  and 
used  to  work  into  the  bark  round  the  bow  and  sides 
of  the  canoe  to  make  it  look  pretty.  Most  of  the 
work  of  sewing  and  gumming  and  ornamenting 
was  quite  likely  done  by  the  Indian  women,  and 
on  the  pointed  bow  of  the  canoe,  they  would  weave 
in  quills  the  sign  or  “totem”  of  the  tribe — a tor- 
toise, bear,  otter,  or  the  like. 

The  framework  of  the  canoe  is  made  up  of  a 
number  of  “ribs”  over  which  the  bark  is  to  be 
stretched;  the  gunwale,  or  outer  support  of  the 
frame;  the  cross-bars  which  keep  the  sides  from 
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spreading.  The  ribs  are  quite  wide  and  open  at 
the  centre,  but  curve  more  and  more  towards  each 
end  of  the  frame. 

These  canoes  were  made  in  many  sizes.  The 
smallest  would  hardly  carry  two  persons;  the  larg- 
est, about  forty  feet  long,  six  feet  wide,  and  two 
deep,  would  hold  fifty  men. 

There  were  many  reasons  why  these  canoes 
were  so  widely  used.  They  were  very  light  and 
could  be  carried  easily  when  the  canoeist  came  to 
any  dangerous  rapid  or  had  to  go  overland  to  get 
from  one  body  of  water  to  another.  They  could 
be  used  as  a shelter, — just  turn  the  canoe  upside 
down  and  you  had  a snug  sleeping-tent.  They 
were  so  nearly  flat  on  the  bottom  that  they  could 
go  in  very  shallow  water.  The  material  for  repair- 
ing them  could  be  found  almost  anywhere.  In  fact 
if  you  lost  your  canoe  altogether,  a good  knife  was 
all  you  needed  in  the  way  of  tools  in  order  to  make 
another. 

So  long  as  the  travel  was  between  one  trading- 
post  and  another  and  furs  from  the  Indians  or  goods 
to  trade  with  them  were  all  that  it  was  necessary  to 
carry,  the  canoe  was  found  to  be  the  best  means  of 
transport.  But  when  people  began  to  settle  down 
in  the  country,  build  homes,  and  clear  farms,  there 
was  often  much  heavier  or  more  awkward  stuff  to 
carry  than  any  canoe  could  handle.  Then  came 
the  flat-bottomed  boats.  They  were  made  of  tim- 
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ber  and  there  was  not  the  same  danger  of  damaging 
them  with  the  cargo  or  against  the  rocks.  One  form 
of  the  flat-bottomed  boat  which  was  used  in  Can- 
ada for  some  time  was  called  the  “bateau.”  This 
was  built  sharp  at  both  ends,  with  ends  curved  up. 
It  was  wall-sided,  and  had  oars,  poles  and  a square 
sail.  It  would  carry  from  three  to  four  and  a half 
tons.  The  United  Empire  Loyalists  used  these 
“bateaux”  when  they  came  to  settle  in  Upper 
Canada. 

The  “Durham”  boats,  used  by  American  trad- 
ers, took  the  place  of  the  “bateau.”  The  Durham 
was  larger;  it  was  not  quite  flat  on  the  bottom,  and 
the  sides  were  somewhat  curved.  It  was  made  long, 
light  and  shallow.  The  “York”  boat  was  another 
form  used  chiefly  by  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company 
traders  in  Western  Canada. 

Now,  sailing  ships  had  come  to  Canada  from 
Europe,  and  as  early  as  1606,  Pontgrave  built  two 
small  vessels  at  Port  Royal,  but  we  are  talking  here 
more  particularly  of  the  ways  of  travelling  by  water 
from  place  to  place  in  Canada  itself.  The  first  ves- 
sel built  on  the  Great  Lakes  was  the  Griffin,  by  La 
Salle.  Her  career  was  short.  Built  at  the  mouth  of 
Cayuga  Creek  in  1679,  she  sailed  to  Lake  Michigan 
for  a cargo  of  furs  but  was  lost  on  her  return 
voyage. 

For  ocean  traffic  many  ships  were  built  at  Que- 
bec. Later,  after  Canada  became  British,  the  ship- 
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building  industry  increased  in  the  Maritime  Pro- 
vinces. 

There  were  not  many  sailing  vessels  on  the 
Great  Lakes.  In  1780,  the  Ontario  was  lost  on 
Lake  Ontario  with  172  persons.  When  the  United 
States  declared  its  independence  of  Great  Britain, 
the  building  of  any  vessels  but  those  for  govern- 
ment use  had  been  forbidden,  and  again  in  1812 
war  interfered  greatly  with  the  shipping  trade  on 
the  lakes. 

The  coming  of  the  steamship  was  a great  thing 
for  Canada.  In  1801  the  first  steamer  ran  on  the 
Forth  and  Clyde  Canal  in  Scotland.  In  1807,  Ful- 
ton's boat  the  Clermont  ran  from  New  York  to  Al- 
bany on  the  Hudson  River.  Two  years  after  this 
the  Accommodation , fitted  to  carry  20  passengers, 
the  first  steamer  in  Canada,  made  the  passage  from 
Montreal  to  Quebec  (160  miles)  in  66  hours — 36 
hours  of  actual  sailing.  Now-a-days  when  we 
think  of  an  aeroplane  crossing  the  Atlantic  in  a 
few  hours,  this  does  not  sound  very  exciting,  but  it 
showed  the  people  of  that  day  that  there  were  great 
possibilities  in  the  use  of  steam  to  boats.  In  1 8 1 1 , 
a new  boat,  the  Swiftsure , 120  by  24  feet,  with  a 
more  powerful  engine  than  that  of  the  Accommo- 
dation, made  the  trip  from  Montreal  to  Quebec  in 
twenty-four  and  a half  hours  against  a strong  head 
wind  all  the  way. 

In  1817,  the  steamers  Ontario  and  Frontenac 
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made  their  first  trips  from  Kingston  to  York  (To- 
ronto)* 

From  these  beginnings  we  have  to-day  on  al- 
most all  our  lakes  and  rivers  of  any  size,  steamers 
for  both  passenger  and  freight  traffic.  During  the 
summer  months,  trips  on  these  steamers  make  a very 
pleasant  part  of  one’s  holidays. 

On  the  Atlantic  there  are  many  lines  of  great 
steamships  connecting  Canada  with  Europe  and 
other  parts  of  the  world,  while  on  the  Pacific  we 
reach  Japan,  China,  Australia  or  other  faraway 
points. 

The  gasoline  launch  is  not  a steamboat,  but 
we  may  just  remember  it  here  as  one  of  the  newer 
means  of  travel  on  our  rivers  and  smaller  lakes.  It 
is  to  a great  extent  a pleasure  craft  and  is  growing 
more  in  use  every  year. 

The  birch-bark  canoe  has  now  almost  entirely 
disappeared.  Here  and  there  you  may  find  and  In- 
dian who  has  one,  but  the  cedar  canoe,  much  the 
same  shape  as  the  birch  bark,  has  taken  its  place. 
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THE  STORY  OF  THE  GREAT  RAILROADS 

Supposing  you  wanted  to  go  across  Canada  to 
British  Columbia,  which  you  know  is  west  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  how  would  you  do  it?  You 
would  just  get  into  a train  and  stay  there.  Of 
course  you  might  have  to  change  trains  once  or 
twice,  but  beyond  that,  you  would  have  nothing  to 
do  but  to  dash  through  the  country. 

You  would  sleep  on  the  train  and  eat  on  the 
train.  Then  in  less  than  a week  you  would  have 
reached  British  Columbia. 

But  that  is  not  the  way  they  travelled  sixty 
years  ago.  Then  travelling  was  very  long  and  tir- 
ing. The  only  way  to  cross  the  country  was  to  go 
in  carts  or  on  horseback,  or  else  paddle  up  the 
rivers.  So  you  can  see  what  a great  deal  our  rail- 
roads have  done  for  us. 

The  first  railroad  to  run  straight  across  Canada 
from  Montreal  to  Vancouver  was  the  Canadian 
Pacific. 

You  can  easily  imagine  what  a great  deal  of 
work  it  was  to  lay  those  three  thousand  miles  of 
rails.  It  took  the  men  a long  time  even  to  find  the 
best  places  to  lay  these  rails. 

Often  they  had  to  fill  in  large  hollows  with 
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earth  and  sand  to  make  them  level,  for  of  course 
the  track  must  be  quite  smooth. 

Then  they  would  have  to  cut  a passage  way 
through  great  forests.  It  was  not  so  bad  crossing 
the  prairies.  Here  the  ground  was  already  level  and 


“When  they  reached  the  mountains  their  hardest  work  began.” 


open.  It  was  when  they  reached  the  mountains 
that  their  hardest  work  began. 

Now  they  had  to  cut  great  tunnels  through  the 
solid  rock.  They  did  this  by  blasting  it  with  dyna- 
mite. They  used  enough  dynamite  in  making  these 
tunnels  to  pretty  nearly  blow  up  the  whole  of 
Canada. 
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Try  to  picture  to  yourself  what  one  of  these 
explosions  would  be  like.  As  the  flame  of  the  fuse 

reaches  the  dynamite  we  hear  a most  awful  crash — 
a crash  far  greater,  probably,  than  anything  you 
have  ever  heard  in  your  life.  It  is  many  times 
louder  than  thunder. 

But  this  is  only  the  beginning.  The  sound  is 
caught  up  from  mountain  to  mountain.  It  strikes 
the  wall  of  one  great  chasm  and  leaps  to  another 
wall,  and  every  time  it  strikes,  there  comes  another 
crash.  You  would  think  there  were  a thousand 
explosions  going  off  at  once.  But  there  is  only  one 
— those  others  are  the  echoes. 

Then,  even  while  the  sound  still  crashes  from 
one  rock  to  another,  a great  black  cloud  rises.  If 
you  were  anywhere  near  that  cloud  you  would  be 
smothered  in  it.  But  the  men  who  do  this  work 
always  take  good  care  to  be  safely  out  of  the  way 
before  the  explosion  comes. 

Let  us,  too,  watch  it  from  a distance.  This 
great  black  mass  rises  as  far  into  the  sky  as  you  can 
see.  It  hides  away  the  sunshine  and  almost  makes 
you  feel  as  if  night  had  come.  Then  it  gradually 
falls.  But  the  enormous  force  of  the  gunpowder 
has  sent  it  so  high  that  it  takes  a long  time  to  come 
down  again. 

Long  after  these  masses  of  splintered  rock,  (for 
that  is  what  the  black  cloud  is  made  of) , have  come 
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down  to  earth  once  more,  the  air  is  still  black  with 
the  dust  and  is  very  hard  to  breathe. 

Then  probably  this  explosion  has  not  broken 
nearly  enough  rock,  so  it  all  has  to  be  done  over 
again.  I wouldn't  like  to  be  one  of  these  men, 
would  you? 

This  is  the  way  they  ploughed  long  tunnels 
through  these  mountains  so  that  the  trains  could 
pass  through  safely  to  the  other  side. 

But  of  course  they  do  not  go  all  the  way  by 
tunnel;  that  would  be  very  dark  and  stifling.  For 
many  miles  the  train  travels  along  the  edge  of  the 
mountains,  and  from  the  train  windows  you  can 
look  down,  down,  till  you  can  hardly  see  the 
bottom. 

Then  often  bridges  were  built  so  that  the  trains 
might  cross  great  chasms,  which  are  large  spaces 
between  the  rocks. 

Just  think  for  a moment  what  terribly  dan- 
gerous work  it  was  building  these  railroads.  Many 
men  lost  their  lives  working  on  these  dangerous 
places.  And  now  we  enjoy  the  result  of  their  labor. 
All  we  have  to  do  is  to  get  into  one  of  the  cars  and 
sit  there  watching  the  wonderful  scenery  as  the 
train  dashes  along,  the  railroad  perched  on  the  edge 
of  rocks  which  are  sometimes  thousands  of  feet 
from  the  ground. 

One  dangerous  thing  about  travelling  through 
the  mountains  is  the  chance  of  great  pieces  of  rock 
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being  loosened  in  their  bed  by  the  concussion  or 

jarring  of  the  train  as  it  passes  through* 

If  these  pieces  of  rock  fell  on  the  train  they 
would  probably  kill  many  people,  but  this  very 
seldom  happens. 

In  many  places  snow  sheds,  as  they  are  called, 
are  built  above  the  track  to  protect  it  from  the 
masses  of  melting  snow  and  ice  that  from  time  to 
time  come  pouring  down  the  mountain  side. 

Of  course  when  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway 
Company  began  to  build  this  railroad  it  knew  it 
would  be  a very  long  while  before  it  was  finished. 
But,  to  make  this  time  as  short  as  possible,  the  men 
started  from  both  ends  at  once.  That  is,  one  lot 
started  from  Vancouver,  the  others  from  Montreal, 
and  each  worked  toward  the  centre. 

At  last  in  November,  1885,  they  met  in  a lonely 
little  station  called  Craigellachie,  beside  the  Eagle 
River  in  the  Rocky  Mountains.  The  last  spike  was 
driven  by  Sir  Donald  Smith,  afterwards  Lord 
Strathcona. 

As  soon  as  the  railroad  was  finished,  people 
began  to  travel  all  across  Canada  in  a way  they 
had  never  been  able  to  do  before.  Very  many  more 
people  came  to  settle  in  the  farm  lands  of  the  prairies 
and  in  the  beautiful  country  of  British  Columbia. 

Now  the  North  West  is  as  busy  as  a hive  of 
bees.  Wherever  you  go,  you  see  people  working. 
In  the  open  country  they  are  working  on  their 
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farms  or  ranches,  as  we  call  the  big  stretches  of  land 
where  cattle  are  bred  until  they  are  ready  to  be  sold. 

We  pass  many  little  houses  which  belong  to  the 
miners  who  are  far  down  below  the  earth  digging 
for  coal,  or  iron  or  gold,  or  other  minerals. 

In  the  towns  and  cities  we  see  crowds  of  people 
walking  the  streets  just  as  we  do  here.  The  street 
cars  run  just  as  ours  do,  and  everything  is  just  the 
same  as  it  is  in  Toronto  or  Montreal. 

And  this  is  all  owing  to  the  railroad,  which 
enables  us  to  go  so  quickly  and  easily  from  place  to 
place.  So  we  ought  to  be  very  grateful  for  it,  and 
very  grateful,  too,  for  all  the  work  done  by  these 
hundreds  of  men  that  we  might  enjoy  it  as  we  do. 

Although  the  Canadian  Pacific  was  the  first 
railroad  to  cross  Canada,  it  was  not  the  last,  and 
since  then  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  and  the  Cana- 
dian Northern  have  also  worked  their  way  across 
to  the  Pacific  Coast.  These  two  railways  are  now  a 
part  of  the  Canadian  National  Railways  system. 

If  ever  you  take  this  trip,  stop  and  think  what 
a wonderful  thing  this  great  railroad  is,  and  what 
it  has  done  for  us. 
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CHAPTER  LVI 

TURNING  WATER  INTO  ELECTRICITY 

Electricity  is  a very  useful  thing  and  yet  most 
of  us  know  very  little  about  it*  Even  the  wisest 
scientists  cannot  tell  just  what  it  is  although  they 
can  explain  a great  deal  about  how  it  works.  Once 
two  boys  were  talking  about  electricity  and  one  of 
them  said  that  he  wished  he  knew  more  about  it; 
that  he  did  not  even  understand  how  the  electric 
light  worked.  “Oh,”  answered  the  other,  “it's  very 
simple;  you  just  turn  the  button  and  the  light 
comes  on.”  Well,  it  is  not  quite  so  simple  as  that, 
but  I am  not  going  to  try  to  explain  to  you  here 
very  much  about  how  it  works.  This  story  has 
more  to  do  with  how  we  get  it. 

If  you  went  into  a power  house,  that  is  a place 
where  electricity  was  being  made,  you  would  see 
many  great  wheels  turning  round;  these  are  called 
dynamos.  It  is  by  turning  these  dynamos  very 
quickly  that  electricity  can  be  produced,  and  it  can 
then  be  carried  from  place  to  place  by  means  of 
copper  wires.  These  wires  carry  electricity  much 
in  the  same  way  as  an  iron  pipe  carries  water;  we 
speak  of  a current  of  electricity  passing  through  the 
wire,  and  although  it  is  not  at  all  like  water,  we  can 
understand  how  it  travels  by  imagining  that  it  flows 
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through  the  wire  something  like  the  water  in  the 

pipe. 

Now,  if  turning  the  dynamo  will  create  this 
electric  current  for  us,  the  next  step  is  to  have 
machinery  to  do  the  turning.  You  wouldn't  care 
to  turn  even  a toy  dynamo  by  hand  very  long,  and 
you  couldn't  turn  these  big  ones  that  way.  One 
way  of  doing  it  is  by  using  a steam  engine.  But 
how  are  you  going  to  make  the  steam  engine  go? 
To  do  that  you  must  burn  a lot  of  coal  to  heat  the 
water  to  make  the  steam,  and  that,  you  know,  is 
quite  an  expense. 

So  the  cheapest  way  is  to  use  water.  Perhaps 
you  have  seen  some  of  the  old-fashioned  water- 
mills that  were  built  in  early  days  for  running  flour 
mills  and  saw-mills,  but  anyway  you  can  easily  try 
out  the  power  of  water  for  yourself  anywhere  there 
is  a stream  running.  By  making  a little  water- 
wheel and  holding  or  fixing  it  where  the  flowing 
water  will  strike  the  paddles  or  wings  of  the  wheel, 
you  can  have  the  wheel  turn  for  you  as  long  as  it 
is  in  the  current. 

But  where  do  you  get  this  current?  Not  where 
the  river  is  almost  level,  because  here  the  water  seems 
scarcely  to  move  at  all.  The  water  flows  more 
swiftly  when  it  is  running  down  a grade,  and  the 
steeper  the  grade  or  drop,  the  more  force  or  power 
the  water  has. 

When  you  want  to  use  water  power  for 
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machinery,  you  can't  very  well  fix  your  water- 
wheel out  in  the  current.  What  is  done  is  to  build 
a dam  across  the  stream  and  then  run  the  water 
through  a channel  of  some  kind  (the  mill  race) 
along  to  where  you  build  the  wheel.  The  water 
Hows  over  the  wheel,  turns  it,  and  flows  away  down 
the  stream.  The  water-wheel  has  a shaft  that  con- 
nects with  other  shafts  and  wheels  and  so  turns  the 
machinery,  whether  it  is  in  a sawmill  or  a grist  mill 
or  to  turn  the  dynamos  in  a power  station.  And 
this  is  how  we  turn  water  into  electricity. 

To  find  a place  for  making  electricity  then,  look 
for  a water-fall.  There  are  a great  many  in  Can- 
ada. The  greatest  of  these  is  Niagara  Falls  and 
here,  indeed,  water  is  turned  into  electricity  and 
made  to  run  street  cars,  elevators,  and  machinery  in 
factories  in  many  of  the  towns  and  cities  of  Ontario. 

The  water  from  Lake  Erie  drops  a distance  of 
325  feet  before  it  reaches  Lake  Ontario.  Its  great- 
est direct  drop  is  at  Niagara  Falls — 150  feet — but 
just  before  it  comes  to  the  actual  fall  there  is  a very 
quick  slope  in  the  river  bed,  and  about  3500  feet 
above  the  crest  of  the  falls,  rapids  begin,  and  there 
is  a drop  of  50  feet  in  the  next  3500  feet.  To  build 
a dam  across  the  river  here  in  the  face  of  that  current 
would  be  a tremendous  task  and  besides,  as  part  of 
the  river  is  in  Canada  and  part  in  the  United  States, 
this  could  only  be  done  by  special  arrangement  be- 
tween the  two  countries. 
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By  the  plans  followed  it  was  not  necessary  to 
dam  the  river  in  this  way.  Just  at  the  head  of  the 
rapids  a large  intake  was  built.  This  runs  out 
diagonally  into  the  river  and  a curtain  wall  which 
connects  up  with  it  keeps  the  water  in  a large  fore- 
bay; from  this  it  runs  through  screens  into  an  inner 
forebay.  It  is  then  conducted  through  large  steel 
pipes  for  a distance  of  6200  feet  to  a point  about 
700  feet  down  stream  from  the  Canadian  falls. 
Here  it  drops  down  through  connecting  pipes  and 
turns  the  wheels  which  run  the  dynamos  in  the 
power  house  on  the  side  of  the  cliff,  and  the  water 
then  runs  away  down  the  river. 

Other  power  plants  here,  nearer  to  falls  have 
wing  dams  that  run  out  at  right  angles  from  the 
shore  and  then  curve  up  stream.  This  cuts  off  the 
necessary  amount  of  water  which  in  one  case  runs 
through  a series  of  screens  and  gates  and  then  drops 
to  the  bottom  of  a huge  pit  where  the  turbine  wheels 
are  placed  which  are  connected  with  the  shafts  that 
run  the  dynamos.  The  water  afterwards  is  carried 
away  by  a tunnel  cut  through  the  rock  below  the 
bed  of  the  river  and  having  its  outlet  just  beneath 
the  falls.  In  another  case  the  water  is  carried  along 
through  underground  pipes  and  empties  into  the 
river  through  the  cliff  below  the  falls. 

The  demand  for  electric  power  increased  so  rap- 
idly that  a still  greater  plan  was  carried  out  for  get- 
ting more  electricity  from  the  water  of  the  Niagara 
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River.  The  greater  the  drop,  we  have  explained, 
the  more  power  can  be  had  from  the  same  amount 
of  water.  Now,  by  going  back  up  the  Niagara 
river  to  where  the  Welland  River  runs  into  it  (only 
12  feet  below  the  level  of  Lake  Erie)  and  then  by 
carrying  the  water  to  a point  down  near  Queenston, 
only  two  feet  higher  than  Lake  Ontario,  we  get  the 
effect  of  almost  the  complete  drop  from  Lake  Erie 
to  Lake  Ontario. 

Water  from  the  Niagara  River  is  carried  back 
along  the  Welland  River  for  4 ^ miles;  from  there 
a canal,  8 54  miles  long,  is  cut,  dropping  one  foot 
to  a mile.  It  is  estimated  that  the  power  obtained 
at  the  outlet  is  equivalent  to  a 3 05 -foot  drop. 
Most  of  this  canal  is  cut  through  solid  rock.  Electric 
locomotives  and  large  electric  shovels  were  used  in 
the  work.  This  Queenston-Chippewa  system 
when  in  full  operation  will  produce  550,000  to 
600,000  horse-power  of  electrical  energy,  making 
it  the  largest  electrical  power  plant  in  the  world. 

From  the  distributing  stations  the  power  is  car- 
ried across  the  country  by  means  of  lines  of  wire 
strung  on  a series  of  galvanized  steel  angle  towers. 
These  are  85  feet  high,  except  where  they  pass 
over  the  Welland  Canal — here  they  are  150  feet. 
They  are  anchored  six  feet  below  the  surface.  If 
you  have  seen  these  towers  or  pictures  of  them,  you 
have  noticed  on  each  a number  of  large  disks.  Each 
disk  is  an  insulator  made  of  porcelain;  this  is  to 
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keep  the  electric  current  from  passing  through  the 
steel  bars  of  the  tower  down  to  the  earth.  The  wire, 
too,  which  carries  electric  current  is  always  covered 
with  some  insulating  material  to  prevent  the  loss 
of  the  electric  current. 

The  power  line  from  Niagara  Falls  now  sup- 
plies cities,  towns,  villages,  and  even  farms  as  far 
east  as  Toronto  80  miles  away  and  as  far  west  as 
Windsor,  250  miles.  There  are  over  500  miles  of 
steel  tower  lines  in  this  system.  Kitchener,  On- 
tario, was  the  first  place  to  receive  this  “long  dis- 
tance” electricity  from  Niagara,  being  linked  up  on 
October  1 ith,  1910.  Considerably  over  200  cities, 
towns,  and  municipalities  are  now  being  served  by 
the  Niagara  system. 

In  the  Province  of  Ontario  there  are  several 
other  systems  operated  by  the  Ontario  Hydro-Elec- 
tric Power  Commission:- — 

The  Severn  system  on  Severn  River  supplies 
electric  power  to  Midland,  Penetang,  Collingwood, 
Orillia,  Barrie,  and  other  points  in  Simcoe  County. 

Eugenia  system,  gets  its  power  from  Eugenia 
Falls  in  Grey  County,  and  supplies  Owen  Sound, 
Orangeville  and  many  intervening  points. 

WasdelTs  system,  from  Wasdell's  Falls  in  north- 
ern part  of  Ontario  County  near  Lake  Couchiching, 
supplies  Brechin,  Beaverton,  to  Sunderland. 

Central  Ontario  system  uses  the  flow  of  the 
Trent  River  and  other  waters  of  the  Trent  Valley 
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St.  Lawrence  system  furnishes  Brockville,  Prescott 
and  other  points.  The  Ottawa  River  supplies 
power  to  Ottawa  city,  and  the  Kakabeka  Falls  on 
the  Kaministiquia,  Port  Arthur. 

The  Rideau  System  gets  power  from  High  Falls, 
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district  and  supplies  Belleville,  Bowmanville, 
Oshawa,  Lindsay,  Peterboro  and  many  surround- 
ing points. 

Muskoka  system  supplies  power  to  Graven- 
hurst  and  Huntsville  from  Muskoka  Falls.  The 


One  type  of  Power-House  with  a nearby  Dam. 

(This  differs  from  the  Niagara  Power  Stations  where  the  water  is  conveyed  a much 
greater  distance  by  underground  pipes  or  tunnels.) 
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on  the  Mississippi  River,  from  the  Rideau  Power 
Company  at  Merrickville,  and  from  Carleton  place 
power  plant.  This  supplies  Smith's  Falls,  Carle- 
ton  place,  Perth,  and  the  neighboring  districts. 

Thunder  Bay  system  which  supplies  Port  Ar- 
thur and  vicinity  gets  its  power  from  the  Nipigon 
River,  60  miles  distant. 

In  the  Maritime  Provinces  there  are  many  small 
electric  plants  for  lighting,  running  saw  mills,  grist 
mills,  pulp  mills. 

The  most  noted  water  power  of  Quebec  is  at 
Shawenegan  Falls  which  not  only  furnishes  local 
industries  but  transmits  power  to  Montreal,  ioo 
miles  away.  Montreal  gets  power  also  from  the 
St.  Lawrence. 

The  city  of  Winnipeg,  Manitoba,  brings  power 
from  the  Winnipeg  River  by  a line  77  miles  long, 
while  the  street  railway  of  that  city  operates  from  a 
line  65  miles  in  length. 

British  Columbia  has  many  water  powers.  The 
first  established  is  at  Bonnington  Falls  on  the 
Kootenay  River  near  Nelson,  supplying  power  and 
light  to  Trail,  Rossland,  Grand  Forks,  Greenwood, 
Boundary  Falls.  It  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
pulp,  also  in  mining  coal,  gold,  copper,  and  in  sal- 
mon canning.  The  Goldstream  plant  near  Victoria 
runs  the  electric  railway  of  that  city. 
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THE  STORY  OF  OUR  MINES 

Coal  was  mined  in  Canada  in  its  very  early 
days.  Nicholas  Denys  who  had  received  from  the 
French  king  a grant  of  land  along  the  coasts  of  the 
Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  wrote  in  1672:— 

“There  are  mines  of  coal  within  the  limits  of 
my  concession  and  upon  the  border  of  the  sea;  this 
is  found  to  be  as  good  as  that  of  Scotland,  accord- 
ing to  the  tests  I have  made  of  it  upon  the  spot  as 
well  as  in  France.” 

Early  in  the  eighteenth  century,  the  New  Eng- 
land colonists  and  the  French  crews  who  came  to 
Cape  Breton  to  fish,  broke  coal  out  of  the  cliffs  and 
carried  it  away.  After  the  English  founded  Hali- 
fax in  1749,  about  3000  tons  a year  were  mined 
for  the  use  of  the  garrison  there.  A small  trade  in 
coal  was  also  kept  up  with  New  England. 

In  these  earlier  times  a great  deal  was  taken 
from  the  outcrop,  that  is  just  where  the  veins  of 
coal  came  through  the  other  rock.  The  miners  did 
not  go  down  so  far  below  the  surface  as  they  do 
now,  nor  did  the  miners  tunnel  away  out  under  the 
bed  of  the  sea.  They  cut  the  coal  from  the  face  of 
seams  with  picks,  loaded  it  into  two-bushel  tubs 
and  hauled  it  along  over  corduroy  roads  to  the 
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bottom  of  the  mine  entrance  where  it  was  hoisted 
up,  put  into  carts  and  taken  to  the  wharf.  Here 
it  was  loaded  into  small  vessels  or  dumped  in  piles. 
The  coal  was  poor  in  quality  because  it  was  not 
picked,  cleaned  or  screened. 

In  1798  coal  was  discovered  in  Pictou  County 
and  mining  is  carried  on  extensively  there.  Cape 
Breton  is  a splendid  coal  district  but  several  mines 
at  different  times  have  been  ruined  by  the  water  of 
the  ocean  flooding  them. 

Coal  is  found  only  in  a certain  formation  of 
rock  and  as  there  is  none  of  this  rock  in  Quebec  or 
Ontario,  these  provinces  bring  in  most  of  their  coal 
from  the  United  States,  as  the  coal-fields  of  Penn- 
sylvania are  nearer  to  them  than  those  of  Nova 
Scotia. 

In  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta  a soft  form  of 
coal  is  found  called  lignite.  In  the  prairie  sections 
this  is  dug  from  open  mines.  As  we  get  to  the 
Rocky  Mountains  we  find  a harder  kind  of  coal — 
anthracite,  as  well  as  a somewhat  harder  form  of 
soft  coal  and  in  British  Columbia  there  are  large 
quantities  of  both  kinds. 

Quebec  has  a large  area  of  rocky  land  and  natur- 
ally many  kinds  of  minerals,  the  one  for  which  this 
province  is  particularly  noted  is  asbestos.  80  per 
cent  of  the  world's  production  of  asbestos  comes 
from  here.  The  chief  mines  are  in  the  part  called 
the  Eastern  Townships  in  the  south-western  corner 
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of  the  province.  This  mineral  was  known  in 
1847-48  but  was  not  mined  until  1877. 

The  best  asbestos  comes  in  large  veins  in  the 
rock  and  can  be  separated  out  by  hand.  The 
shorter  stuff  is  put  through  a fibre  mill.  It  is  a 
white,  woolly  looking  substance  and  is  not  affected 
by  heat.  For  this  reason  it  is  used  for  covering 
steam  pipes,  boilers,  packing  valves,  lining  or  cov- 
ering furnaces;  it  does  not  allow  the  heat  to  escape. 
It  is  made  also  into  millboard,  asbestos  paper,  as- 
bestos slates  and  shingles — the  latter  made  by  mix- 
ing it  with  cement.  It  is  spun  and  woven  and 
braided  into  various  fire-proof  cloths  or  fabrics. 

Nearly  all  the  asbestos  mines  are  great  open  cuts 
but  one  mine  goes  20,000  feet  underground. 

Cement  is  made  from  limestone  and  clay  and 
is  much  used  for  building  roads,  sidewalks,  bridges, 
houses,  factories,  large  office  buildings.  It  is  manu- 
factured in  large  quantities  in  Quebec  and  Ontario. 

Canada  is  famous  for  its  nickel  mines.  Those 
near  Sudbury,  Ontario,  produce  more  than  half 
the  world's  output.  It  is  much  used  in  nickel-steel 
for  armor-plate.  An  alloy  of  70  per  cent  nickel 
and  30  per  cent  copper,  is  used  for  propeller  blades, 
as  it  does  not  rust  in  air  or  in  water. 

Gold  is  a mineral  that  has  probably  caused 
more  excitement  in  the  world  than  any  other.  The 
story  of  the  early  gold-fields  of  British  Columbia 
is  told  elsewhere.  Gold  is  still  mined  there,  some 
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of  it  washed,  as  in  the  early  days,  from  the  sand 
and  gravel  of  the  river  beds.  In  other  places,  it  is 
taken  from  the  rock,  which  is  crushed  to  bits  by 
means  of  stamp  mills. 

Some  years  ago  there  was  a great  rush  to  the 
Yukon  district.  People  perished  of  cold  and  hun- 
ger, but  those  who  were  successful  took  large  quan- 
tities of  gold  from  the  creeks  and  rivers — the  Klon- 
dike being  the  most  famous. 

Ontario  now  has  quite  a large  yearly  output  of 
gold — Porcupine  and  Kirkland  Lake  are  the  chief 
gold  districts. 

Silver  was  at  one  time  mined  in  the  Thunder 
Bay  district  at  the  west  end  of  Lake  Superior, 
one  deposit  alone — the  Silver  Islet  Mine — produced 
$3,500,000.  Cobalt  is  now  the  chief  silver  pro- 
ducing district,  although  considerable  silver  is  also 
mined  in  British  Columbia. 

Copper  comes  principally  from  British  Colum- 
bia, the  chief  districts  being:  Boundary,  Rossland, 
and  the  Coast.  The  copper  smelter  at  Ladysmith, 
Vancouver  Island,  treats  also  copper  ores  from  the 
Queen  Charlotte  Islands  and  from  the  Yukon  dis- 
trict. Lead,  too,  is  found  chiefly  in  British  Co- 
lumbia. 

Petroleum  and  natural  gas  come  from  the  same 
sort  of  bed-rock.  Southwestern  Ontario  has  gas 
and  oil  fields  and  the  natural  gas  is  piped  from  gas 
wells  to  the  surrounding  towns  and  cities  and  used 
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for  lighting,  heating,  cooking,  and  sometimes  to 
furnish  power  for  running  machinery.  Natural 
gas  is  found  in  Alberta,  the  most  noted  gas  wells 
being  at  Medicine  Hat. 

Salt  is  obtained  in  Ontario  from  salt  wells  from 
which  the  brine  is  pumped  and  afterwards  refined 
and  dried.  These  salt  wells  are  along  the  St.  Clair 
River  and  south-eastern  Lake  Huron. 

Cobalt  which  is  a rather  rare  mineral  is  found 
in  large  quantities  at  Cobalt,  Ontario;  it  is  used 
for  coloring  pottery  and  glass. 

Gypsum  is  found  in  large  quantities  in  Nova 
Scotia  and  New  Brunswick.  Veins  of  it  are  found 
90  and  100  feet  thick.  It  is  used  for  making  “land 
plaster”  that  is  a fertilizer  or  food  for  the  soil;  also 
for  plaster  of  Paris  which  is  used  for  making 
moulds. 

Graphite  which  is  a soft  form  of  carbon  (coal) 
is  used  for  making  lead-pencils,  for  stove  polish, 
and  for  putting  on  machinery  to  make  it  run 
smoothly,  such  as  on  chains,  shafts,  or  bearings.  It 
comes  chiefly  from  Buckingham  township,  Quebec. 

From  Hastings  and  Renfrew  Counties  come  the 
world's  chief  supply  of  corundum.  This  is  a form 
of  emery  and  is  used  for  wheels  for  grinding  and 
sharpening  tools. 
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THE  STORY  OF  OUR  TREES 

When  the  white  man  first  came  to  Canada  he 
found  it  covered  with  great  forests  and  one  of  the 
first  tasks  of  the  settler  in  many  cases  was  to  chop 
out  a space  in  the  woods  big  enough  to  build  his 
house  or  shanty  which  he  made  of  logs.  Afterward 
he  kept  on  chopping  down  trees,  piling  them  into 
great  heaps  and  burning  them  up,  until  he  had  a 
clear  patch  of  ground  for  growing  potatoes  and 
then  a larger  patch  for  wheat,  and  so  he  kept  on 
until  he  had  cut  off  all  the  trees  on  his  farm  except 
a few  shade  trees  about  the  house  or  the  fences. 
Perhaps  he  left  a small  piece  of  bush  on  one  corner 
of  the  farm. 

Our  trees  which  in  the  early  days  of  Canada 
were  very  much  in  the  way  are  now  put  to  many 
uses  and  are  worth  much  money.  From  trees  we 
get  ties  for  railroads,  timber  for  bridges,  lumber  for 
houses  and  buildings  of  all  kinds,  shingles,  wood 
for  making  furniture.  And  from  trees  we  also 
make  paper  on  which  to  print  our  books,  maga- 
zines, and  newspapers. 

In  the  times  when  the  French  owned  Canada 
they  found  that  they  could  get  splendid  trees  for 
masts  and  spars  for  their  ships  along  the  St.  John 
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River,  and  in  1700  a man-of-war  took  back  to 
France  the  first  load  of  masts  from  Canada.  Later 
on,  when  Acadia  became  British,  there  was  a great 
trade  in  masts  for  the  British  navy.  These  were 
hewed  in  the  woods  and  hauled  to  the  river  by 
oxen.  The  prices  of  these  masts  ran  from  £10 
($50)  to  £130  ($650)  each,  according  to  their 
size.  One  bill  for  a shipment  of  masts  mentions 
one,  35  inches  in  diameter  and  91  ^4  feet  long  which 
was  sold  at  £100  ($500),  and  another  26  inches 
in  diameter  and  108  feet  long,  which  sold  for  £80 
($400). 

Then  trade  in  square  timber  began.  Huge  logs 
were  hewed  square  in  the  woods,  hauled  to  the 
streams  and  floated  down  on  rafts  and  shipped  to 
European  countries. 

Much  timber  was  used  in  shipbuilding  which 
was  carried  on  very  actively  in  the  Maritime  Pro- 
vinces from  1761  to  1874,  but  this  industry  almost 
died  out  on  the  introduction  of  the  steamship  and 
the  use  of  steel  and  iron  for  ships  instead  of  wood. 
At  one  time  nearly  everyone  in  this  part  of  Canada 
was  connected  with  the  shipbuilding  trade.  It  is 
said  that  in  many  cases  the  same  men  felled  the 
trees,  squared  the  timber,  hauled  or  rafted  it  to  the 
shipyard,  went  back  to  the  farm  to  sow  their  crops, 
then  built  the  ship,  manned  it  and  sailed  it  to  the 
place  where  it  was  to  be  sold.  Often  the  whole 
crew  was  made  up  of  the  same  family  or  clan. 
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As  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick  have  still 
large  forests  much  lumbering  and  saw  milling  is 
carried  on.  Some  of  the  products  made  from  trees 
here  besides  lumber  are  shingles,  lath,  staves  for 
casks.  Spool  wood  is  made  from  the  paper  birch 
and  shipped  mostly  to  Scotland;  this  tree  also  fur- 
nishes shoe  pegs,  shoe  shanks  and  toothpicks.  Tan 
bark  is  a product  of  the  hemlock  tree,  and  is  used 
for  tanning  leather.  The  balsam  gum  (Canada 
balsam)  that  comes  from  the  “blisters”  on  the  bark 
of  the  balsam  tree  is  gathered  and  used  to  make 
salve,  also  for  microscope  mounts,  that  is  for  fixing 
small  specimens  on  glass  so  as  to  examine  them 
through  a compound  microscope;  another  use  for 
it  is  the  cementing  of  lenses  for  eye  glasses. 

The  valleys  of  the  rivers  which  flow  into  the 
Ottawa  River  and  the  districts  about  the  other  large 
rivers  of  Quebec  are  heavily  timbered  so  that  the 
trees  of  this  province  in  various  ways  furnish  work 
for  100,000  people.  Quebec  is  the  chief  pulpwood 
province  of  Canada.  It  has  large  quantities  of 
spruce,  balsam,  and  fir  which  are  used  in  pulp  and 
paper  making.  It  has  plentiful  water  power  and 
many  large  mills  are  run  by  this,  such  as  those  at 
Shawenegan  Falls. 

The  southern  part  of  the  Province  of  Ontario 
is  now  almost  bare  of  trees.  Where,  perhaps  less 
than  fifty  years  ago,  some  of  the  very  finest  trees 
went  up  in  the  smoke  of  the  logging  bee,  the  farmer 
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will  freeze  in  winter  if  he  cannot  get  coal,  for  wood 
is  an  unknown  quantity.  Yet  Ontario  furnished 

some  of  the  finest  pine  in  the  world,  as  well  as  cedar 
and  hardwood  for  many  purposes. 

In  the  northern  part  of  Ontario,  lumbering  is 
still  carried  on  and  the  pulpwood  industry  is  an 
important  one,  several  large  mills  being  operated. 
Ontario  has  a large  variety  of  trees — white  and  red 
pine,  hemlock,  spruce,  tamarack,  cedar,  maple, 
beech,  elm,  basswood,  red  oak,  y<  ow  birch,  paper 
birch,  ash,  balm  of  Gilead. 

Of  course  there  are  many  uses  to  which  the 
trees  of  Ontario  are  put,  for  it  is  the  greatest  manu- 
facturing province  of  Canada.  Resides  pulp  and 
paper  mills  there  are  factories  for  making  furniture; 
pianos;  wooden  ware,  such  as  tubs  and  pails;  boxes 
and  baskets;  matches;  lead  pencils. 

The  three  western  provinces — Manitoba,  Sas- 
katchewan, Alberta — are  usually  called  "the  prairie 
provinces,”  and  on  the  prairies  scarcely  any  trees 
are  to  be  found,  only  shrubs  and  small  trees  like 
poplar.  To  the  north  of  the  prairie  belt  we  meet 
trees  again,  but  they  do  not  grow  very  large.  At 
Prince  Albert,  the  chief  lumbering  centre  of  Sas- 
katchewan, the  forests  contain  black  and  white 
spruce,  larch,  jack  pine,  white  poplar,  white  birch. 
White  spruce  is  the  most  important.  It  grows  here 
to  24  to  30  inches  in  diameter;  black  spruce,  7 to  8 
inches;  jack  pine  12  to  18  inches.  So  you  see  that 
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these  trees  are  quite  small  compared  to  what  may  be 
found  in  the  southern  parts  of  Canada. 

In  northern  Alberta  and  along  the  foothills  of 
the  Rockies  in  its  western  side,  we  may  find  spruce, 
fir,  jack  pine,  poplar  and  birch. 

But  when  we  come  to  British  Columbia  we  find 
trees  that  are  amazing  to  people  of  other  provinces. 
The  famous  Douglas  fir,  or  giant  red  cedar  towers 
150  to  200  feet  into  the  sky.  It  grows  often  15 
feet  in  diameter.  From  a single  tree  the  Indians  of 
the  coast  used  long  ago  to  make  their  dugouts  or 
war  canoes  one  of  which  would  hold  50  men.  They 
built  their  barn  like  villages  using  huge  planks  from 
this  tree  and  they  thatched  the  roofs  with  its  bark. 
They  used  it  for  totem  poles;  from  the  inner  bark 
of  the  tree  they  got  fibre  which  they  wove  into 
blankets,  into  nets  for  fishing;  into  ropes  for  har- 
nessing their  dog  teams. 

Early  settlers  sawed  and  split  it  into  thin  wide 
sheets  to  make  roofing  for  their  buildings.  As  it  is 
not  affected  by  dampness  and  does  not  rot,  it  makes 
splendid  shingles;  it  will  take  brilliant  polish  and 
is  good  for  cabinet  work,  interior  finish,  and  for 
veneer  for  door  panels  and  other  things.  It  is  used 
for  bridge  timbers,  railway  ties  and  poles.  Some 
of  the  products  of  this  tree  aside  from  its  timber 
are  turpentine,  fruit  tree  spray,  shingle-stain,  tar, 
charcoal  and  pitch.  It  is  not  much  used  in  pulp 
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making  but  the  Sitka  spruce  and  other  trees  supply 
this. 

Forest  fires  are  a great  danger  to  our  trees.  Al- 
most every  year  large  portions  of  forests  are  burned. 
New  Brunswick  had  in  1825  a great  fire  in  the 
Miramichi  district  that  laid  waste  6000  square 


Among  Our  Timber  Trees. 


miles.  One  fire  in  Quebec  which  destroyed  $3,- 
000,000  worth  of  timber  was  caused  by  the  care- 
lessness of  a settler  in  Pontiac  County  who  was 
clearing  land  for  a five-bushel  potato  patch.  On- 
tario has  had  several  very  bad  forest  fires,  some  of 
which  have  burned  out  towns  and  villages  and 
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caused  the  loss  of  many  lives.  To  protect  the  woods 
against  these  fires  there  are  fire  rangers  in  every  pro- 
vince who  go  through  the  woods  during  the  sum- 
mer and  keep  watch,  but  very  often  a spark  from  a 
train,  a stroke  of  lightning,  a neglected  camp  fire, 
or  the  carelessness  of  some  settler  will  start  up  a 
fire  which  cannot  be  checked  until  very  great  dam- 
age is  done. 

Since  our  trees  are  so  valuable  it  will  not  do  for 
us  to  go  on  cutting  them  down  as  the  earlier  set- 
tlers did  and  doing  nothing  to  replace  them.  So, 
in  many  parts  of  Canada,  there  are  nurseries  and 
forestry  stations  where  young  trees  are  grown  from 
seeds  and  cuttings  and  sent  out  to  people  who  plant 
them  on  their  farms  as  windbreaks  or  in  wood  lots 
to  grow  a new  supply  of  timber.  In  some  places, 
too,  where  the  land  is  not  suitable  for  farming  the 
government  sets  out  plantings  of  pine,  cedar,  maple, 
and  other  varieties  suited  to  the  locality.  It  may 
seem  strange  that  on  the  sandy  and  rocky  land, 
where  nothing  else  will  grow,  we  find  some  of  our 
largest  trees.  On  the  Norfolk  forestry  farm  where 
brush  had  to  be  put  over  the  pine  seedlings  to  keep 
the  sand  from  blowing  away  from  their  roots,  you 
can  see  huge  stumps  of  the  pines  that  grew  there 
before,  and  the  little  seedlings  take  root  and  grow 
rapidly. 
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THE  HARVEST  OF  THE  WATERS 

Long  before  there  was  any  settlement  in  Can- 
ada the  hardy  fishermen  of  the  Basque  provinces  of 
Spain,  and  of  the  provinces  of  Normandy  and  Brit- 
tany in  France,  and  also  from  England,  used  to  fish 
for  cod  on  the  “banks”  or  shoals  off  the  coast  of 
Newfoundland.  Once  a fishing  vessel  reached  the 
Banks  it  was  allowed  to  drift  about  with  the  wind 
and  tide  and  the  fishing  was  done  with  hand  lines, 
usually  two  to  each  man.  Beside  the  man  was  a 
barrel  into  which  the  fish  were  thrown  when 
caught.  Sometimes  it  took  a month  or  six  weeks 
to  get  a full  shipload  of  fish  and  sometimes  three 
or  four  months.  The  fish  were  split  and  salted  so 
as  to  preserve  them.  The  catch  of  one  vessel  was 
30,000  to  50,000  fish  according  to  the  size  of  the 
crew,  and  each  man's  pay  for  the  voyage  was  from 
thirty-six  to  forty-eight  dollars. 

The  Banks  are  a famous  fishing  ground  even 
now,  but  after  the  French  had  built  forts  and  vil- 
lages in  Acadia  (Nova  Scotia)  and  explored  its 
shores  they  found  that  fish  were  very  plentiful  in 
all  the  hays  and  coves  and  river  mouths  and  as  it 
was  less  dangerous  than  out  in  the  open  sea  they 
used  to  anchor  their  ships  in  a sheltered  harbor  and 
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fish  from  boats.  The  fish  were  dried  and  taken 
back  to  France.  The  fishermen  often  got  tired  of 
being  shut  up  in  their  ships  and  made  camps  on 
the  shore  by  interlacing  fir  branches,  supported  by 
stakes,  and  using  a ship's  sail  for  a roof. 

Fishing  is  now  one  of  the  most  important  in- 
dustries of  the  Maritime  Provinces — Nova  Scotia, 
New  Brunswick,  and  Prince  Edward  Island.  In 
Quebec,  too,  especially  that  portion  bordering  on 
the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  the  people  carry  on  this 
industry. 

Much  of  this  fishing  is  done  quite  near  the 
shore.  This  is  called  inshore  fishing  and  many  of 
the  men  engaged  in  this  divide  their  time  between 
fishing  and  farming.  In  the  waters  from  one  to 
five  miles  from  the  shore  boats  are  used  carrying 
two  to  three  men,  but  on  the  banks  from  twelve  to 
fifteen  miles  out  vessels  with  crews  of  four  to  seven 
men  are  employed.  The  small  boats  go  out  in  the 
morning  before  daybreak  and  bring  their  catch  back 
in  the  afternoon  and  prepare  it  for  salting  and  dry- 
ing. The  vessels  stay  from  two  days  to  a week  on 
the  fishing  grounds. 

The  fish  are  caught  in  several  ways.  The  hand 
line  is  used,  one  man  looking  after  two  or  three 
lines  at  the  same  time  and  hauling  in  the  fish  when 
it  tugs  at  the  line.  The  trawl  is  a line  of  whatever 
length  may  be  needed  to  suit  the  depth  of  water; 
to  the  end  of  this  are  fastened  short  lengths  of  line 
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with  a hook  on  each.  This  is  baited  and  set  in  the 
water  anchored  at  both  ends.  Gill  nets  are  used, 
anchored  near  the  shore.  The  gill  net  is  placed 
where  the  fish  are  likely  to  “run”  and  in  swimming 
along  they  get  their  heads  caught  in  the  meshes  of 
the  net.  The  net  is  hauled  up  into  the  boat  and 
the  fish  taken  out. 

Many  different  kinds  of  fish  are  caught — cod, 
hake,  haddock,  pollock,  halibut,  herring,  mackerel, 
shad,  alewives,  smelts,  flounders,  swordfish,  sar- 
dines, salmon,  also  lobsters,  oysters,  and  clams. 
Herring  are  the  chief  bait  but  when  scarce,  clams 
are  used.  Squid,  or  cuttlefish,  also  makes  good  bait. 

For  deep  sea  fishing  sailing  vessels  with  crews 
of  twelve  to  twenty  men  go  to  the  shallow  stretches 
known  as  “banks.”  These  extend  from  the  “Grand 
Banks”  south  of  Newfoundland  to  Brown's  Bank 
off  western  Nova  Scotia.  The  Gulf  of  St.  Law- 
rence, around  the  Magdalen  Islands,  and  between 
Newfoundland  and  Cape  Breton  are  also  deep  sea 
fishing  grounds. 

These  fishermen  use  chiefly  the  trawl.  Each 
vessel  has  from  six  to  ten  dories — flat-bottomed 
boats— with  two  men  to  each.  Half  of  these  dor- 
ies go  out  on  one  side  of  the  vessel,  half  on  the  other. 
The  fish  are  taken  to  the  vessel,  split,  washed,  and 
salted  in  the  hold.  One  of  the  fishermen's  greatest 
worries  is  the  supply  of  bait.  If  this  runs  out,  he 
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may  lose  a great  deal  of  time  of  the  fishing  season, 
getting  a fresh  supply. 

The  cod  fishing  is  by  far  the  most  important. 
The  fishing  season  lasts  from  about  the  middle  of 
April  to  the  middle  of  November.  Haddock,  hake 
and  halibut  are  also  taken  on  the  deep  sea  banks. 

Steam  trawling  is  done  but  not  very  extensively. 
For  this,  steamboats  are  used,  and  a net  like  a sort 
of  great  bag  is  dragged  over  the  bottom  of  the  shoal 
and  scoops  in  fish  of  all  kinds. 

Drying  the  fish  is  quite  a task.  Those  caught 
near  shore  are  kept  in  salt  only  a short  time,  and 
thee  dried  by  the  sun  and  air.  This  may  take  three 
weeks  or  longer  according  to  the  weather.  Arti- 
ficial drying  by  the  use  of  steam  or  hot  water  pipes 
is  much  quicker,  taking  only  forty-eight  hours. 

Some  boneless  cod  is  prepared  for  sale,  the  bone 
being  removed  and  the  meat  pressed;  pickled  cod, 
not  dried  is  shipped  to  Quebec  and  Montreal. 
Quantities  of  fresh  fish  are  sold  in  coast  and  inland 
towns  and  are  being  shipped  now  to  great  distances 
in  special  refrigerator  cars.  The  chief  foreign  coun- 
tries which  buy  from  our  Atlantic  fisheries  are 
Italy,  Spain,  Portugal,  Brazil,  West  Indies  and 
United  States. 

Sardine  fishing  is  carried  on  among  the  islands 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy.  This  is  done 
by  weir  fishing.  Wooden  posts  are  driven  into  the 
mud,  six  or  seven  feet  apart;  these  are  connected 
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by  poles  or  “stringers”  and  on  this  framework  there 
is  interlaced  twigs  and  brush.  This  makes  a sort 
of  wall  or  curtain  out  from  the  shore  in  the  path  or 
“run”  of  the  fish.  When  they  come  to  this,  they 
follow  it  along  until  they  run  into  a “trap  net” 
where  this  wall  ends.  This  net  has  projecting  par- 
titions which  check  their  return.  They  go  in  when 
the  tide  is  high;  when  it  has  lowered  enough,  the 
fishermen  go  to  the  net,  draw  it  up  near  their  boats 
and  scoop  the  sardines  out  with  dip  nets.  They 
are  then  prepared  and  packed  in  cans  at  the  can- 
neries. 

Lobster  fishing  is  carried  on  from  the*  Bay  of 
Fundy  all  along  the  coast  line.  Before  canneries 
were  started,  the  farmers  used  to  manure  their  land 
with  lobsters.  There  are  now  hundreds  of  can- 
neries putting  up  lobsters,  to  ship  to  Great  Britain, 
France,  and  other  countries.  Fresh  lobsters  are  ex- 
ported from  the  Bay  of  Fundy  and  from  the  south- 
western part  of  Nova  Scotia  to  United  States  cities. 

Oysters,  too,  are  plentiful  all  round  the  shores. 
Prince  Edward  Island  is  noted  for  the  Malpeque 
oyster;  nearly  every  farm  has  its  own  oyster  bed. 

Quebec  claims  to  produce  the  finest  cod.  These 
are  caught  off  the  coast  of  Gaspe.  The  rivers  of 
this  province  are  noted  for  their  salmon,  which  are 
taken  by  sportsmen  with  hook  and  line.  The  Cas- 
capedia  River  which  flows  into  Chaleur  Bay  is  one 
of  the  most  popular  salmon  fishing  places. 
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The  Great  Lakes  of  Ontario  provide  quantities 
of  whitefish  and  trout,  caught  mostly  with  gill  and 
pound  nets;  Lake  Nipigon  and  other  smaller  lakes 
have  also  large  supplies  of  fish.  Some  of  Ontario's 
popular  game  fish — that  is,  those  caught  by  hook 
and  line — are  the  bass,  trout,  and  maskinonge  (or 
“lunge”). 

The  waters  of  the  Western  Provinces  contain 
fish  of  many  varieties,  a considerable  quantity  of 
whitefish  being  caught  in  the  lakes. 

British  Columbia  and  canned  salmon  go  very 
naturally  together.  The  Pacific  province  has  very 
extensive  salmon  fisheries.  It  is  estimated  that  it 
has  over  20,000  miles  of  coast  line  when  all  the 
bays,  inlets,  and  channels  are  taken  into  consider- 
ation. All  this  coast  is  a home  for  fish.  The  first 
salmon  cannery  in  British  Columbia  was  built  in 
1871  at  New  Westminster  by  Alexander  Ewen. 

Many  other  varieties  of  fish  are  taken  here,  chief 
among  them  being  halibut,  herring  and  sturgeon. 

Some  exciting  stories  are  told  about  the  chasing 
and  harpooning  of  whales,  but  whale-fishing  as 
carried  on  now  on  the  Pacific  coast  has  less  danger 
and  excitement.  Fast  steamers  are  used  which  dash 
alongside  the  whale  and  shoot  it  with  a machine 
gun.  It  is  then  towed  to  the  whaling  station, 
hauled  onto  a stage;  the  blubber  is  cut  into  narrow 
strips  and  torn  off  with  large  hooks  attached  to 
wire  ropes.  It  is  cut  up  small  and  after  all  the  oil 
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is  taken  out  of  it,  the  remainder  is  made  into  glue 
and  fertilizer.  The  Sulphur  Bottom  Whale  which 
is  the  most  sought  after  weighs  about  sixty  tons  and 
will  produce  about  six  tons  of  oil,  three  and  a half 
tons  of  bone;  three  and  a half  tons  guano  (fertil- 


“The  small  boats  go  out  in  the  morning  before  daybreak." 


izer)  ; and  about  three  hundred  pounds  of  “whale- 
bone,” This  “whalebone”  is  stripped  from  the 
jaws  of  the  whale.  It  is  sent  to  Dundee,  Scotland. 

The  whale  is  now  coming  into  the  market  as 
a meat  product  and  whale  steak  is  not  uncommon. 
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CHAPTER  LX 

THE  STORY  OF  EMPIRE  DAY 

One  of  the  grandest  words  in  our  language  is 
Empire . It  is  so  full  of  meaning  that  we  cannot 
grasp  it  all.  For  us  who  live  under  the  Union  Jack, 
it  suggests  the  thought  of  the  British  Empire,  a 
chain  of  nations  joining  hands  around  the  globe; 
and  it  makes  us  think  of  the  history  of  these  coun- 
tries, how  they  are  governed,  their  brave  deeds  of 
old,  and  their  present  greatness. 

In  order  that  we  may  know  all  that  our  grand 
old  flag  stands  for;  and  to  help  us  learn  more  about 
Britain,  our  Motherland,  and  about  our  sister  na- 
tions all  over  the  world.  Empire  Day  has  been 
established  in  the  schools. 

The  date  chosen  is  the  day  before  Victoria  Day 
— but  Empire  Day  must  not  be  confused  with  the 
Twenty-fourth  of  May,  It  is  quite  distinct,  and 
is  not  celebrated  in  the  same  way.  May  it  never 
become  a day  of  picnics,  flag-waving,  and  sky- 
rockets! These  are  good  sometimes,  but  he  who 
celebrates  Empire  Day  so  has  missed  its  meaning. 
It  is,  rather,  a day  on  which  we  sing  patriotic  songs, 
study  the  history  of  the  flag,  and  have  grown-ups 
come  to  the  school  to  speak  about  the  Empire,  and 
the  brave  deeds  of  her  people.  It  is  not  a holiday 
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from  school;  but  it  is  one  of  the  pleasantest  days 
of  the  working  year. 

In  the  last  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  men 
tried  to  think  out  some  plans  which  would  help 
bring  the  different  nations  of  the  British  Empire 
together,  and  make  one  part  more  interested  in  the 
others.  Then  the  Boer  War  came  in  1899,  with 
its  days  of  depression  and  sorrow,  followed  at  last 
by  victory.  It  was  the  cause  of  a wave  of  patriotic 
enthusiasm.  People  realized  that  the  different  parts 
of  the  British  Empire  had  been  drawn  closer  by 
war,  and  that  this  spirit  of  helpfulness  must  be  en- 
couraged in  every  possible  way. 

There  was  a certain  Canadian  lady  who  had 
thought  about  this  need  of  closer  union  for  a long 
time.  Mrs.  Clementina  Fessenden,  of  Hamilton, 
Ontario,  said  that  the  best  way  to  get  one  part  of 
the  big  British  Empire  to  know  about  and  work 
for  the  other  parts,  was  to  teach  it  to  the  children 
in  the  schools;  and  as  far  back  as  the  year  1896  she 
began  to  speak  publicly  on  the  subject,  and  to  urge 
that  it  be  given  a trial.  So  to  Canada  belongs  the 
honor  of  having  thought  of  Empire  Day  first. 

Many  things  that  are  worth  having  are  hard  to 
get;  and  Mrs.  Fessenden  did  not  have  an  easy  time 
establishing  Empire  Day.  Some  people  laughed  at 
her,  and  others  were  indifferent,  and  thought  what 
she  said  was  not  important.  When  she  wrote  let- 
ters on  this  subject  to  the  newspapers,  they  hesi- 
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Mrs.  Fessenden,  Founder  of  Empire  Day. 
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tated  about  printing  them,  for  they  were  not  will- 
ing to  stand  by  her,  and  help  her  through.  Some- 
times she  tried  in  vain  to  get  a public  hearing.  Once 
before  the  Hamilton  Public  School  Board  she  made 
three  attempts  before  she  was  allowed  to  speak. 
When  at  last  the  men  were  through  talking  about 
regular  school  business,  and  only  a very  few  min- 
utes remained,  a gentleman  turned  to  her  and  said: 
‘"Perhaps,  Mrs.  Fessenden,  you  have  something  you 
would  like  to  say  to  us.”  Yes,  she  had — and  when 
she  got  a chance  she  said  it  so  emphatically  that  it 
was  never  forgotten. 

During  the  winter  of  1896-7  she  perfected  her 
idea,  speaking  about  it  in  public,  and  writing  many, 
many  letters  and  newspaper  articles.  Finally  she 
brought  it  to  the  attention  of  the  Ontario  Minis- 
ter of  Education.  By  this  time  people  saw  that  she 
was  in  earnest,  and  soon  she  had  the  satisfaction  of 
seeing  Empire  Day  celebrated  in  a small  way  in 
some  of  the  schools  of  her  own  province. 

The  next  big  fight  came  when  other  parts  of 
the  British  Empire  became  interested,  and  wished  to 
make  use  of  the  day.  One  or  two  persons  in  Eng- 
land claimed  that  they  had  originated  Empire  Day, 
when,  of  course,  they  had  not — it  having  already 
been  kept  for  several  years  in  Canada.  So  it  was 
only  by  constant  watchfulness  that  Mrs.  Fessenden 
maintained  her  rights,  and  kept  for  this  country  the 
honor  of  being  first. 
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But  she  was  always  a good  fighter.  Her  ances- 
tors, buffeted,  as  they  were,  by  the  winds  of  the 
Yorkshire  moors,  had  developed  a grit  and  hardi- 
ness which  she  inherited  in  full  measure.  Mrs. 
Fessenden  was  born  in  the  eastern  townships  of 
Quebec,  in  the  stormy  days  that  followed  the  rebel- 
lion of  1837.  The  name  of  Papineau  was  used  to 
frighten  children  down  there,  when  she  was  a little 
girl.  Her  people,  the  Trenholmes,  were  intensely 
loyal  to  Britain  then,  her  mother  proudly  under- 
taking the  big  task  of  feeding  fifty  of  the  Queen's 
soldiers. 

Gradually  Empire  Day  won  its  way.  One 
triumph  followed  another.  After  it  was  established 
in  Toronto,  and  some  of  the  other  cities  of  On- 
tario, Mrs.  Fessenden  went  to  Montreal,  to  attend 
a big  patriotic  celebration  there  in  May,  1898.  In 
the  Arena  ten  thousand  children  gathered  to  sing 
the  national  songs  of  all  parts  of  the  Empire.  Mrs. 
Fessenden  sat  in  the  Governor's  box,  the  children 
marching  past  her  as  they  sang. 

''Why  don't  you  stand  up?"  suggested  a friend. 

With  modesty  Mrs.  Fessenden  held  back. 

"Why  should  I stand  up?"  she  said  naively, 
“I'm  tired." 

However,  she  was  soon  brought  to  her  feet  by 
the  enthusiastic  crowd,  and  was  presented  with  a 
huge  bouquet  of  red  and  white  roses,  tied  with  red, 
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white,  and  blue  streamers — the  colors  of  the  flag 
she  loves  so  well. 

Queen  Victoria  was  a good  friend  to  the  Em- 
pire Day  movement,  and  sent  some  gracious  mes- 
sages to  Canada  about  it.  It  cheered  her  through 
the  depressing  days  of  the  Boer  war  to  watch  the 
flame  of  patriotic  fervor  mount  higher  and  higher. 
There  must  have  been  some  resemblance  in  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  two  women, — enhanced,  no  doubt, 
by  the  wearing  of  the  widow's  garb — for  several 
times  Mrs.  Fessenden  has  been  taken  for  the  good 
queen.  In  Hamilton  one  little  girl  who  went  to 
hear  her  speak,  touched  her  dress  reverently,  as  she 
was  led  to  the  platform,  and  was  heard  to  say 
afterward,  “I've  seen  the  Queen  to-day!  I've  seen 
the  Queen  to-day!"  And  when  Mrs.  Fessenden's 
picture  was  shown  to  some  school  children  in  Brit- 
ish Columbia,  they  shouted  in  a chorus,  "Queen 
Victoria!" 

The  greatest  triumph  Empire  Day  has  ever  seen 
came  in  May,  1917,  when  64  flags  of  British  do- 
minions were  massed  in  a stupendous  celebration  of 
Empire  Day  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  London,  Eng- 
land. The  Great  War  proved  how  loyal  all  Brit- 
ishers are,  no  matter  in  what  part  of  the  world  they 
dwell;  it  showed  to  mankind  the  spectacle  of  the 
children  rallying  around  their  Mother,  when  she 
sent  out  her  call  for  help.  Who  shall  say  that  their 
loyalty  was  not  the  result  of  the  patriotic  teaching 
given  year  after  year  in  the  public  schools? 
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You  know  how  the  children  of  a family  try  to 
get  home  at  Christmas  time;  how  they  like  to 
gather  around  father  and  mother,  to  hear  the  old 
stories  re-told,  and  to  talk  about  by-gone  days. 
Let  us  make  Empire  Day  an  occasion  like  that, 
when  the  faces  of  all  the  children  turn  to  Britain, 
the  Motherland,  when  we  listen  to  stories  of  our 
national  greatness,  and  learn  to  be  better  members 
of  the  most  wonderful  Empire  the  world  has  ever 
seen. 
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